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PREFACE 


Some twenty years ago the Armenian Numismatic Society pub- 
lished Selected Numismatic Studies of Paul Z. Bedoukian, as Spe- 
cial Publication, No. 1. Since then, Bedoukian penned some forty 
scholarly articles and several books. 

The purpose of Selected Numismatic Studies II, as before, is to 
collect Bedoukian’s essays, composed after the publication of SNS 
{I], into a single volume, since they are to be found scattered in 
various scholarly periodicals such as the American Numismatic 
Society Museum Notes, Armenian Numismatic Journal, Armenian 
Review, Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berbérian, 
Bazmavep, Dictionary of the Middle Ages, Handes Amsorya, The 
Numismatic Chronicle, Revue Belge de Numismatique, Revue des 
Etudes Arméniennes, and Sion. The SNS II makes Bedoukian’s 
research papers available to the entire numismatic community. 

The second volume of Selected Numismatic Studies also pays a 
posthumous tribute to a scholar who became the modern architect of 
Armenian numismatics. 

Paul Bedoukian sealed his life at the age of 89, on June 29, 2001. 


Y. T. Nercessian 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ARMENIAN 
NUMISMATICS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Yeghia Nercessian, the founder of the Armenian Numismatic 
Society, met me in New York back in 1984, and informed me of the 
Society’s decision to issue a special volume dedicated to my numis- 
matic efforts. Naturally, I was touched by this recognition, until he 
asked me to write an autobiographical chapter, at which point em- 
barrassment and pain took over. He insisted, however, that this was 
something I had to do—his most convincing argument being that 
since several short biographies of me by others had been included in 
my Selected Numismatic Studies published in 1981, little more 
could be written that was new, and therefore, an autobiography was 
a “must.” 

As I began this task, I found that I could not write a conventional 
piece. Fortunately, my brother Kerop, in his book Some of Us 
Survived, has given a most interesting account of our family’s life 
from World War I to 1926, the year we arrived in Canada, and I feel 
I need not repeat here what has been said by him. 

Certain happenings which must be of deep significance to me kept 
intruding on my thoughts as I tried to reminisce, and these I put 
down on paper. They may be part of the circumstances which have 
shaped the direction of my life. 

As a child, I recall my mother telling me that when I was born in 
Sebastia (the youngest of 8 children), my father set aside a bag of 
gold coins so that when I came of age I would be able to go to Ger- 
many to study agriculture. My father, who collected and marketed 
the crops of both Armenian and Turkish peasants and handled their 
finances, apparently was anxious to have me learn how to employ 
more modern methods of raising crops. 

Mother’s family included religious leaders and scholars. She often 
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told me how impressed she had been by the story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Armenian translation) which her father used to read to the 
members of his household. 

Her younger sister had been sent to America by my father so that 
she could study pedagogy. Another aunt had been educated in 
Europe and was the first person to start an Armenian kindergarten 
in the Ottoman Empire. When the Turkish governor ordered her to 
open a similar school for the children of prominent Turkish families, 
she complied and soon Turkish children were singing Armenian 
songs and playing Armenian games. 

With the coming of World War I, all such cooperative efforts 
abruptly ended, and the first genocide of the twentieth century be- 
gan. Over a million and a half Armenians were killed and countless 
others driven into the Arabian deserts. When two hundred thou- 
sand Armenian volunteers joined the Russian armies and advanced 
into Armenia, they found it depopulated. Of course, heroic defenses 
also became part of Armenian history. Franz Werfel’s Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh was duplicated in localities near the Russian border. In 
1918, the Allies promised the people the return of their ancestral 
land, and Woodrow Wilson even drew the boundaries of a free Ar- 
menia, but it was not meant to be. With the advent of Communism, 
the Allies threw their support to Turkey and hundreds of thousands 
of Armenians were left homeless. 

Mother and her four surviving children were stranded in Aleppo, 
Syria. Enterprising person that she was, she became captain of the 
refugee camp and was charged with the distribution of food. She 
hoped to be able to move us all to Cilicia, a French protectorate, but 
after its evacuation by the French (another betrayal by the Allies), 
my aunt in America helped us leave for Constantinople. Later she 
sent money for my two sisters to emigrate to America, but funds 
were not available for rest of us. With the rise to power of Kemal 
Ataturk and a resurgence of Turkish nationalism, we were again 
forced to move, this time to Bulgaria. Here in a Christian country, 
the atmosphere was entirely different. Bulgarians were sympathetic 
to Armenians since for centuries they had suffered a similar fate at 
the hands of the Turks. Mother managed to enroll me in Mesrobian 
College, a private elementary school established by Kevork Mesrob, 
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a teacher and historian of note. I still remember this vibrant short 
man, a patriot imbued with the idealism of an Armenian intellec- 
tual, and his watch chain to which was attached a silver coin with 
an Armenian legend. (I know now that it was a tram of Hetoum- 
Zabel). It was said that he could sit down and write an entire his- 
tory of Armenia from memory. His teaching staff consisted of an 
Armenian officer who had fought as a volunteer in the French army 
occupying Cilicia. Another instructor was an Armenian with a po- 
etic soul who spent half of his time reciting poetry and instilling in 
his students a love of our language and cultural past. Our mathe- 
matics and science teachers, graduates of Robert College in 
Constantinople, tried in vain to make us understand that the age of 
science was approaching and that neither poetry nor history could 
earn us a living. 

It was 1925, and I was still mesmerized by the Hetoum-Zabel 
coin. I went to grocery stores and asked if any old coins were avail- 
able for purchase. Surprisingly, many storekeepers had old Byzan- 
tine or Roman coins in their cash boxes and were willing to sell 
them to me for a pittance. At the age of 13, I also recall visiting the 
Bulgarian National Museum and being entranced by their silver 
tetradrachms of Tigranes. 

The following year, I was in the first graduating class of Mes- 
robian College. Two weeks after school was over, we emigrated to 
Canada, thanks to the efforts of my aunt and her husband, Dr. M. 
Mihran. Several months later, I received a congratulatory letter 
from Kevork Mesrob, with my diploma which I have kept to this 
day. 

Life in Canada was not easy for newcomers like us. I was placed 
with a woman chiropractor, away from my family, so that I could 
learn English as quickly as possible. She was a wonderful and reli- 
gious woman, who insisted that I go to church three times on 
Sundays. And being a vegetarian herself, she served me meat only 
once a week. This was sheer torture for a growing boy of fourteen. 
In desperation, I wrote my brother, who had been sent to live with a 
farmer, urging him to find a job for me at the farm, or else! Kerop 
presented my case to his employer, Mr. Hindley, a kindly Canadian 
farmer, who consented to let me come, help with the chores, and at- 
tend the local school. 
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Thus in January, 1927 I went to Ospringe. The schoolhouse was a 
classic one-room building. I was put in a lower grade than my age 
warranted because of my poor grasp of the English language (four 
years lower). In other words, I would be graduating from elemen- 
tary school at the age of 17. Realizing the implications this would 
have, I went to the blackboard one day and wrote in large letters, 
TIME IS MONEY. When our teacher, Miss Smith (I still remember 
her name) asked who was responsible, I got up and explained in 
front of the class that it was imperative that I graduate that year, 
otherwise, there would be no future for me. She shook her head and 
tried to make me understand the futility of writing exam papers 
without adequate knowledge of the language. I replied that I really 
wanted to try to take the high school entrance exams in six months 
and she reluctantly consented. When the time came to take the ex- 
ams, I had been in Canada for just ten months, but to everyone’s 
delighted surprise, I managed to pass. 


High School Years 

The family moved to Toronto where I went to high school. In my 
final year, the school counselor asked what my career choice was. I 
replied that I wanted to become an antiquarian, a natural choice 
since I found history and geography the most interesting subjects in 
the curriculum. He suggested that I go into the sciences instead as 
my marks in math and science averaged over 95%. I could take 
courses in chemistry, possibly leading to a teaching career, or in 
chemical engineering which seemed to have a better and more se- 
cure future. His feeling was that as an antique dealer, I could not 
expect much of a livelihood. It was the height of the depression and 
I heeded his advice. One final note 4 propos of this. I had to write 15 
exams (I insisted on taking the history exam, too, although it was 
not required for engineering), but there was a charge of one dollar 
for each. Although I had found a summer job on a farm which would 
pay a dollar a day, there was no way I could afford to give up two 
weeks salary. Hoping the principal would come up with a sugges- 
tion, I went to him and explained my predicament. He looked at my 
records, and made out a check for $15! It was one of the most 
thrilling moments in my life. 
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I have never forgotten the five summers of farm work that fol- 
lowed. Bring the cows in at 5 A.M., feed them, milk them, clean the 
stables, all before breakfast. And afterward, work in the fields all 
day, repeating the milking session in the evening. All I can say is 
that I became a very muscular young man. Upon entering the 
University of Toronto, I joined the wrestling team and spent five 
evenings a week training. It was a great life while it lasted. The de- 
pression hit hard and work became almost impossible to find. My 
mother who had been keeping boarders now had to give up her 
means of livelihood because the boarders were out of jobs and could 
no longer afford to pay six dollars a week for a room and board. 


University Years 

Our next move was to Montreal where my brother had started a 
rug cleaning business. I was accepted at McGill University and con- 
tinued my studies there. Summers were spent canvassing business 
for Kerop. It involved ringing doorbells in the wealthy sections of 
the city and asking if there were any rugs needs cleaning. People 
were very nice and amazingly I brought in fifty dollars worth of 
business a week, a tidy sum when compared with the six dollars 
weekly salary earned by our very capable secretary. For once, I had 
a few dollars in my pocket (my commission), and I knew exactly 
where the money could be spent. 

I was able to contact Mr. Hagop Kelekian, an antique dealer in 
Istanbul and began buying some Armenian coins from him. By re- 
ally economizing, I saved enough to pay him fifty cents to three 
dollars each for the coins. Sensing my interest, he sent me a copy of 
Sibilian’s book about the coinage of Cilician Armenia. Perusal of 
this volume created an enthusiasm in me which has lasted to this 
day. 

In 1936, I graduated from McGill with a degree in Chemical 
Engineering. Out of 34 freshman who started the program, 17 made 
it to graduation, and 3 got positions in chemical companies. The de- 
pression was still upon us, even though war clouds were beginning 
to gather. A British firm, W. J. Bush & Co., dealing in essential oils 
and flavors, hired me because I was instrumental in acquainting 
them with certain developments in the manufacture of vanillin in 
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Canada, information which enabled them to acquire a world exclu- 
sivity in this important commodity. The job paid twenty dollars a 
week; in addition, Bush built a lab for me to carry out experimental 
work in flavors and fragrances. 


Postgraduate Years 

My dual life as a chemist and numismatist really began at this 
point. I began to look in earnest for more sources for the purchase of 
Armenian coins. In a letter dated October 5, 1936, J. Schulman of 
Amsterdam sent me a page of their price list on Armenian coins. I 
bought quite a few pieces. My next letter inquired about the avail- 
ability of Langlois’ book. The response was negative. A letter from 
Spink & Son dated October 5, 1936 informed me that a drachm of 
Tigranes in fair condition was available at two pounds. 

After two years at W. J. Bush & Co., I realized that I needed a 
much greater knowledge of Organic Chemistry if I was to make any 
progress in my field. Bush allowed me to attend graduate school on 
a part-time basis if that was acceptable to the university. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not. It was suggested that I discuss my situation 
with the head of the department. The professor was adamant, how- 
ever, and declared that it was a long-standing policy at McGill that 
graduate students be enrolled full time. Crestfallen, I told the dis- 
couraging news to my friends in the graduate organic lab. All seven 
of them marched to the office of the dean of the graduate school, Dr. 
Maass, to voice their protest. Dr. Maass sent for me, and after a 
long conversation, decided that he would make an exception in my 
case. I shall be forever grateful. I continued to work for Bush, was 
engaged in war projects at graduate school, and eventually received 
a doctorate in Organic Chemistry (1941). 

During my undergraduate and postgraduate years I made fre- 
quent trips to New York to visit my sisters and my aunt and uncle. 
In course of one such visit, shortly after Pearl Harbor, I met a lovely 
young lady, the former Vicki Hagopian, at an AGBU function. We 
married a year later, in December 1942. I found it interesting that 
she didn’t mention until after our wedding that she had a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Our marriage was blessed with three children, Robert, 
Betty and Joan. 
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Some of my research projects at W. J. Bush were of interest to 
chemical science and I decided to submit one of them for publication 
in the journal of the American Chemical Society. To my surprise, 
the paper was accepted, marking the beginning of Vicki’s long in- 
volvement with the editing and typing of my many publications in 
chemistry and numismatics. The clarity of her thinking as reflected 
in the material she edited still amazes me. 


Early Years in the U.S. 

In 1945 we left Canada to reside in the United States. I was of- 
fered several jobs in the vicinity of New York, and eventually chose 
one with a small company which would allow me to do outside con- 
sulting in my field. It proved to be the right choice for me because it 
gave me time for my own scientific research and for my numismatic 
activities. 

Since the latter is such an important part of my life, I have come 
to the conclusion that for this autobiography a review of my corre- 
spondence with other numismatists and coin dealers spanning half 
a century may serve the cause of Armenian numismatics. On going 
over my bulging files containing several thousand pieces of corre- 
spondence, I have also become aware of the role played by a dozen 
or so people in guiding the course of my studies. 

Not long after the end of World War II, I received a copy of Bas- 
madjian’s book on Armenian coinage written in 1936. It became my 
Bible. Armed with the information I had learned from the book, I 
began corresponding with a number of dealers in Europe in the 
hope that they could provide me with certain types of coins. Most 
responded that they could offer Roman coins bearing the inscription 
ARMENIA or ARMENIACVS. I purchased whatever they had at $1 
to $3 a coin. 


1950s 

I made the acquaintance of Dr. Jacob Hirsch, a renowned scholar 
and numismatist with galleries and residence on West 54th Street 
in Manhattan. He sold me some ARMENIACVS sestertii at $10 to 
$25 each. On one of my visits, he brought out a box full of Roman 
gold coins, several hundred pieces, all in FDC condition, saying that 
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he had two offers of $50,000 for the contents of the box, one from a 
lord in England and another from a count in Italy. It was a dazzling 
collection. I was most interested in three ARMENIACVS gold 
pieces, each marked $250, but on my salary of $300 a month, this 
was out of the question. Dr. Hirsch asked me how much I could of- 
fer. I suggested $250 for the three. I shall never forget how he 
picked them out, handed them to me, and told me that I could pay 
for them at my convenience! Then he advised me to buy an ex- 
tremely fine tetradrachm of Tigranes which he felt was the best in 
existence. I bought it for $110. Some twenty years later, I gave it to 
my son-in-law, Torkom Demirjian, when he decided to go into the 
coin and antique business. 

In 1950, I visited the museum of the American Numismatic 
Society in New York and requested to see any Armenian coins they 
might have. Mr. William Clark, the Curator of Medieval and 
Modern Coins showed me a tray containing a copper coin of Kiurike. 
I noted that the literature reported the existence of only one other 
Kiurike piece and that it might be worth studying. Mr. Clark sug- 
gested that I submit a short paper on the subject. On February 23, 
1951, I sent the Society an article entitled “A Rare Armenian Coin.” 
On March 17, Mr. Sawyer M. Mosser, the editor of Museum Notes, 
informed me that the article had been accepted for publication. 
Joyous news. 

In a letter dated October 27, 1955, Mr. Louis C. West, the presi- 
dent of the American Numismatic Society, suggested that I apply 
for membership in the Society, which I promptly did, and a month 
later Mr. Mosser informed me that the Council of the ANS had 
unanimously elected me an Associate Member of the Society. Mr. 
West and Mr. Mosser had launched me on a serious numismatic ca- 
reer. 

In 1952, I purchased a number of coins from Spink & Son in 
London and from other sources. The pieces from the Ryan sale, in- 
cluding many rarities of Roman coins relating to Armenia, were of 
particular interest. Looking over the prices paid then for the coins, 
one is amazed at the tremendous increase in their value thirty years 
later. 
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I began studying the coinage of Cilician Armenia with a view to 
preparing a treatise on the subject. It was going to be a most diffi- 
cult project. The literature was outdated and limited in scope. I was 
fully aware of the fact that I would have to acquire a large number 
of coins for study and would have to become familiar with existing 
collections in the museums in Europe. But I set about the task with 
much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Djanjigian, a student from Beirut, informed me that a coin 
dealer in Beirut, Mr. A. Poladian, had Armenian coins for sale. A 
letter to Mr. Poladian began a correspondence which lasted for over 
twenty years. During this period, he sent me literally thousands of 
Armenian coins as well as many Crusader hoards. A patriotic 
Armenian, he was one of the first to donate valuable pieces to the 
numismatic department of the Historical Museum in Armenia. 

In 1953 when I went to Europe to establish a branch of the then 
highly successful American perfume company, Fabergé, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Berj Garabetian, a noted numismatist who 
had been sent to France by Catholicos Karekin I of Cilicia to attend 
courses in classical studies. While in Paris, he classified the coins of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, describing each coin in detail on a large 
format sheet. 

On returning from Europe, I began extensive correspondence with 
various institutions in the hope that I would visit them at a later 
date to make an inventory of their holdings. A question arose. How 
was I to make a reliable record of their coins? The choices were to 
make casts, a time-consuming effort, not very practicable when 
large numbers are involved, or to make paper impressions which 
suffered from the disadvantage of a lack of clarity. A method had to 
be found whereby thousands of coins could be recorded in a rela- 
tively short time. 

Gradually the idea grew that if instead of making paper impres- 
sions (rubbed over lightly with pencil to bring out details), one could 
use metal foil. After some experimentation, I found that pressing a 
coin with aluminum foil gave an exact image of the coin which could 
be preserved indefinitely in the absence of external pressure. A 
practical application of this system involved the use of a corporation 
seal. The upper jaw of the seal was permanently fitted with a hard 
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rubber sheet. A rectangle of aluminum foil was folded to hold the 
coin placed on a second rubber sheet and pressed in the jaw of the 
seal which now had a permanent rubber facing and a movable lower 
base. From 60 to 100 impressions could be made per hour in this 
manner. Every detail of the coin was clear, and the folded sheet 
gave the die axis relation of the obverse and reverse. The aluminum 
foil was too shiny and did not photograph well, but it could be used 
for purposes of study better than the coin itself. If photographs were 
required, casts could be made from them and then photographed. 
Once this discovery was made, I sent corporation seals to Lebanon, 
Turkey, the Soviet Union, and other countries, and eventually ob- 
tained impressions of their collections of Armenian coins. Inci- 
dentally, this procedure is now used by numismatists throughout 
the world to acquire material for research. 

On July 16, 1958, I left for Europe to record the coins in various 
museums. On the strength of letters written by Dr. George C. Miles, 
chief curator of the American Numismatic Society, to Mr. Georges 
Le Rider and Mr. Jean Babelon of Bibliothéque Nationale, to Pro- 
fessor E. Holzmair of Kunsthistorische Museum in Vienna, and to 
Dr. John Walker of the British Museum, I was admitted to all these 
institutions. 

The Mekhitarist Museum in Vienna was perhaps the richest re- 
pository of Armenian coins. Here I was introduced by a good friend, 
Mr. Artin Aslanian of New York who had made substantial financial 
gifts to the Mekhitarists. 

Thanks to the good offices of a leading Armenian businessman, 
Mr. V. Fringhian, I was able to see and record the private collection 
owned by Mrs. Baghdadlian in Paris. Her father had been a diplo- 
mat in the French foreign service before the turn of the century and 
had formed the collection. Ten years later, in 1968, she offered the 
collection to me for a nominal sum. I happily purchased it. 

This was a most productive numismatic journey. I returned home 
with over 5,000 impressions of Armenian coins. Additional impres- 
sions were sent from the museum in Armenia, from the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad thanks to the friendly cooperation of Dr. 
Bykov and Dobrovolsky, and from the Djemaran in Beirut through 
the efforts of Mr. Djanjigian. 
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The next step preparatory to writing a book on Cilician coins was 
to bring together all the published material relating to Roupenian 
coins. The earliest printed book on Armenian coins was M. Brosset, 
printed in St. Petersbourg in 1839. A copy was nowhere to be found, 
but the National (Miasnikian) Library in Erevan—much to my sur- 
prise—sent me their only copy so that I could pursue my studies. 
The earliest report on a Roupenian coin (not including the bilingual 
coins) appeared in St. Petersbourg in 1745. Thanks to a search un- 
dertaken by Prof. A. A. Bykov, it was found and its contents trans- 
mitted to me. Sir Steven Runciman, the author of the three-volume 
treatise on The Crusaders, wrote me several letters to clarify some 
points I had raised on historical events relating to the coinage of 
certain kings. 

From 1950 to 1960, literally thousands of coins were added to my 
collection, mostly from Lebanon. The acquisition of over fifty Gos- 
dantin III/IV coins enabled me to find a method of distinguishing 
the coins of Gosdantin III from those of Gosdantin IV by specific 
gravity determinations. Two hoards of Hetoum-Zabel trams also be- 
came available. By chance, the two hoards proved complimentary, 
making it possible to arrange the coinage of these rulers in chrono- 
logical order. 

The question of the identity of the Armenian Bissancios Stauratos 
was finally resolved. They were shown to be trams of Cilician 
Armenia, having a prominent cross on the reverse. 

Some uncertainty had been expressed regarding the authenticity 
of Armenian gold pieces. The paucity of specimens cast a doubt as to 
their genuineness. But the problem was solved by finding silver 
coins struck with the identical dies of the gold coins, proving that 
the gold pieces were indeed genuine and contemporary. They had 
probably been struck for presentation as gifts on special occasions. 

As a result of my visit to the Vienna Mekhitarists, I became ac- 
quainted with His Grace Archbishop Mesrob Habozian, a most ca- 
pable and gentle person with piercing eyes. In gratitude for his al- 
lowing me to make impressions of their entire collection of three 
thousand coins, I promised to write articles for his journal. I kept 
the promise. Later, he saw to it that my numismatic books were 
translated into Armenian and published by his press. It was what 
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Father Sibilian would have wanted. Incidentally, their coin collec- 
tion is now in excess of 10,000 pieces. 

A problem that still needs clarification, in spite of my correspon- 
dence with Prof. Philip Grierson, the noted British scholar, is the 
identity of the Bissancios Sarracenati d’Arménie. 

Early in 1958, I received a letter from Professor Asbed Donabe- 
dian of Beirut informing me of his interest in studying coins. Our 
correspondence grew as time went on. He was in a position to obtain 
coins first hand and was instrumental in providing me with alu- 
minum foil impressions of several collections. He authored several 
very interesting articles which were published in Armenian journals 
in Beirut. 


Publication of the Coinage of Cilician Armenia 

I had begun working on this book in the early 1950s and in 1958, 
a draft was finally completed and sent to Professor Sirarpie der 
Nersessian. She read it carefully and made a number of valuable 
suggestions and corrections. Another copy was given to Dr. George 
C. Miles of the American Numismatic Society. His comments were 
also most helpful. 

In 1959, the corpus was submitted to the American Numismatic 
Society. Within a few months I received a letter from Mr. Sawyer 
Mosser informing me that it had been approved for publication. This 
most welcome news represented the fruition of my efforts for almost 
a decade, involving over 8,000 hours of dedicated work. My wife, 
who has always been my best critic, had worked with me through- 
out the whole period. We had the satisfaction of having achieved our 
purpose. 

The volume was published by the American Numismatic Society 
in 1962 as their Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 147. It 
was a voluminous book, having 31 introductory pages, 494 pages of 
text (including the corpus) and 48 plates. It achieved wide acclaim 
and received favorable reviews in the numismatic world. After its 
publication, I received many letters from scholars and collectors and 
widened my acquaintance with other numismatists. Among Arme- 
nian numismatists, Dr. M. Abgarians, then of Iran, and Mr. B. 
Sabbagh of Syria, deserve special mention. 
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1960s 

I was informed by the Societé Francaise de Numismatique that at 
a meeting on Nov. 9, 1963, I had been elected a “membre correspon- 
dant” of the Society. In the same month, on Nov. 20, 1963, the Royal 
Numismatic Society in England notified me that they had elected 
me a Fellow of the Society. 

As a result of the publication of the Coinage of Cilician Armenia, 
dealers were encouraged to sort out their Armenian coins and before 
long my collection increased by over 20,000 pieces. Eventually, I do- 
nated collections to various institutions. By supplying me with these 
coins, the dealers actually saved them from destruction. It is no se- 
cret that the Turks were constantly melting Armenian silver pieces 
and using the silver for jewelry. It is noteworthy that because of the 
attention Armenian coins were now enjoying, four of my cor- 
respondents, namely, Mr. Armenak Poladian, Mr. Miadsin Ha- 
vandjian, Prof. Asbed Donabedian and Prof. A. A. Ebeyan, suc- 
ceeded in two decades to raise the number of Armenian coins extant 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand. Most of the specimens were 
found in Turkey and northern Syria. 

My new goals were to try to find answers to still unsolved prob- 
lems relating to Cilician Armenian coins, to collect material for a se- 
rious study of Artaxiad coins, and to take a good look at Crusader 
coins, a subject which had not been really studied for a hundred 
years. 

Mr. Poladian offered to sell me over 20 Crusader hoards at a rea- 
sonable price. I accepted the offer. These hoards consisted of mixed 
coins, both silver and copper, some in poor condition. Up to this 
time, the hoards reported in the literature consisted of presentable 
billons, attractive to dealers and collectors. Although the parcels 
which Mr. Poladian sent me were not readily saleable because of 
their appearance, I felt that they had truer numismatic value than 
hoards of several hundred helmet billons. It is interesting that once 
I received these shipments, the supply was exhausted and no more 
has become available. I saved these hoards for future study. 

Mr. Havandjian sent me copper coins struck by Roupenian princes 
and I was able to publish an article putting forth the available ma- 
terial and information. He also sent me a Crusader type of billon 
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struck by Levon I found among 8465 billons of Bohemund IV of 
Antioch. This was a unique discovery worthy of publication. 

Having recorded all the specimens of Artaxiad coins in the major 
museums in Europe, and being fortified by the purchase of a large 
number of coppers, I finally completed an extensive study which 
was published by the American Numismatic Society in 1968 under 
the title of “A Classification of the Coins of the Artaxiad Dynasty of 
Armenia.” It was a major effort and set the stage for my ambitious 
plan of preparing a corpus on the coinage of this period. 


1970s-1980s 

Continued demand for information on Cilician coins prompted the 
publication of my treatise on Medieval Armenian Coins, first ap- 
pearing in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, and later in book form. 
In this work, I presented clear line drawings of the coins, and 
English transliteration in a circle around the drawing, and a trans- 
lation in the outer circle. Excellent line drawings were obtained by 
taking photographs of the coins, going over the legends, figures or 
designs with black India ink, then bleaching out the photographs. 
This was done on a 3X enlargement, so that when the final bleached 
work was reduced to normal size, it became a very good representa- 
tion of the coin itself. It made the study of Roupenian coins more in- 
teresting to the non-Armenian collector or scholar. The same tech- 
nique was used in my book on Roman Coins and Medallions 
Relating to Armenia, written in Armenian and published by the 
Mekhitarists in Vienna in 1971. It listed over 600 Roman coins 
having legends or marks relating to Armenia. 

To digress from numismatic activities a bit, it can be mentioned 
that I left Fabergé in 1954, but continued my consulting efforts in 
the flavor and fragrance industry. In 1951, D. Van Nostrand 
Company had published my book on Perfumery Synthetics and 
Isolates. In 1967, a second revised edition was published by Elsevier 
Publishing Company under the title of Perfumery and Flavoring 
Synthetics and was selected as one of the 100 best scientific/tech- 
nical books among 4,000 published. The third revised edition was 
published by Allured Publications in 1986. 
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In the course of my research projects, I discovered a new method 
of preparing a compound called “leaf alcohol,” a substance that gives 
a fresh green odor to fruits and vegetables. A major American firm 
adopted leaf alcohol for use in a food flavor, and before long, I was 
catapulted into the manufacture of small-scale expensive chemicals 
for the fragrance and flavor industries. A manufacturing company, 
Bedoukian Research, Inc., was incorporated in 1972 and now em- 
ploys five doctoral chemists and ten graduate chemists. My son 
Robert who had studied chemical engineering at Tufts and received 
his doctorate in Organic Chemistry from Purdue University, joined 
the firm in 1975 and now heads its operations. 

The challenges encountered in organic chemistry are almost as 
exciting as those in numismatics, but lack the romance of history. 

My work on numismatics never ceased. By the mid-1970s, I had 
accumulated records of close to a thousand Artaxiad coins. Many of 
them were tetradrachms of Tigranes II, struck in Antioch, but a suf- 
ficient number of other types warranted an attempt to prepare a 
corpus. The Royal Numismatic Society was willing to consider pub- 
lication of the book, and Dr. Michael Metcalf, the editor of the 
Society, undertook the arduous task of reading the manuscript and 
making the necessary changes. 

Professor Otto Morkholm of the Copenhagen National Museum 
read the final draft. Both Miss Margaret Thompson and Mrs. Nancy 
Waggoner of the American Numismatic Society were most helpful 
during the preparation of this work. The Coinage of the Artaxiads of 
Armenia appeared in 1978 as Special Publication, No. 10 of the 
Royal Numismatic Society. It contained 10 introductory pages, 80 
pages of text and corpus and 8 plates. The Mekhitarists of Vienna 
obtained 500 copies of the corpus and plates which they incorpo- 
rated with the Armenian text in 1983. As frequently happens, new 
material turned up shortly after publication, and was summarized 
in the 1983 edition of Revue des Etudes Arméniennes and other 
journals. 

In 1972, I received a letter from Y. T. Nercessian of Los Angeles 
announcing the formation of the Armenian Numismatic Society. As 
a result of his untiring efforts, the club has grown and attracted the 
attention of numismatists world wide. The Society also issues the 
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Armenian Numismatic Journal on a regular basis. The publication 
of the Sibilian memorial volume in 1980 (1978), edited by Mr. 
Nercessian and Dr. D. Kouymjian, was a milestone in the Society’s 
activities. Recognizing the need for a comprehensive bibliographical 
reference volume dealing with Armenian numismatics, the 
Armenian Numismatic Society published Nercessian’s Armenian 
Numismatic Bibliography and Literature in 1984. This bilingual 
printing of 729 pages, including 1349 references, will long remain a 
handy references for all those interested in the coinage of Armenia 
and related subjects. Mr. Nercessian is an indefatigable worker and 
his correspondence with me is voluminous. 

Many suggestions for a second revised edition of my out-of-print 
book on the Coinage of Cilician Armenia were being sent to me. 
Publishing a new edition by the American Numismatic Society or 
any other organization was now beyond anyone’s means. But on in- 
vestigation, I discovered to my surprise that photocopying was a 
very reasonable way of getting around the financial problem. I 
brought the text up to date by inserting new information obtained 
since 1962 and photocopied the entire book. The original plates 
which had been photographed from aluminum foil impressions were 
not very satisfactory and I decided to replace them with pho- 
tographs of plaster casts. A fine edition, with hard cover and gold 
lettering, was thus published in 1979 at a fraction of the cost of the 
original volume. 

The Armenian Numismatic Society felt that my articles, both 
English and Armenian, scattered in many journals which were not 
readily available, should be collected in a single volume. Again 
thanks to the low cost of photocopying, my 47 numismatic articles 
appearing from 1952 to 1980 were combined in one book under the 
title of Selected Numismatic Studies. It was Special Publication, No. 
1 of the Armenian Numismatic Society, dated 1981. 

Numismatists had long recognized that certain coins struck in the 
second and third century before Christ belonged to Armenian kings, 
but because the number of coins known to exist was very small, the 
specimens could not be incorporated into the fabric of an Armenian 
study. Babelon devoted several pages in his classic Les Rois de 
Syrie, d’Arménie et de Commagéne to this question and attributed 
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the coins of Sames, Arsames, Xerxes and Abdissares to Armenian 
kings. Earlier, in 1859, Langlois had mentioned that some of these 
coins belonged to Armenia. In 1963, Mr. Cyril Toumanoff published 
his scholarly work, Studies in Christian Caucasian History, and 
presented a chronology of the rulers of the Orontid dynasty in Ar- 
menia from 401 B.C. to 95 B.C. 

This chronology perplexed me for years and prevented me from 
studying the coinage of the early rulers of Armenia. According to 
Toumanoff, five rulers bore the name Orontes, but other rulers were 
part of this dynasty, including Sames, Arsames, and Xerxes. What 
couldn’t be explained was the fact that not a single coin struck in 
Armenia attributable to an Orontes was in existence. It finally oc- 
curred to me that perhaps the Orontes Kings did not belong to the 
same ruling dynasty which had struck coins. Once this idea took 
hold, consulting historical sources as well as the recently published 
Armenian Encyclopedia confirmed my thinking that the Orontids 
ruling in Greater Armenia under the influence of the Achaemenid 
kings never struck coins. The kings ruling in southwestern Armenia 
under the Seleucids did issue coins, as did other small kingdoms in 
Asia Minor. 

Soon the hidden facts came to light; the rest was simple. I had al- 
ready compiled a record of this period from various museums and 
had personally collected many specimens. Enough pieces were now 
available to make a study, and an important article on the subject 
was published in the Museum Notes of the American Numismatic 
Society in 1981 entitled Coinage of the Armenian Kingdoms of 
Sophene and Commagene. The following year, the Armenian Nu- 
mismatic Society in its Special Publication, No. 4 published the 
article in booklet form along with its Armenian version. 

This autobiography has dealt primarily with my numismatic en- 
deavors over the past fifty years. Hopefully, it will encourage others 
to continue research on the many problems that remain to be 
solved, and will give them the intense satisfaction that I have 
derived from collecting and studying the coinage of Armenia.! 


1 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XX (1994), No. 1, pp. 13-22. 


BbUNRL SUPP 208 FPUUULEPSAR GbR 
(Pipl buy pr [db fu) 


D ph Gyfu UE pukukushs, fury ‘bp wg fro ws Luh puhgrr fiw 
Sfpfiianfpp, 1984 Focuhus fis Ufe Gapph SEY psf Sutin fyb gue he 
wbykhugieg Lube puhga[Feuh npn pe 6 pani pal bye purguin fl 
Sununn py fp, dolnimds ff op pel us ey frees hy ss tnewbrl bb pneu: Pinu hast 
pup; Eu qyzugnil guy way pls § srl uss Sul ws 7, A frirgh op fup fustl 
fulinplkg qu puSfeuky fit piss h Fira g prs huss qyoefu A pe: Ui wunky uu 
hus sh, np usiyu wares Yun ply pe uy us frit p A pis bn op Eu up hinp Sh Yuri ply: 
hp Ne a Sul ng fs pti EE pr wis Sry, ap ff Pusu fro push fp 
hun pf fbtiuug poe fd pub p pre wkuws ffi ff Selected Numismatic 
Studies gppppi SEY umnemds 1981 fh, ke yuu phg tinge prt rtp 
gprehy, acpkth, fi ginal Fig pole fis fp «wh§ pd & unre [dF fpr» of ps 
spe 

Gre wa yu ws res Yo ry pruels pp ubjuuy, Eu genni Sufi nanchguy (FE ohh 
pip apy OTT Me a puts AP pr: Purpk pus fuurmpsp, Anpurypu fi pnp 
fe ahpehi SEY, Some of Us Survived, une £ Quin SEumnm prpp- 
phos wbgkhug paeft fet Ap Shp finnish ph Pusu fis Unus) his Sunt uy- 
fun Susy is Quik pug lk Sf frirgh 1926 wns pi fis, Epp Sip Qe Ty sis 
qunlthg hip, Lh ku 4p funpSfof FE Snu up bunp gach fl Yphuk poe wy ap 
lid TE panes bi 

Gre hp A fu pobre fl ff prtgk pneu SEY A hp Juttrunl win p fag lF fh 
yu dE 1, apn phy php ap fispf Saal us pr funp Lautiuhne fF fri nuk gud 
bi, pupal bp Punpoighh pl Pinmdahkpke bee Unt pts 
FLl"1 wa gis Susie gual wiht p his SEL Pusu pr, apoip KE puns Eu fl hE wh phu 
neqqnef? ftp: 

Appl bpufumy fp, hp dep gpgtt fopu fuoupp, Pb kpp tu sims Sh 
Utpuumfiry SES (nifFp quicuhik packs A punuk pug ghrp), Suu pr Skin 
pps £ enriuy prs ly fp nuh gyal, op Epp ku anu pif pu wuntkd, Ep [Ful 
RE pf ust fr ho wens tenet Eph pga pd alas neoned: Jif Suiypu np 4p 
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Supt Say ne Pape gpequgfbkpach phpep me fp qupquget ep 
whnhg minkumhoh quip ppbkpp, Yopbef ye spunfehp np bu unped ful 
kh qnpiugpkd Snqugnpsuhwh upgpuhut LAgaghkp Sntdph w pun 
qpneftbwh Sah wp: 

Vopu piunutifep yupritwlus § Ebeqgkguhwh unm Qinpybkp be pu 
funukpukp: Pip yubufs pdf pumds &, Fk frp ap gun ungucenpremd & 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin ghpeft yumdoaffbudp Saykpki (Fup_d oboe 
Ahh), op bp Seger ye yepgeep fp pnp ep whqul ick packs: 

he free engee Utkpphu qphnms § Sopu hagth, ap Putian ap 
¢m fel muwtfr Mepfy Sopwpayp tp Gepnyuygp FS9 unpad § bh 
unu~ihi widp Equé bk, op uhowds § Patihbuugapinkg Lp Oud wikwt 
quryuprifteut fh9: bpp ferepe qunuup hsp ppt Spufuyuds § ap 
fig puny tha qgaypag fp alten Paepg plunwifpbkpne quel 
bE prt Satu, whe pd § yw SwiIoewdp hk ynemnd fFaipp Epu- 
fuutib pp uhuwds bh Saghph bpgby bk Sughahuts fag pel gpg fy 

Un fr JuiParfompoaypr Quinkpugdnd, hu gnpoulguhuts Yasir 
kip gethaps dbp) qaut, bk guubkpapy qupne mnm§ fh ghowugw- 
UncfFfrip shames VEY me hu Spy path web Sagkp Qupgeck gas he 
wisulap mbdhp pynckgu pbyf Upuphny wiqueng: Grp Epyoe 
Saipfrep Sugar Say Gadaenphhe Shaget nnewwhe path fh b 
junufugul Luyuunuif S59, quyh uP guguds qinue: Uiyne zn, fri p- 
fungtighi: hewig Lepbhkyp Vaniuw japwi funwunrG optpp kph- 
Unikgut nneuwhuth uaStiuif con kh fh putf us J] Yurypkp: 1918 
Aruhuti pl, Pughubpgiepp ¢aqadapeph furunmgus pkg yunyb- 
tuuhwh Sogkpoe depaquepdp, kh Ynempone Lfyunt ting ful goby 
wquin Suyuunuif Pp uusfubiepp, puyg Ykpkp PS wy mtg 
ypinf grbbhup: Lata godapee iw quyreunnd, Pugh pgik pp 
quiigukguh Paipppay kinflr kh Supferpuenp Suquphbhpad Syke 
wihuypbifip Siug hi: 

Purypu he fp yetquiif Shuguds gape quewbbkpp wg wypneunf 
Sh Qngukpne She Luby, Upep fu: Ge pup ap wh tu fumdlntiul wd 
Ppt bp, ppb dumwSockgue gugffuhwtibpo. Cat ppp gh 
duprefipel ne wing epwdap fh Pampas feip: hip hp 
fecump Pkg pinpunpky Upyphpar, ap bputawhus fol P art ypre ous 
nah Sp, uuu bowhuughiepp Says Sénut yf geinny (Purg- 
buh pgik poe uf] qucubutar Fp op hu), wep phg hp Popupaypu 
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nunuuyos Eh fFoepphpne pore fir uml: OC uypu yugaqigue ghu 
AP ss prot of pr: Gu wutue his bo gfebih mye Enwtigneh fp Bus Suul 
gets So) Supa hh Ypubhe PS pp php tnfy me fp phe 
amb postih fir LEY: Nephy aeuncg fs Pp, putin Sw hte g fri] 
paqnrfir ae Shu Pyuhny ld fis ubppe: VEp Paewputine [FE usts A qfunne- 
uy fin upuotk hi: guShy Lip opuywS hl p: 

1925 bp, bh ku mmhurf SPurynemds kh Sk fFoed-Quryky pf pyran: 
Crh yh fuutine Fuk pp qugh kh Supynegh FE Sfu gpl ik p mf np 
gubd: Qupf uti pfopkt fuuiineikpas Seoul wine fF fri ak bh Shu 
Phequiinuhwt quel Santbahwts ppb kh yotup bi susfubyne gig hir 
aga: Gu pus pdb uy hp LhAt, umutk pk p ervuss os ty sis wy wus err ess fi Swmuw— 
Apu mygkpegh Vpyupurha Ugguype Pubrgurpraipy be ql gpuh pr 
qu pub LEG kA: bypagh we pnt kh Eph yup ft bing, Skip 
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Sure npr lp ss bul uh Ap Shape OC bupnybwtkh, fl of fps gus tyr fre Skin 
Phrunnky, qap Yo yuShd fphigh wuyuopr 

Gees Sr ees err es y fr LEY hEwipp ghep fu thr Skg Lil wh inpbhibpas Su 
AP us pr: Qhu wbyueapkg fis fu dbniipnyd fp (chiropractor) fp Shun, fat 
Qiunutifphu Sban, ap wbqykpgh pbqaep nfpunygkinkd qupb pp Equid fs 
fav grammy: Ue pasin Spurtiunyp me ypotuubp hpi ph bm ap ke 
wyinke PS UApubp opkpp tpt wtquidl bhkgqkgh kpfiudt: Prumhep 
espn, wh pdf Suhap Ye yunpmung Subg gt yopwkoep of pgs 
qupultp SEY wiqual: Qupha ump, sup gape Ppl $p wuuis- 
popu urruus pre Hy sts any Lp Saat ws pr: Gapepy, op qpyncms Sp many pil pve. 
Sanh Saquqapép fp Shin, gacuwSuin bandh Dn gplgf, PS alee y- 
Put fudfp Sufup gaps fp qguth wqupuh fh LEY, uy [FE ge: 
Rhpng qugmPfrhu bkphmyagreg bp gaprunfpnd Oph. Shug py, 
wg fae. Gusts win arg fr Saquigaps Sp, ap jotu pk gue ff as op tas px ss Ly iin fu- 
qpprebyacu, oghbyn Subp qapshpach be yubufubyne nbqahw qpeypnge: 

Uyuuyku, Brinig 1927/4 ku puiufubg fh Ounp pub (Ospringe): 
bypage quuuhut Poh-ubububing pbip $e: Qhu mbquenphghh ful 
wupfpsu singe ugqag Shin, why bp pkqaeh pu gad pabbyjnew wun 
Sunny (gnpu mmpf wrk yp gud): Uyy froupnd, bu tu foul p fb pbs 
wpb funk muubboe mmpbiutur Spoul by pypmpmd siya 
Sutgutut ph wggkgnifdiut fil dp, op Pp qugh bh ul wn fuunuh fi 
fpuy funyan munkpad gptgh, AUUULUSL FPUY & bpp Sep 
neuneggneShh Op: UL AE (urmbhurp hp ghybd fp wines) Sapgneg [Fk 
rh & aye wspaip opts wyunmurypaubunnnts, bu mingp yubiahl ging be qavvue 
gulf wngh pugunphgp, PS pdf Safa wispadhyn § np mye 
wupf fymyae pl, uypuuy$u, pdf Satu uyugay qayne(eprt ypinf 
grchbhny Uh fp gynefup yupdtlg hk Jung fod fp Suubghiky, FS fp grep 
§ gpucnp pila feu Suu gh; wnwg pega Sp pup 
éwhofenifFiwh: Gu yumuufuwtkgh pukyod, (Fk dkég ufuneuts SEY 
fuquyge ho pupuppt wnbky Ephpappwhet fuptapwip Ponph 
etn fprttkpp Ao wh ws ly uf ws Saul ws hy & pray bg se: Gre Ful usta hy pr 
Smuue, bu Fut fi LEY bquds bf wap uel fu: Quel wisp enprp hh, 
yagaqn fiat p wigraegh pine ld pik pu: 
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CrypnpnwyuGd YupdwpwGh wmuphGkp 

Linnwtippu finfuuggpnckgu. Papa fio, mp ku yukufubgh kphpap- 
quihut dupdupute: bil fe pQpe npr pifiugeph, gyprgh funpsp- 
quinn Supgneg AG pug § pol plunge pein myuguy gopsoe- 
Uhre Few wuyuephg fh Safa p: Gu yun fauibegh, (Fb Y’neghil pypuy 
Suugkhin Lp, pluahwt plinpocftfpet Pp, put ap bu thus bh 
quantal pci ne wyfuupSmggpae[tfcip uP Ebb yuan SE pp ppuhwt 
UpPipp po muwinquehats Yewppu big Peywgplg ap fino 
Suurg fine Few fu plunpldt ghumhwt Efrgepp, pup ap (Fnew- 
putin fiw ko gf ftews LEY fil Upykpreh LAP pip Wk web y fr 
pupdp Sp: Gu fphuygh wath; quuphfeug php np pug finn Feu £59, 
Paphs wnufiapgnkyad neanegguhoh maguphg pl, yond wy ppl fru 
furs Bupa pg pine kwh, np Yhphbp neki ek yf pose be ayusSrif 
wywgayete Pp pwiptag ququipupl bp, PS ppp Sug bar fu 
Sunmhut, bu shh yplp abby pe opus hh fp zushy: 
Stunkuw hush erway 5s was wy fr (depression) wath Eee was of xs us anus pr fre bp he ku 
neyunpnefefrch qupdnigh fp fupunf: Lee dhl ban Pp mye fon 
cope [Ft buh: Gu ybinp kh wnttby, nmutSfirg piiuine[F fru (Eu wunkgh op 
yuu ne ftw pure prt wy wnbbil, Shun np skp mywSut ack 
Supunm pug pinmn Pew prim prtbbpach), puyg que PSY anny gf 
fp frpmpuatighep pial Sulu: $k bu wywpuhp op Lhe 
utuntughi gaps op _ginkp Sh, np Ye pbuh opmhus LEY anya, 
wuhugs Eppke hh Yplup Spuduppy fl apne yupfdulat opu- 
yuspysu: Brewin ap mbophiu ypimy Pb ypagpnfefrs Sp piuby, bu 
fpkt puguinphgh ff whu& hugae[é fpr: hip Wuykgue ff ifrbpren, 
hk pnfughp (check) fp gphg wmuubdsphg nnpupp Suu: Ulye pal 
Abus ppu albugh yneghe fugphbuibb ph fp Se 

Gu Eppley ged Yptap Saat Spleg wP unig fe agape fy ary fa 
wut pik pu, apoip fpupae pusgappbg fu: Ununac fustine fu Ful pr 5 fu 
yndipp Ubpe pkpky by quinip, Puppy gatk pp, prypopls sy Yous fa 
Suhr wnm§: Ge ghinny, wyfuuinfy alpng’ op Lp mpowmuifuyph pach 
4S9, ehebpe yphikynd Yep wyfuumuter: Vfuyh uu dpi puky, 
ap Swen bu di pwdrebgey aedhg bpp py Pappy op: 
Bapoiféo pugquph Sulujpuuputip fib S bing, bu fo puguy pal pzw- 
Pupuan flat fort p ph hk prpuputighep yupunft Spy gfgbp iafphgh 
funy p Swe guifugquig ndgincfbuodp kh wih ky bp gaps qutky: 
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Puypu ap fbtumwofFfiwttk p (boarder) 4p wy SE pr, Spf Sun ply ws 
gpprems bp kaputighhy, fp opumwsShhp, put ap fhtumoffimibkpp 
wan pe bfu A thu fpiup wy plu f{bupby pie press [F eas Ly sts dig ann pus pr 
nunkuinfy ke ub Sokusly fe af pp Sun ape 


fuwtujpuupuGh wwppGkn 

Vip yuQapy mbquipafumggem frig bque ghyfp Uotunphay, ap 
Agpuypu gape Puppkyn gaps uhubp $e: Gu pugmiakgay Upytpy 
(McGill) Sarl ws pu push py he Sanh qupritubhby fh ff neon uw: Utunp 
qpuqiguy Rkpoph gopspe qunn$ pike Sum pk yay: Uyu gopep yp 
pnf{uliguhop puqueph Supacun Puqudwufs £9 qoenibpach 
quigubbkpp quptihy, k Supgiky PS mb fi aphs gape ap Surp- 
prfbut yfng mike: Papa pl yn wgife $f hh quip Pua pophh 
frpupgughep yup ff gpanch mnypuplag gaps Sucmphgp, fuybyarg 
qudup tp, bpp puqgunnch aupufiuhwh fog nnpup gata [Sur 
pret fh, Yuninuhnid Pip yun yupng purpanmgqup fhe yg th: Unwed ph 
whqul pyywynd, ku gpywifu SE9 pup Lp nyu mebh (pd 
pedi papa gh pu), k yuan pur ghinbh (AG ep qpygh gpa du fu 
uk y: 

Gu fpguy Yury Summunky Buhne Po syeuif Shun, Pufdutiyne pp 
S59 Shughin Pp hk vhumy Sughuhus gpulike giky pelts Gu pole 
gyn Pbudp ywngmgh purcupop gpuel ppb f&upkyne Suh 50 
wb fFhh 3 wnnyup gputikpne fopmpw shoppe SP: 2awynd fol 
Shumpppparftpriu, fre fudp qphg Upypybewtip Uppy but qput- 
Lope ghpesh opfiul fp: Uyu Suunnp ph forutiwy piftkpgady fol 
b9u unkyskg fuwtigununn[efet fp, np nkbg f fugh wyuop: 

1936 fAnifhr phy Safa pumph qymygackguy vnutwynd Qu 
qucap REP pu bupenapuybane Pew wunpbuipe: Ugg bpbanchgape 
bpfnmumpyhhe hh npg ajewh Sad apemptp wns h hl gunmen, 
snuibhofin yuadngkguh fhaynehy & kpkep qgapd quik ppl fruputae- 
but pubkpa hut fou: Siunkuwhuh nuyiuyp iubue ph Pégp Shin 
Sp, Suhwnwl np yquinkpugd fp abykp Pf urgib yar ugumd Shi: Pe p- 
err es os Yy rs pubepncft pet Sp, W. J. Bush & Co., qpouu pai YE wh wis 
feqkpad & payphpnd, dupdlg qh gutf bu yuumbun bgkp $f, op 
fpbiip Suboftutiuh Furuunuy fr LEY fuss fy fr Sul bal fe ype [Fouts 
Shin, gpm Pieh tp ap wpmokbg qhphtip unutmyne mage fuphap 
mig pi phh uyfuapsSh Shah unwidimhwiine[F prip (exclusivity): 
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Gaps p YEuphg yupufFulwt put unpup, pgaybu wok Qrey pfukg 
fusf Sunfup wzfounwiing fp, acp pope phe Fb he Son eq 


MkyGwdmuyuG muphGkn 

Ad kphkwh kkwipp fppk ppt pughon mn geal ugh, pulwnyge aye 
Khun fits abuse: Gu uljuuy Yous fu ws dun ful y pros [Fal ian poe inp uy 
Bhepibp Sayhwhwt gp bb pe gil Sal wp: Gael ush rif Lp, (Fnew- 
gppnems 5 Lahti pk p, 1936, Utugk purl fr a Carl wis Stig hin of ui- 
Sunmhwtin pdf qphhg fpbig fubunph qgpwtikpe gush fr Suy- 
yuu $9: Gu gikgh pup fp yung gpa: Pf yuidnpg Supgupi- 
fine pata bqure de Luhegpremgh gph spinnin. gp: Duman posts 
fs errs fy ess fp: Uppip A Apa Susur [Fb as 5 sahukd pk p, 1936/4 
bute hp inbghyughkp, Pb Yusunpp Suntup wnhny & Shear 
poi fustats, pase fpSarlfs LQ, byplyne. ousebun fe 

Gphne unus pf W. J. Bush & Co.f Wow uty fuusink yf fing, Eu plpnttgh 
AS ERG ugg § yunuiaplhd pil wuyuphg hh £59, ybing nip 
opr uh tuts elt fuipwiine fF bits yuck buy gf Fits: Nar Lihipa- 
Bpeip apunotkyg purf Puutiohfp dui pad pubusfuby (Foywdsoe neow- 
Unghkpn qypng, Eb mye phgnckyp bp Surfs pum prs ples Po pus fain 
pup, phpmbbyb tke Muh Phyunphg ph, [Bk bu puburphbt ful hu 
gut frie pad wil nei ph bly usif ws pr frie SEun: Opnbtunpp Phu TL 
hype umhwygh yupnupuphg, FU pF by Saf upumputip Yagil pur 
qupulubin epi § ap Phy ude neumiaghkpp ppp, bulked pdr 
tag poefi: Lubbrews, ku plugaegp yoeumSununkging poepp opus lusts 
wfuumutingh SE9f pl pubkpikpoe Roynp bofth wy Lfumby qug ht 
nouncgguylinfhr, “hal Wusuf (Dr. Maass) gpuubisbuslp, us prurus yas y- 
inkyr fpbig paqnep: balun Vu ghu quighg be bphywp proumlgre bus 
fp bing, npayeg pt yupwguyfu, puguanffel Sp poby Gu wunp 
Satu yuepnkwt Epping pinfe Poaets Ga pupil bg f 
wi gfuuinfy Ynez Liuhkpr huts Sufup, mye qypaghl £59 qpuqus bf 
qunkpughuhbwh gapsbpnd, bh fapguyse anges fol golnnpre 
Opqutiuslusts B ful fprurg panne [Pewh 9 (1941): 

Sul us pss press fr ff acupinmlwt neomiingh kh Fehimdsnemhwt ww 
ehikpmn pifiugeph, ku bpe bape Yhpfeugp wygkpeye pnypk pen, 
Popmppngu bk pknuypfu: Ujuypuf aygkrn Plu fp wnfefr, ppl 
Supyppsh bing, ku suboftuguy kpfunmumpy ufprek opfapgp Lp, us 
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heb (Lbelnp hu) Buynpkutsp, ZALU deniuupliok phir Ihymt ty. 
fusf syugutthg Phish Skp wl nein bik apny dul wih fp young, 
np Sufi pir SEY fpr ginpSoewds § «Phi Beta Kappa» wy us Ln 
ung put fl, ope Ys ped ss ass ws y fobs Phu pugenfh oowiaguk pe 
Qiarz Lihbpoeftbwts fon humupoeng hupg Pp fl SFr gow huh 
npngbgh wuntghdl fkhp nequphey Amercian Chemical Society/ 
Sutin bu fs op 6 penis pr bi: Ge jopnemou pugacinck gue: Duk wa yu 
wnffdn uuu Lpphph kphuputiuy Puvinhgee epi upper pk pnd 
A Sh pbiagph pad pl pugdufe fe ppl pupal oe ppt eg fpnushas 
Spumm pul ptibkpu: Ppk wyuop gh hp quptughh fp Panu 
chyubkpy ph yupqne fe feip, goyugnemd fp uppugpre bug Lh): 


UyqpGwyuG wmuppGkn UU'um vrs 

1945/5 Putiuunu dghg hip uypkypre Sulu lip pu yp VU fprurg busy 
Lusmigikpas LEQ: Pid fp unui duphkghh ff pup ganpe Upe bape 
guquph epguluyep, & dip? fp fapgay bu plnphgh pngp piht- 
prePfel tp, ap qfinf wpwothyp putf qunnupbyne pf wuyeph gfe 
#59 wpinmpph funpSppunnncf uyfounnuip: Sbumgu gph ppuuinnck gue, 
BS pucwgayh plunputep ppud bd, pup np aye qapép Funfair 
SagPuyfieg fed p Yunnaphyae pol eff puputhohuts Shinugqowunr ft frb- 
Uhpe hk ppl og font gpk po: 

Ruf ap gpudughomEfoip pol Yewhppu myugur uplnp Shh 
Puup Equd §, bo wy Eqpwhwgr few ypotqud Ed, Fb myo fir pirw- 
btuug poe fFé ut Sunt usp egugynwsp tp poyap gpwdugkntbpne bh 
Shughin fubunubutbkpee Po fulge Ppetbbpned, apap hou qup he 
qupubeh, pucwpp § hk hply Sangh, Say ppg finne buh 
pluiputi fl: Pitb ya fol Sucwyrh Pg fiudpuphbpy, apap yp yup 
bakbh Suqupmeng PofulgePprlbbp, bu may ppughh Surg puaged 
mune tf pele pk poe acg fi qe hun wpb ype SEY: 

Gphpapy Suluzfouphuyfh Quunkpagd fp wempinbs ng gunn ney, bu 
wnmguy 4. Rul feu Sughuhuts gpwtibprne ghpest opfiml Sp, 
un news 1936/4: Uu ff U. hrer Equi: Qhinewd uwyu ghpest pug- 
cud Swhofin.Phutp, bu uyumy fig feulghy Gepnyuygh fwbunuhw- 
bb pach Shin, greumynd ap fpkig Yphuh pip Sug funy (iby npny mbuw- 
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wnuguphky Santkuhwh ppotikp, wpdutig pews ARMENIA hunt 
ARMENIACVS: Gu gitgf fig ap netk pi, frpuputighep gpa hf 
Sunn $1éi A firgh $3: 


1950wyuG jemwyucGkpn 

Gu Sushio [F us gus J ‘hak. Auhnp Shrug, Sngmhuenp poutiuuk ps nme 
pp wg ban Lp goucguupwSh oe puuhudayop Vkusk pup Lk9, 
West 54pq Ongqngh fpuy, Ufe Gape: Pig pisp dufuky puis fp Snn- 
Shuhwt ubunkpg poet ARMENIACVS updutiig pre fPh ud p, Suny 
$1044 Sf frgh $25: Awl wyghypafFputkpke Skhaet anf fe, pip uphyhi 
qgecpy Swtthg Santkuahwh nuh ppb pnd pagrus Lp, pul fp 
Sup pep qannp, payne ay mbghpuquigonsh ghabghh {pduhf ff), 
pekyad (Fk fig wmnupfi poyap quaprciihac iba Sat un gads § 
$50,000A Ephne unuduph, f pis Wiig pfu uuypay yopink Ppt Ep, frog 
Prunus frur upg poufek of p: Cypugnig hs ¢aynduday Ppt kp Ga Sb 
ereprems fh Epkp ARMENIACVS updutig pniwds nulby pati 
rd, fepwpgut shoppe qi Sunn ud $2504, pagg pt ufaouahws $300 
wr fru apd pis Ypuy, age Supgh qaepe bee: ‘hak. Shp4s Suipagneg 
FE frig fpr yh wes retas Yass rly Ey: Gu Pbypunpkgh $250 Ept phi Seal was pr: Gu 
Epphe ypu pgfan FE frgybu quintip gqgarpu Sutkg, piusf 
Ephiigneg, bh puue (Fb ypted fBupky Epp ng pusp SuPup wyusingus& &: 
Bhinny qhu fupwinkg guky Shapudip yayt qhgkg hy gapkeqputtuh fp, 
np pun fp ghuuwhga flew poyapphs pocugn hhh bp: Gu gukgh $110/: 
Caepd gua muph Eup, thiuuy pu Papgal Skiflfpbbuifi uncp Epp 
npngkg Siugkin of usBurreushjas pppoe y: 

1950 AParcwhwt fi SEY, bu wm ygk igh Ufe Gope purus ph American 
Numismatic Societys (ANS) Push ys press pr ha feigptgf wnkuik 7 
af prlek Suyhuhwh gpd ap yp fe neki: Net. LApppt Ypupp 
(William Clarck), Yup hsp Sf Jiwyw pbs mL ws py fr lots yp pul - 
bipne pudifr, pub goygg unc GQapphkp mqidkuy qpulp yu 
poiuhag uipuk fp: Gu tytgh Fk gpatughuomhwt gpwhwine[e fpriip 
hp mbgkhugif Gappygh Ppwgh wy SEY yqidbuy gout ph qo- 
yufFpip hays mpdtutif “bing § pypay neon iwuf pare bahs: ph. 
Qpuppe Pbpanpkg, Fb bu tkphwypaghkhl huh yonnemds Lp uyu ufeld fis 
of psy: 23 Plinpnimp, 1951/4, ANSAt aqui phbgh sommes fp «A Rare 
Armenian Coin» YE plug hppa [Surg rreusg froin Sun gh hws ppd tp): 
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17 Pupunfs, Vp Voypp UV. Waupp (Sawyer M. Mosser) Museum 
Notesh fulpughpp, wbgthugneg FS yornubsu plantas § Spa 
eri pra lyere [PF beats Suse el ws pr: 

Q pis. Lacfu q. Uku fF (Louis C. West), ANSp bw fugu S pr, fr 27 
Sahmbkt pip, 1955 fenewh pp talon Fbyogpkg (Fk ku wig 
Fulga Phot Suhup frp qq tube py Pha pfpfaSiaghp fp bhp 
Yuyughkd, qnp ku pbafend ppl: Ut pu op bing Ope Voupp nbgt- 
qugnig, PS ANSP bapimepap Spudu pia bul p plnpads § gpe 
Qurg tf wb puygne [Fits Lihkpuhhg Uta (Associate Member): 1 pis. 
Lbuft & Oph. oun gfe qgputughnm Pius prep) wuyuphghh £59 
Pingacyg fi: 

1952/;% bu gikgh apn, pup Pp Sun gpmdtitp Lotigoiis Uippirg kh 
Apep Summa Feb kw’ yy wgpfephbk phi: Cun meyugpun bhi 
Pkuif (Ryan) fubun phir dinp papas funn pik pp, apap biok 4p 
yuprtmhk hh Luaywummif dipuphpbay Santkahwt Sagqnewg fem 
peel ie pe: Pub pn us fs winks {Bu proews gfhitpp, Epbunch anus i fr Eunp 
ahd fp Shug Ypy uy apy gputiipm ghikpach yews yurkypned fh 
dry 

Ga uhumy muntiwufpky Ypyphbut Lapua gpadtikpp, bape 
wml nibh ye mye fle Ypy quenpuink ype porwufpee fe Lp: 
Yur yf pyyup zum gémup fir wyzfoumuip fp: bpuh ug ponuhuts 
spububneffchp Sprgu bp & Soppgnbmy’ weitere bu thal pe 
ghuuhhg bp wy fpagqacffbwts Shin, (FE neuneSiwupphyne Sata 
upkunp Sen ding eepsh PES us pustsush gpuatibp Lh Sustro fF usiius yh Gepn- 
yup Futigupwtik poe LEY gaye fe netkgag Sue pudntk pnt 
Shun: Yung hk mye ku ye wy foun ppir SEI Lf fupSrck guy yusn 
PES fourier use werene Fb pe: 

ph. Bub phbut Dk yprefFuSury neuwing fp, wbgkhugaeg FE 
Db yp feusuy Soghi’ Opt. Ue Pn punks Su yhwhwt gpa atk 
ou func: Cuil wh Pp, aeqgyaews 0 pus. Pa jpuunk wh fis, uhjuue [Fy fFuhgre- 
pet fp, np mhkkg puwt map fh uch: Uyu turf trushuel pong pis 
wmunughopht uh phi qphhg Suqupuenp Sasha gpa pugyge 
tuk Nuguhppikpee pugd fe fe gpwagponkpe Pnpwnkut wqquuk p 
Say Pp Sp, pup unui pibkpsh Sp np updo puenp hnphkp uafpkg 
Sur puss fr Duss url roe. [db sks Db uns hts Pushy ws prshs fr appl sy forrest sts 
put is fis: 
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wayyy Fut utah yp Quip yun gulag wip phew wine Saunnr [Pew 
pubkpa ku Duykpéh fpr (Fabergé), fu Swéknypp ntikguy dusto- 
Autre Oph. Ve pf& Yur pry kink wh fs, Lowiwenp gputugkin fp, op 
Bputiuw qphnemds Sp Vash Sue Ypyph pay kp Quay fywnuh 
Purphg hh U Yuldnghhaup hagt$, Séukbyne npn fete pre qusuuhusts 
wduif meunedhle: Grp Gap hg Sp, bug quuunnpkg Ugquyfi Punnk- 
turyw puts ps (Bibliotéque Nationale) Swyhuhwh qgputbkpp, Pt pm 
fuut thupugphyad frpwputghep goal Phousuem, Pog hh fp 
of pus: 

Gepnymyst di puqupdfu, bu pogiunnupud (bg fbubgrefe pete uyuuy 
quirmqut Sunwin [Ffpctiik pre Shin, grea np amywgae yh wy ffs 
Wott mygh phy kh gaeguhugpm Ppoip quinpuinks fpbig nibguds 
Suyhuus gpmtbkpdts: Lupg op sgh gue: Bh gyfu Yams pf gpa 
gaa ufinft wuinpuunkh fpbiig mibkges ppwtibpoekh: Cine [dé ph 
ag my un gapdtmlwh Epp zune Ppehp hp epoch bh. hol afk, 
Bagh ywpredad qpaylnmdphkp, ap fp nung gp gunmlen Pewt 
yuhuup myn Sogo phi: Qh fp ybng Sp quack, apd 
Suqupuenp gpl hepk yf pyyep gpatigh; Sub Popp yup 
Ful truly fr of pp EY: 

ShingSiing yqugrkgue quiquifupp (FE infu fPreg (tf yfred nd 
geninims pik yunnpunnk ye ((eneg (tpl Ypuy Pb Pll fe ule fan p- 
Uplimy qnpdubky Plinugh feogf: Vf pup finpdips bung, bu fp guy 
eoeh BS gph tp apfed pipneds fenegfénd Siizmilp yaw nay gp 
ph Sieg Wulf wtwswine se pelip, ape ypu al he yay wtorre fy 
upunuphh Sianth puguhuye owls bye upunbh gnpoiwhuts hp 
puphen flip yup pubkpa Pha wig pnd hifppph qapsubne- 
ffeup (corporation seal): Yipph dkpf stomp fpuy Ppuuhwhopkt 
4p qainbqnif punegach pf Sun Pipl fp: Runwhfetwdh suryprrmd 
wppet fifth rg itp Ypigmhp gputp, op hp qkinkquhl dup 
kphpapy puneynch> Pip ph [omy h hp Sliaymp shoumbkpmt Sf gk, np 
alife Pymubuts punegnehs bpke hk yupdach dapf Shom-fuup pups: bye 
dln upp & 60k Sfigh 100 upped Piped neg (Pk tof wu Su- 
tn Pfrthbkp quinpunk; Oy éufre SS 9: Poul he popup ghrp 
Put putin Ffeip yun puinul §, hk suyprmd ip fep yor nny oh 
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uhagth kh pkhagd unuwig pubpas neqgaiféfeip: Upped pipoewtk 
Bagge yun fgg Sp hk poe shywpackgue, pugg yp gop 
Sudacfy nent iwuppreebwts Waywnuhed web poe pur [Fb ypu p 
fipi fi: GE thuapikp muSmigacph, gwbh fwquye pbk yp wn 
perune fy uss Wh puta fy: Utqul Ppp wage ghenp ow 
phypuqopsackgun, bu pihbkpr few hip pikp qphegh Lpputit, Proep- 
plu, hapSpyay fh OU fret prt, nme wf] Eph fpukp, bh Shinkwpusp uw 
guy ppbig Sucupudntkpact Suyhwhwh gpk pets tel Sane 
Bpethbnp: Uys qapeupha pip fe Appepheh gfe Sh pry 
gpd ugkntkpacs hagdl Shinugounnefthwig ts fir /t ding papbyne Su- 
Pu pr: 

16 Baryfu, 1958 fAniwhwis fi, Gipouyw Sulpopgkgh quiquts 
Buti potik pos LEIA gpetibyp gputigk pac Saal ws pr: American 
Numismatic Society/ gi fuumenp duphs anpé 4. Puryjuf (George iC, 
Miles) gpus fal whieh poets Sffiat Yd pury; neqgyaems Bibliotéque 
Nationales Opt. Anpaku Lp Phmkpf (Georges Le Rider) £ Opt. 
Aut: Rupkyrtf (Jean Babelon), ¥pAsiiwss Kunsthistorische 
Push gs pr sh fr Opnh. B&B Saypqt ahh (E. Holzmair), A Pp furnsiiwhwh 
(> us Ks og us prs fr (British Museum) 0) p- Aut Yaperph (John Walker), 
fu pugrciinckgay poyop Sanne pbk ph hp: 

Y fbi yf U fu [Fs plush: Ps Ka og us prs Pépks Suyhuhwh ypu 
Dh pre uhhh Saprein yeh ph be Ge Sot th ph yagaebgasy 
pe puuphhed hp fh hat, Ufe Gop gusSuy D ps. Buprefd prt Ua pusts bush, 
ap pubuyuds § tfrfiwhwt faphop tacppwnenc fr fp U fuf fFup- 
Ewtitk poets: 

Chaps fe 0 ph. y. bp figkut wnw uh py YoBunwh wf 2 pb 
Euhfi, ku hwpnqeguay puuky ne gpwiigk; spuphquSuy SAL pu Nu - 
wun pia ukiflwts Soe pad hs: hp Suypp, 1p qQugdads bp éagqn- 
qudsobt, gfrmtighin Equus kp Dpuwtuw yf omup Ephppibpoe Sunw- 
yuffiut LEY, tafunpy qupoe dbp duenprefebwt: Sup mph kung, 
1968 fniwhwifi, wh wtpagd ¢agadmdnt fubfp piduybg wihywh 
qgactupo Pp: Gu acpufunefFeulp gikg f: 

Uuphw quinn pupkya§ng ppg finmhwh oe fommgingae fe prt 2 ph 
bp: Gu wnt di punupduy 5,000£ wack pf Suyhwhwh ppt k pe tl 
bu Sutine fF bua p: Burk busy tiutuswina fe pik purfp qphackgus 2u- 
pus ushs fr Puss g is prs kh, Lh fiugpunh Sh pt f [turd Pushes prs hie guap- 
Sf peu ple Iyer Ps Lys gupouhgneftiut ‘baka. Fphadf (Bykov) ha ‘hap- 
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poinpuypp (Dobrovolsky), & Qkypucp Befupwiikiy Vp. Rusk- 
Sphkutif Yuck pre: 

Ghybhbay qputbkpn dpa ghee fe qpkyne Sunbup, yudapy lw 
ahrer Sus glut huss qnptik poe Pusu fs U. Ppnukh (M. Brosset) ahpeu 
Sp, uni reus U. Phunk pupae, 1839 fFniwhwis fi: Guipk yf thr op fim 
fp guint by a plk th unk yy, F449 Gphutsf Ugqgusy fir (UW fruruts phy bush) 
qgpunupuip —afu quptughkynd— push qphtg fpbig ffl op piu 
4p apt Eu TL ee SFunm inky ff neunetiwuf pase pei: hnt- 
Yous prof Eph pfqnebuts gputi pp) page leu U. Piuntpupoepg ph Shy 
qnuiftiwh, gegen pi pb ge A atnp aps pole fF pcp fuse f ipn- 
fuuignikgue: Shup UE pd ph Pprckuffuts (Sir Steven Runciman), 
Shq pul EnuSunnp ghpepi’ The Crusaders (husmhppikppl, pidp 
gus ff ¢nagndmdny fu, SES uf wane fF fpup qin pr Lpputi wikis: Gnu- 

Luryhuhwt fougutfy pfywtgf (Armenian Bissancios Stauratos) 
figincf fprip YE pJuwhwhophi Swanwick gue: Brigupkpnckgue PE 
Pp ppt ik poe bin fie: 
bE pre fun fFé ut YE pupl ply: Ulayghk pn uuhwene ls frig fur hus 
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Gut uwtiuhwh fg ie: Sure bap winnip qguptnewds bh yun unfld- 
bhpot bh phwyagoeb yas Sala opayke tag: 

hepk uapypriip fll uyghprftiut Lpkitiyh 0 fap Fa pbwtibpoaeh, be 
A Suunne mgpkpnd uagifie wid Sp: Un fp Epu fang hoa frt pusf 
gagupkpnews fFoypoencftiwt, ap fpbig Ephp Suquph uckyf ppual- 
hppa buts fe pbbpp yeanpwunb, bu funn gay fp Sut 
mu pweing fl gpg finmhw ghpphpe Sayb php fFup_adwiinep oe 
anuy rie fs fe A ual repr: suyp Qqbtke U fry fp posts nL 2 wy fins tru 
ph uch yf &: 
fyfugr fii Snguhuenp Rpputifragh purwube beng. dpi be 
Gpfpupif (Philip Grierson) s4u, «sq & Bissancios Sarracenati 
@Arméniepi firpini ft fprtip: 
Solmmubinkwikh, plugikynd fuif Suyhuhwh ppb neon we f- 
payne fp Sknnmpp pps feiip: but wtih fh Shin Pfu pir Pip [Fy fFush- 
ga ft fui wy Sum pf gue: hp A fr Queries y px fs guapSfe fup 4 pip mires Y= 


Yhjhyaud Lujywunwih PpwwGtpp (Coinage of Cilician Ar- 
menia) ghpphG fpwumwpwlniyepiGp 

Gu uhjws bh uty fuusin fry wi yu ahpepu f pug 1950us hus ee ee 
ubfaphi Sf frgh A 1958 Au fff: Gun fii hws vhug paeft fri fp qEp- 
Surgue oe qgphnebgue Opnh.- Ufppupph Sip CE pukubush fis: Ui mewn 
puftéuadlp hepgeg he pp put tp pth pueng (Fe pug pars prtikp 
h uppug pals peak p: Uy op fim Lp wn pack giae American Nu- 
mismatic Society/ ‘baka. anpb gy. OU us ypu fir: hp fe pugpoeft pri- 
Lb ph my gus osnuslyus pr Equsts: 

1959f% WEI, popipoeup ywidinekgu. American Numismatic 
Society fu: Push fr ip ul frubs 0) ph. Voyprp U. Coup pki Yul uh fp 
wnuguy fudp hp mbghhugihe BE ghpepl Spunnmpulae foie 
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euiimaquinu, pidf Shin Phwufh wyfunkgee ghpph yuanpuunne sew 
UO bhiug poe fe pete ang ei gue American Numismatic Society/ 
hngtk 1962 fPniwmhwifhr, pepe ppbig Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs AP cas ere EY sas y was pr fos Phe 147 pq Sus unin ppt: Lf [t fpruph wry fu 
bhp ho ummgee ywumwenp gp fuoumhwthk pp ppl wg furl w= 
Phe tuthuhikp putook pbb pk oe Sue papgikpk, kh piqupduhbg fl 
Swhoffikpne yp Jutuhy ui fy gputugkhntibpoe Shun: fury ppl ag kin 
Upquphutg, ws gis unk hpwikt, ha pu. UB Yung yurg kash U frp fry hi: 


1960wywG jenwlyucGkpn 

Societé Francaise de Numismatiquep fiéfp mbgthugneg, [tb 
fugit walk pyneftiwh «fbyfeuh fg whyuty (membre correspondant): 
Unyh ufuncut £E9, 20 Unygktpkp, 1963f%, Utgspary Royal Nu- 
mismatic Society{i Afugnight (Fk ghu plunpud bh «LibEpy wp 
fpbig ugPuhbpyncffiwt (Fellow of the Royal Numismatic 
Society): 

fppk upg frie Upjpybwd JwjwunwGh ypwdGbpp ghpehh Spun 
pube Phat, fubunuhabibp guduphprck gas quenbyne fpbtig Su gh 
huts gpetik pap A Quila gunktg ff ¢agqnd msn pos ped prs ge 20,000£% 
wrkif yunnphkipre: Lep fp fepgay bu ¢agnfudobkp tachpkgh qui 
quis Suuunuinne [dF fpetvik poe: pushin (Fiat SEY, wy gpwtiipp psp 
Supa fFeyad, fubunuhwbbbpp quip yapdutiaeds hp fp yh pe 
Fuquipe tp PS Pupetppe nhkuhwhop hh Suyhuhwh gpatiippe hp 
Smpk gif fi kh mpoufip yp gnpswd$ fh gnsmphggh ppubyne Sulu: 
Negugpue §, np gui Suyhuhwh gpedikpp aeugga Ppt hp 
dusk Spr, pol qhuhpghkp$h gapup, wyupiey Uph. Upttiul on- 
punt, Opt Upudshr Lurwibkut, Opn. Uuybiun Sotmuykinkut be 
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Ppnd. Uiinequewh Ue bykkwh, kphae nuvi wh LEY yu Qagk guts 
enynp Sughuhah gpatikpeh frp pupdpghk yar muup Suquipht 
{fant San qn pr fr: Ulayghkpat Pisa wutine ft prup guiness bp Pacp- 
plu be Sfeupumy pie U pep fue 

PL ting Wyunmhwh bik pb bh Upp ph buh Suguuinusf ppl 
uh, Upeft Suc pky Upuruykubuts APuguenpoe [thu gputik pp 
qgpudibpp, upefe fpoap Sup pep wept LEY frp be hp neuned- 
Yuu fp pres: 

Dh. bapumkutip Sufukyne Sulu’ pdf unuQuphhg hu guh pp 
hhpre puuh gputughemkp Punngkifp gpinl tp: Gu pgeatkgh fp 
anu Suphe: Aye gpwtogpenkpp hp peequwiyg pe fois gpl ph, 
phn mkuwl) wpdufe ne yg pid, nfutip dun fp&uhfh $9: Burpy, 
qgpuhwin but £59 nkgkhyugprwd gputugprmkpap purghugud § fhe 
bk phu yw ay pyobikpk, Suthep fwbunwbwibk ph oe Sue papy- 
hhpok: Wok spuphkpp ap Deh. Payunku pudfp qphky ppbhy 
mbuphh yuinbunue fupbyp gp gqhpbip whyunyug Sus fuky, wales bu 
ghumkhg $b PS wamohe nbph web gpetag pina wept h pik p 
eu FE pup tp Sup pep wuquempnbhp apy: Zhi pp pp 
quit ge b, np bpp ke mye gpg pembkpm Spupbkpp uuguey, 
yuu uyunkgue bk myphe whup § dap Suey feu Poy: Uyy 
ppl ung prownk pop bow af plyleg fr esequszie gfe Suh ape: 
qputikp bk kw hpguy Spunmpuhky gopmms Pp phiuykynd surrofd 
enune pout ma ting nbgkha pip: Pig tuk pdf qpheg Land U, 
Augurcnp hs buguhppukpre nfryod yfyrip, qutimwd’ Uinfnph 
tulip pugunfl pogrtruph pei fede fhe Coe 

Fpuiguds pyyoyrd Upuuzsubw Puquenper fiw gpetokpp, gpen- 
eutul ygidiuy gputhkpre ghadnd, bu depfiumhubop$h jpugagh 
pig prdush mune iu ppoels fet fp, np § pers pri le gs American 
Numismatic Societys 4agqdk 1968 fAniwhwiipt’ «A Classification 
of the Coins of the Artaxiad Dynasty of Armenia» /épiwappad 
[Purser pret fp Sus yusuur ust fr Upuuagkukus Sun prune [Fb ppd - 
tk pne) (Say k his § prsinus pris lyre fF bts qi piughppe Upuuwztubw 
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ZupuunipbwG npwWGkpp, UpbGGu, 1969): Wks déntwph Spt kp 
yuan pinky SunPiap porupres fp aye yp Qutif gpl bb pas of psy: 


1970-1980wYywG jomwywGGkpp 

Uppphtwh 2uyuunuip pputik pas Pauper inuhwtopkh nkgkhne- 
Bout yuSuti§p Suphugpkg gfu Spunnupuhby fol putiu fpf pre 
Medieval Armenian Coins (VhgGunuptbwe hujhualwl npulGkp), 
iu fuuyku oyu mkuws Revue de Etudes Arméniennes Swhnkuft 
S59, wyu ppp ghee Fe Ue mypruinuiipph £59 bu gpwtibpen 
fupap gouge Pptibag plbugegf, bh whgpe ph munuifn- 
fem ptbpp wpQububikpmt SS gpudikpme geugpe thug yep), 
he fupytutineFfctikpp qocpup ypQurwhibpat P59: Spun p gow 
appre ftp apusin pr wre gs tufu gpudttbpp poeuwthw pk pnd, 
feapugpreBfetibpp appa alghkjad, Whaphkph ne yennhh pon 
wykop ul Sk pwind ulkgikjnd (India ink), yhurny poeuwhhupikpp 
bh pt hgik pri: Uys fun peck gue 3X PES gnews poeumts hw pf fpr; 
apa fe ap bpp Shpdignemds wzfeumuipn dingpugahgus. fp 
un nprusljushs gusif fe ppl fis pus pute Wf wine fF friip umbgonck gue: Uyu 
puquppnedh dhp ybpuphack gue pol SEY a yy Pegg iu LEY 
Zujwunuih Yyapupipbay AnndtwhwG npwiGip k vbnwyhnGGkp, 
fagtt 1971 fb: Uys ahpefu S59 pursue poe ge 600£ wrk yf Snn- 
Shuhwh gputikp, npre mip fu yuumup dépupk play fonpg pe 
 freke unt aqurinlg rare fry 

bpulagpinuhwt gnprmbbac bul phe Pp rkgkynd, Sou mbgph § 
theép ap bu Spuduptguay huykptk Lihbkpne [Fuk 1954 Focwhwh ph, 
pg qupacimhegh feapSpywunch (consulting) wy fuminiuh pu pu 
SuEgac bw kh poepoetiaphae bw Bap papaekuinfr SEY: 1951 
Pacuhuwt fir SEY, D. Van Nostrand Company & press err eas pr ts Ly was bp ff 
abper Perfumery Synthetics and Isolates {kpiumgppnd: 1967-p%, 
Ephpapy puphifnfuneds Spun puhac fife fp ogres bp Elsevier 
Publishing Companys 4aqst Perfumery and Flavoring 
Synthetics fEpiughpad, bh pinpoemd kp 100 puemgn yh g fin / 
Bk eiphuhuh ghpebpht Pp mynd 4,000 ghpekpme Sp gh: Lye 
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threbt eppape puphiinfuniwd Spummpwhee Ppl page mbuwds § 
1986 Paewhwi fi, wry ries Allured Publications/ agtk: 

Ad Shun qourne [Fut wy fui pik pac pufturg phi, bu pu gut pk 
pégf Sirf ay eos ene potas ws ar Ep roe. oh Ip, hagrems kink pl fr mw ppns > (leaf 
alcohol), Shee fp, ap upanequkpach ne hut gkyhthk pach foe uy 
Aupl hutiuts Son: Uti pfhbats SES pihbprefF fet fp plunpkg mkpkp 
guhigus, ku PfupSrimd Sh ifnppuputiuh uneq phil puss Spc feb poe 
pu pockumtk poets Saal ws pr: Bedoukian Research, Inc., as peu as 
puftbut pihkepa pet Pp hgduahbpynckgue 1972 fPocwhwifr bh 
puter ppl pughotkpae: bt pgp, fboph pn, ap meus § 
eft faba pn pry tire fb fete Prob feu Safa pris LEY be wi gard 
bp qoleanpats Opqubiahats Bf fang fun Plas LEY Pp pane Sur as j- 
wu pwtkh, pubbpoeffiwt Pfogae 1975 fenewhwi fir kh Spifbur gh 
dup & pthbpre tbat gnpdsntbne eb: 

Opqutiushurs phil fpurpustirne Flue SEY yp plarg pened Po prursS pres pr 
bbpp ghh$ qpadhwg finn Phu bihah surfquig yoegpt bb, puryg hp 
hw prow fis agus ie [Fou qqugulwine Fb wih (romance): 

Af qgrutughinmlwh wyfoumutipu kppke geugpbgue: 19T0uhut 
Porwhwttk prt SAgk, ku gpwtigads kh Suqupf fom Upinuykukusts 
Sm pune [Few ppl Wb pr: Uuntigtk quunk pp Sfgput B.f np p- 
gpudkmbike $b, qofunemd Ulinfing, pugg pup (fen ow yy 
mkumkbke kpufouenpkg hi popipre tp quinpmunkyne apap: 
Royal Numismatic Societyt potcup kp thu wntibyne ghpphi 
Spun pula fF pti A ‘balun. UV fewyky Vk puyh (Michael Metcalf), 
qug tule pyr fowt fplpughpp, unuidieg plunge fh piftkpguiiar- 

Opnh. Off fto UVapenyf (Otto Morkholm) Yaphisuhh Ugqguy hts 
Pustigu putt, fu pyug ff LE pYiuuhut plug fp: American Numis- 
matic Societys Or- Cupyaupkin Pnfupis A Shq- Lutiuf Luggntkp 
(Margaret Thomson, Nancy Waggoner), yuu ogumhup kwh 
any fuusinushs p fis Od ee pufturg phi: Upuwztubuel Awpuumni- 
phwG npwWGkpp ghpep (Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenina) 
prys ukuue 1978 [Fnewlhuts pt, Royal Numismatic Societyf 8uuncy 


Zpuuupnwudnip Ace AP sas usr Ya was 3 os fer’ Fhe 10: RApehh Suc yp 
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euqephig 10 bkpwduhut S9bp, 80 $9 phughp me popifmu k 8 
wu funy: Lpbiiugh Uff Puphwbbbpe wnwgus popupreubls ke unm fu- 
mnubikpk 500 opfliml k Ppugneghh Suykpkh plug pf 1983 new 
usps Riga fu purbu fu pe yqunnush, bap pple popipk pack gus 
thrept SpunnupuhaPhbhh bing, apoie adi hb paynd lob phn gug- 
ckguwts Revue de Etudes Arméniennesp ke ul jj Sutigkubkpne Sk): 
1972 Pniwhwipr ku hutoh op unmgey Oph. bgp R- Ge puku- 
fu hh, np hp guynmpphp fay bouhg pana Lobb pager Pew 
qugtaepye: hppk upypprie fp mpghugut wyfrunns pbb pre, myu 
Pim Pfrip Phogud § hk wzfuupsSh gopu gh nupudnwd gpa 
ghutkpne mzwgpme Ppl hp gpd: YughahepyanPAchh wy hp 
Spumuphk Lay bpudughnuhuG ZuGntu kautukwh hunt pu 
ps pr: 1980 (1978) Pacuhwh fis 2. g. U fy fypbut fis dolinims pus gusre fly 
prequel winkusts py, ful pug poems Q ph. Uh pukukwisf he ‘haha. Ss: Paeyaed- 
Shui yng, guungurrgulusts ynfdng Epes bp yung alg pry (Pb wa 
frum phkpmt SAgh: Khnwhhg pypayn Say ppwtarg finns Pew 
ehqupdual Sununkiug plus Sutofugpns bug Suunnp fi yup ppp, 
Sug boul ag pnmhas Lubkpuhgee fe prehip Spann pulbeg Gb pubukush fhe 
Zuy nputughuulwG cunkGugpnipprG kb gnwhwGnipprl ghpep 
(Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and Literature) 1984 
Pacushwshs fii: Uyu 729 bfing Punk, plats mye pele pe mya pe 
fuk pr 1349 Yh ywhngtut Pk opie patie, ephup unk ay fine Pay 
ele Fe payng whohg Sunt, op hp Sbimppppae fh Zu yusuf 
gemtbbpnd ke pupulby ope fk pad: Veh bk pububwh wh pani? us zfou- 
wing op k ke pdf Sku mip Pee usu, Pq fduhgre fd pede Wp: 
Rugtuftfr. Poywgprplbkp qpyamds Shu pdf fpf uyunud 
Uh py awa Zujyumunulh npudlGkpn ghpehi purphifafunemds § po pu 
ne ffi Sunt ws pr: Lap Spina puke fF fet Lp American Numis- 
matic Society/ ful a hk Skins 4g tl, wien bs ty sts ay usr Bs rb pref 
Suipg$ grep Sp: Shinuuyligk yay, bu pfuguy, (FE Shu ahpep pneu 
Yuipkynd uyw opubfind uybyp yuungw& PAgng ph $e yu (bush 
ph yn uunkuuhuls burfouuypy pooafipbl pp: bu papkiinfuegp be weby- 
gogh inp mkgkha fF fitielp, ap ap wiSpudtbyn kp hk obuk/F quit 
Yo unyrebgue wtpngd ghpep: buful ph nu panubbkpmh yunnhk phkpp 
thu puSmineds bhi upped piped finegbpne tl ww Sutin fe prtik- 
ehh, gufimgaeghe php & bu apazkgh gqhpbip pinfumppiby quits 
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Dp ange k ge 1979 arwhwifr, Sputiaypfp ne ahhh qQugdad hk nuhf 
wmunk pad unyacwds fe pghpad, un P hh Sponnw plate bu fu phir 
LEI shngpe Mmmm prasln: 

Suu pnarflr hk Spumnmpmhacph LEY Samp fh Pp SEY: “bapdbuy, ginp- 
ums 19524 US pligh 1980 Prewhwbbkpnh, Sunupmbguh Sky ghpph fp 
SL), bnuvtughuuhuG w2vwnwGfGbipn. dnynny{wdnil di piug hppa 
(Selected Numismatic Studies): Uuphu fury Rpt ug pinushwhs 
Lihtpuhgraffbwt Bunny Zpwunupwubarpprl fumbiwyap fi fr 1 
thee bee 

ehh hugh hi SEY quuuenplhy G- Rupe yot, aye Sap gph neqgnews, yunn- 
hurgneg peg ws [F fre hykp fe pp eas es es Ly ess uty fun p fis Sky Les Rois 
de Syrie, d’Arménie et de Commageéne, kh Umtkufis, Upauul pi, 
funni pp NvunivGwuppnipprGGip FphunnGbwy YndywubuG yun- 
UniptwG (Studies in Christian Caucasian History), kh thkphw- 
hunky poe fF frig abut pr 401 UF -bi if fugh 95 UP: 
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Yinnp gout qnyn pel sribe: Lhd fp dkpgay Pianpnu wigan, [Ab 
Nprtigkut fuguenpikpp, apap gpa Ynpud bh, dag fzfeng 
Auguenpr(diwt gh yuinhutid: Ubqul op inp mye qguqunppp 
wat puytgnkgur, yunntuhwh wegppepikpne Shun fun pSppuhgee fe pri 
fuguyhe tuk depfhpu Spumwpwhreds LZuojghuhuG unfiwulwG hul- 
pughwupulin duckpugaeghh pl Sinmdbpuhkpyn, PS Vee duypp 159 
bafung Npriqgkubikpe Upktbikuh Puguenpikpne gk ppg fuutin ft bats 
Lépph, ppp popu gh Sumutud: Uk peybuh gk pf poutine bbws 
bhpph qgutineng Supue uphtinkut Zuyuumutif LEY fyfung [Fu- 
quenphknp, gpudl nquphkg hh, figyge ap ppp Onep Uupry ffru 
prep Puquenpa fe pbb ppe 

Crum dupa forge pthkpp Eph Eis: Virus gud pr gunn 
gecnmh Sp Gu mpeg puqus Sh myu ypQuifp yunnhuting nbgkho- 
Aptikpp quiugus Pubiqgupwbbkpk ko whdiueyku Suu pus kp 
pugtufife Win ghkpe: Situ punupap ppdokp Pann gh yf $f ound 
huwuftpoeffbwt Suh hye pele fu py Qupheng yopnemd fp Spu- 
mu punet&gue American Numismatic Societys Museum Notes 
Suiigkuf £E9 1981 fAnimhwi fb, Onpth k UndtughGkh huy puqu- 
tnpnipbulg npwdGapp féphugppad (Coinage of the Armenian 
Kingdoms of Sophene and Commagene): 8u$napq muppi, Sury 
Poul ag finuhuts Lobe pwhgaeipip Spumupuhkg ngh yopnmsp 
qrengyh dln] fp Suyephs Pupytutin hw Sin Spunky, fpbig 
Bunny Zpunupudhnip pd fumnbinywapad ppp [Efe 4: 

Uys frgiuhbhuugpm frig Spliunybe he Pub f pl ugha; 
ifunh nupriwts gpwtugpinmha Quipkpu: Ufihuypbynd, ap fl 
wpouimutpu niphbkpp ypinf pudupkpS yuprcbhb yr ppl ang f- 
muh Skinugounnepubkp ugh purge fe fog ppukpre Pau ph, 
apole mukwefh pdf hp Shut, hk mpg felpen fpbig yfunfr zing st 


l upg why Gyfu pe. Ub pukukwh, wig epkht plug pf Sulu unk! a busfunpy fip- 
bub buugprc fei mye Sung pf SEY: 

Us rsh ees y ss Spun pute Pet Sash asp unk’ RPuqdvuyty, Suunp 206 (1997), $9 
132-152: 


COINAGE OF THE ARMENIAN KINGDOMS 
OF SOPHENE AND COMMAGENE 
(Plates 1-2) 


Historical Background 

Certain types of coins which have on the obverse a characteristic 
headdress (called the Armenian tiara by Babelon, Langlois, Blau, 
and others) were struck in southwestern Armenia during the first 
three centuries before Christ. Although the existence of these coins 
has long been known, a systematic study of them has not been made 
because of the paucity of specimens and the lack of historical evi- 
dence for their proper attribution. Recent excavations at Nemroud 
Dagh! have shed much light on the history of this region—especially 
of Sophene and Commagene. In addition, much new material has 
surfaced, making it now possible to attempt a chronological 
attribution of the coinage of these two Armenian kingdoms. 

Historians have generally acknowledged that Armenian and 
Greek tribes entered Asia Minor from Europe in the eighth century 
B.C. and gradually spread eastward toward the highlands of his- 
toric Armenia. By the sixth century B.C., Armenians were already 
settled over the lands of the Urartuan kingdom and were in close 
contact with the Medes. 

During the rise of the Achaemenid empire, Armenia constituted a 
distinct province governed by satraps. Often these satraps were na- 
tive rulers who had allied themselves with the Persian kings and 
participated in their military expeditions. For example, in the year 
612 B.C., an Armenian ruler, Paruir, took part in the sack of 


1 F. K. Dorner and T. Goell, Arsameia am Nymphaios: Die Ausgrabungen im 
Hierothesion des Mithridates Kallinikos von 1953-1956 (Berlin, 1963); L. Jalabert 
and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latin de la Syrie (Paris, 1929), 1, pp. 2-42. 
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Nineveh and was rewarded by being recognized king of Greater 
Armenia. Several centuries later, King Orontes of Armenia joined 
the Persian army with a contingent of 40,000 infantrymen and 
7,000 horsemen in the battle of Arbela (331 B.C.) which resulted in 
the total victory of Alexander over Darius. The Orontid kingdom, 
however, was never conquered by Alexander. Its rulers were de- 
scended from the Achaemenid royalty and for a time controlled all 
of historic Armenia, including Sophene and Commagene. 

Sophene, situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers, 
separated the Hittites from the Urartuans. After Alexander’s vic- 
tory over Darius, it became the first region exposed to Greek 
influence and adopted some aspects of Greek culture. Around the 
third century B.C., the Seleucids forced its separation from historic 
Armenia and allowed it to form an independent kingdom. The rulers 
of Greater Armenia apparently did not issue coins, but the 
Armenian kingdom of Sophene, which included Commagene 
initially, followed the western custom of issuing coinage. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle in studying the coinage of 
Sophene and related Armenian principalities has been the prevail- 
ing opinion that Sophene and Greater Armenia were governed by 
the same family of rulers.? Both Toumanoff and Lang presented us 
with a sequence of rulers of Armenia which included not only the 
kings of Sophene but also six Orontid kings who ruled over Greater 
Armenia. Because the names of the rulers of both Sophene and 
Greater Armenia were mixed together, it was hitherto impossible to 
correctly attribute the coinage of Armenia from the fifth to the first 
century B.C. 

The excavations of the tumulus of Antiochus Theos of Commagene 
at the beginning of the twentieth century changed the picture and 
provided us with much information on the Orontids and on Sophene. 
They established that Sophene was a distinct and different 
Armenian kingdom. The recently published Armenian Encyclopedia 


2 C. Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Washington, 1963), pp. 
282, 293-294; David M. Lang, Armenia, Cradle of Civilization (London, 1970), p. 121. 
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clearly differentiates the kingdom of Sophene at the start of the 
third century B.C. from that of Greater Armenia.® 

The inscriptions of Nemroud Dagh list the ancestors of Antiochus 
I and connect his lineage with the Orontids of Armenia and the 
Achaemenid house. They also list the kings of Sophene, who were 
closely related to the ruling dynasties of Armenia and Persia. We 
are thus able to study the coinage of Sophene as that of a dynasty 
separate from Greater Armenia. 

It has been noted that Armenians named their cities after the 
rulers who founded them.‘ This custom prevailed in Greater Arme- 
nia and in Sophene as well. A number of cities around Mount 
Ararat were named after the Artaxiad kings, and hundreds of miles 
southwest, we find another set of cities named after the rulers of 
Sophene. 

Our present knowledge and the numismatic material now avail- 
able make it possible to present the following chronology of the 
rulers of Sophene and of Commagene and their coinage. 


SOPHENE 
SAMES (ca. 260 B.C.) 


Toumanoff writes that the city of Samosata was first mentioned 
in the year 245 B.C. by Erasthenes who stated that Ziaelas of 
Bythinia took refuge in that city in 260 B.C. It seems justifiable to 
conclude that its founder, Sames, ruled around that time. Although 
no historical record exists concerning the rule of Sames, his coins 
were described as early as 1754. Somewhat later, Belley’ gave a 


3 Haykakan Sovetakan Hanragitaran [Soviet Armenian Encyclopedia] (Erevan, 
1970), Vol. 5, s.v. “Sophene,” (by B. Haroutunian), pp. 139-141 (in Armenian). 

4H. A. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient World 
Trade, trans. Nina Garsoian (Lisbon, 1965), e.g. pp. 34 and 37. 

5 Toumanoff, p. 280. 

§¥. Froelich, Armenia Regum Numismatum... (Vienna, 1754), pp. 89-91. 

7 L’Abbe Belley, Mémoires de l’académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Vol. 26 
(Paris, 1840), pp. 355, 380. 
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fuller description of the coins and attributed them to Sames. 
Subsequently, other numismatists have accepted this attribution.’ 

In his treatise on the coinage of ancient Armenia, Langlois? men- 
tions the single specimen found in the Vienna Museum. Both 
Langlois and Babelon’ considered this coin to be Commagenian. 
This is incorrect because at that time Commagene was part of the 
kingdom of Sophene, and the coin was issued by Sames of Sophene. 

Sames initiated a style of coinage (Plate 1, 1), with the pointed 
headdress which, as mentioned above, underwent a gradual change 
and led to the tiara seen on the coins of the Artaxiads of Greater 
Armenia.!! On the obverse, the king’s head is turned right: he is 
wearing a tall, conical cap with a diadem, ending in a bow in the 
back and long strands falling down the neck. On the reverse are the 
names of the king and Thyrse of Dionysos, with interlaced cornu- 
copiae. At least six examples of the coins of Sames have been found 
in various collections. 


ARSAMES I (ca. 240 B.C.) 


It is interesting that two cities were named after Arsames, 
Arsamosata and Arsameia. W. Dittenberger!? and L. Jalabert and 
R. Mouterde!’ examined the chronological sequence of the rulers of 
this dynasty and reached the conclusion that there were two kings 
named Arsames. Although Toumanoff disagrees with this con- 
clusion, numismatic evidence (the existence of two types of coins 
bearing the name Arsames) strongly supports the argument in favor 
of two rulers named Arsames. 


8 J. Eckel, Catalogue du Musée de Vienne, p. 252; T. E. Mionet, Descriptions des 
medailles antiques, grecques et romaines, Vol. 4 (1807), p. 454; E. Q. Visconti, 
Iconographie Ancienne, iconograpahie grecque, Vol. 2 (Paris, 1811), pp. 345-364. 

9V. Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie dans l’Antiquité (Paris, 1859), p. 9. 

10, Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, d’Arménie et de Commagéne (Paris, 1890), p. 
ceviii. 

11 p. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London, 1978), p. 4. 

12 W. Dittenberger, Orientis grecci inscriptiones selectae 1 (Leipzig, 1903), p. 611. 

13 |, Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latin de la Syrie (Paris, 
1929), p. 28. 

14 Toumanoff, p. 281. 
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Some Arsames coins (Plate 1, 2-4), the obverses of which are re- 
markably similar to those of Sames, certainly belong to the first 
Arsames. On the reverse is a horseman galloping right, holding a 
spear in his right hand. A figure in front of the horse may represent 
a foot soldier. This reverse type appears on a coin that Morkholm*® 
attributed to Ariarathes III of Cappadocia who ruled in that period. 
A variant of the reverse has two foot soldiers facing the armed 
horseman and a fallen soldier beneath the horse’s feet. Two denom- 
inations of this coin were struck. 


ARSAMES II (ca. 230 B.C.) 


Arsames II is reported to have offered asylum to Antiochus 
Hierax, the viceroy of Asia Minor and brother of Seleucus II. 
Antiochus, by setting himself up as an independent king, had in- 
curred the wrath of his brother. The obverse design on the coins of 
Arsames II is different from that of the preceding king. Instead of 
being conical, the tiara now resembles a cap and does not have the 
sharp point (Plate 1, 5-8). It sits lightly on the head with the diadem 
circling the forehead and ending in a bow in the back, then hanging 
down the neck. On the reverse of the large coppers, under the leg- 
end, is a horseman with a cap and floating robes, holding a spear in 
his right hand, galloping to the right. The larger copper coins of 
Arsames II have been described by Visconti, Langlois, Babelon,'® 
and others. 

The obverse of the smaller copper coins is identical to the large 
coppers, with the head of the king turned right and the same type of 
tiara. There are a number of variations in the reverse design, how- 
ever, perhaps suggesting that this king ruled over a longer period 
than his predecessor. On one type is a nude figure, standing and 
facing, with the right arm extended from the elbow, the left holding 
a club. A second type shows an eagle turned left holding a bolt of 


15 QO. Morkholm, “The Classification of Cappadocian Coins,” Numismatic Chronicle, 
Seventh Series, Vol. IX (1969), p. 22, pl. 5. 
16 Visconti, pp. 345-364; Langlois, p. 12; Babelon, p. 211. 
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lightning. The third type shows the caps of dioscuri along with the 
legend found on the others. 17 


XERXES (ca. 220 B.C.) 


Xerxes was the son of Arsames and succeeded his father to the 
throne. A passage from Polybius!® sheds considerable light on the 
events during his rule. It appears that Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
resolved to subdue Sophene and besieged Xerxes in his city of 
Arsamosata. Unable to resist such a powerful adversary, Xerxes 
sued for peace. It was granted on condition that he pay the tribute 
owed to Antiochus by Arsames. The payment is said to have con- 
sisted of 300 talents, 1,000 horses, and 1,000 mules with their har- 
nesses. As a gesture of amity, Antiochus gave his sister in marriage 
to Xerxes. 

The Nemroud Dagh inscriptions do not list Xerxes as one of the 
ancestors of Antiochus I of Commagene. However, as Toumanoff!9 
has pointed out, not all the inscriptions have survived. The exis- 
tence of coinage issued by Xerxes is ample proof that he was a ruler 
of this dynasty. Moreover, judging from the fabric and style of his 
coins, he was either the son or the successor of Arsames II. 

The coinage of Xerxes (Plate 1, 9-10, 13-14; Plate 2, 15) shows the 
continued evolution in the design of the headdress of the kings of 
Sophene. The cap-like headdress is placed lightly on the head, with 
the diadem around the head and hanging in the back. The coins of 
Xerxes show the tiara folded, and open on the side. Unlike his 
predecessor, the king is heavily bearded, but as on all the coins of 
this dynasty, he is facing right. Several types of coins, in two 
denominations, are known to have been struck by Xerxes. 

The earliest example of a chalcus of this king was described by 
Froelich” and later, by Langlois, Babelon and other writers. On the 
reverse of this coin is a representation of Victory standing left, 


17 Numismatic Fine Arts 10 (September 17, 1981), 227-228. 
18 Polybius, 8.23. 

19 Toumanoff, p. 283. 

20 Froelich, pp. 91-100. 
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holding a crown or wreath in her extended right arm, with the left 
hand resting on the belt of her tunic. Other examples show Athena 
holding the crown and resting her left arm on a shield. Zeus appears 
on the reverse of a third variety, seated, holding Nike in his right 
hand, the left resting on a shield. 


ABDISSARES (ca. 210 B.C.) 


No information has survived from early historians to establish the 
genealogical position of this king. However, the striking similarity 
of his coins (Plate 2, 16-17) to those of Xerxes leaves little doubt that 
Abdissares was his successor. On the obverse, the king is turned 
right and is lightly bearded. The reverse of the larger coppers shows 
an eagle standing right. A similar eagle appears on the smaller ver- 
sions of this coin. A horse’s head, turned right, is on a second variety 
of the smaller denomination. 

Visconti?! was apparently the first to note the similarity between 
the coins of this king and those of Xerxes and to conclude that they 
belonged to a king of Arsamosata. Subsequently, de Saulcy”? pub- 
lished an article on the coinage of Abdissares. Other numismatists, 
including Langlois” and Babelon** mentioned the existence of sev- 
eral types of coins struck by this king. 


ZARIADRES (ca. 190 B.C.) 


It appears that the Seleucids had extended their power over 
Sophene at the beginning of the third century B.C. and had ap- 
pointed Zariadres (Zareh) as the strategus of Sophene. In the battle 
of Magnesia (189 B.C.), the Romans crushed the power of the 
Seleucids. Taking advantage of the situation, Zariadres declared his 
independence and was later recognized as king by Rome. It is in- 


21 Visconti, pp. 329. 

22M. de Saulcy, Bulletin Archéologique de l’Athenaeum francais (1855), No. 12, p. 
101. 

23 Langlois, pp. 15-18. 

24 Babelon, p. cxciv. 
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teresting that the strategus of Greater Armenia, Artaxias, likewise 
declared his independence and established the Artaxiad dynasty. 

These events have been described in some detail by Strabo.?5 
Strabo made a significant remark to the effect that the political sit- 
uation resulted in the formation of two independent countries whose 
people spoke the same language. Historians made the same state- 
ment a hundred years later when Tigranes the Great joined So- 
phene and adjacent lands to his empire. There seems to be no doubt 
that both Sophene and Commagene at that time were inhabited by 
Armenian people. 

Friedlander* was the first to describe a coin with the legend 
AXAPI (Plate 2, 18) which he attributed to a ruler in Armenia. 
Blau,?’ in discussing the coin in the Berlin Museum, attributed it to 
Zariadres of Sophene. His views were shared by Babelon; however, 
Regling considers this coin an issue of Anissa.”8 

Strabo indicated that Zariadres controlled territories beyond 
Sophene. Perhaps the establishment of a new realm justified a 
change from the type of coinage issued by the preceding kings of 
Sophene. On the obverse, we again see the king’s head turned right, 
wearing a tiara. The headdress, however, is somewhat different, 
with the flaps under the chin. The different styling of the reverse 
prompted Babelon to suggest the possibility that this coin was 
struck outside of Sophene. On the reverse is a deity (Anaitis?) fac- 
ing, with the right hand raised and holding a flower. At her feet are 
two sphinxes back to back and facing. 


25 Strabo 11. 14. 5, 15. 

26 J. Friedlander, “Satrapenmiinzen,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Vol. IV (1877), 
pp. 266-267. 

27 Q. Blau, “Die Herron von Sophene und deren Miinzen,” Numismatische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. IX (1877), p. 104. 

28 Babelon, p. cxeviii; K. Regling, “Dynastenmiinzen von Tyana, Morima und Asisa 
in Kappadokien,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Vol. XLII (1935), p. 10, No. 11, pl. I 
(Berlin). 
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MORPHILIG (ca. 150 B.C.) 


Friedlander”? described a coin similar to that of Zariadres in the 
Berlin Museum, with a deity (Anaitis) standing, holding a flower. 
The letters MOPI can be expanded to MOPI®IAIOX¥, as there is no 
space on the flan for the entire name. 

Morphilig and Zariadres fit into the historical frame of the period. 
The headdress design on the coins of both kings bears marked simi- 
larities to that on the contemporary coins of Cappadocia. 


ARTANES (ca. 110 B.C.) 


According to Strabo,®° Artanes, a descendant of Zariadres, was the 
last king of Sophene. He lost his kingdom in 95 B.C. No coins 
bearing his name are extant. The discovery of such a coin would do 
much to clarify the end of the coinage of the Sophene dynasty. There 
exists the possibility that a coin mentioned by Le Rider with the in- 
complete legend ...ABANOY (Artabanes?) belongs to this king.*! 


ARSACES (ca. 90 B.C.) 


On the evidence that Tigranes, upon adding Sophene to his em- 
pire, placed a certain Arsaces as governor of that region, de Sallet*? 
suggested that certain coins with the legend BAZIAEQ2/APZAKOY 
be attributed to this viceroy. 

When Pompey in 69 B.C. signed a peace treaty with Tigranes the 
Great, he gave Sophene to Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia. As a result, 
this territory gradually became hellenized and became part of the 
Roman Empire. 


29 Friedlander, pp. 266-267. 

30 See above, note 25. 

31 G. Le Rider, “Monnaies grecques acquises par le Cabinet des Médailles en 1959,” 
Revue Numismatique, Sixth Series, Vol. II (1959-1960), p. 21, No. 28 (Paris). 

32 A. de Sallet, “Die altesten Tetradrachmen der Arsaciden,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Numismatik, Vol. I (1874), p. 312; see also P. Cl. Sibilian, “Drei sehr seltene Miinzen 
armenischer Dynasten,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, Vol. II (1870), pl. 8, 3. 
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COMMAGENE 


It was mentioned above that the Seleucids succeeded in detaching 
Sophene from Greater Armenia and allowed it to become an inde- 
pendent kingdom. This action probably secured the northern moun- 
tainous frontier and at the same time placed the territory, through 
which passed a major trade route, under the control of the Seleu- 
cids. Later, through the intervention of the Seleucids, Commagene 
detached itself from Sophene and also became an independent king- 
dom. The circumstances are not clear, but Diodores of Sicily stated 
that around 163 B.C., Ptolomaeus, the satrap of Commagene, de- 
clared his independence and even captured Melitene from the king 
of Cappadocia.*8 

Numismatists, in discussing the coinage of Commagene, have not 
considered this country as part of the Armenian kingdom. Historical 
evidence, however, shows clearly that its language and population 
was Armenian. It was, in effect, an Armenian kingdom separated 
from Greater Armenia for political reasons. It lost its connection 
with Armenia some one hundred fifty years later. 


PTOLOMAEUS (ca. 163 B.C.) 


We do not have any coins bearing the name of this ruler, which is 
a little surprising, as one would expect that a ruler beginning a dy- 
nasty would have taken pains to issue coins in his name. 


MITHRIDATES I CALLINICUS (96-70 B.C.) 


Several coins (Plate 2, 20-21, 23) have been attributed to this 
king. It is curious that he ruled during the period when Tigranes 
had gained control of both Sophene and Commagene. It may be that 
Mithridates was allowed to strike coins even though he recognized 


33 Toumanoff, pp. 281-282; E. Honigmann, Kommagene, pp. 980, 983. 
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the overlordship of Tigranes. The same situation seems to have 
occurred with his successor, Antiochus. 

A few coins of Callinicus are similar to the ones issued by the 
kings of Sophene, portraying on the obverse the king’s head with 
the pointed Armenian tiara. Three examples have been described in 
the literature by Babelon and Troxell.*4 On one type, Athena is 
standing left with extended right hand, the left supporting a spear, 
with a shield at her feet. A second type attributed to this king shows 
on the reverse Pegasus with curled wing. The legend is incomplete. 
Troxell has attributed to Callinicus a third type with Pegasus on the 
reverse. 

Other coins with the inscription BAZTIAEQ2/MIOPIAATOY which 
do not portray the king on the obverse must be attributed to 
Callinicus. The obverse shows an eagle turned right with a palm- 
branch under its left wing. This may represent the coat of arms of 
Tigranes who had extended his power over Commagene. On the 
reverse is the king’s name, KAAAINIKOY, with a palm-branch 
upwards to right. The obverse of another example has an eagle and 
a winged caduceus. And its reverse has the legend BACIAEQC/ 
MIOPAAATOY/KAAAINIKOY. A fourth class of coins shows the king 
with a pointed tiara on the obverse and Pegasus on the reverse. The 
legends are unclear or missing. 


ANTIOCHUS I THEOS (69-34 B.C.) 


The accepted date for the beginning of the reign of this king coin- 
cides with the defeat of Tigranes at the hands of Pompey. For some 
reason, the few coins of Antiochus I which have reached us (Plate 2, 
25, 27) bear on the obverse the portrait of the king wearing a tiara 
identical with the tiara seen on the coins of Tigranes.*® This has 
prompted some discussion.*® Were these coins struck for some years 


34 Babelon, p. 217, pl. 30, 2-4; H. Troxell, “Greek Accessions, Asia Minor to India,” 
American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. 22 (1977), pp. 21-22, pl. 4, 8-10. 

35 BMC Cappadocia, p. 102, pl. 14, 4. 

36 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “A Coin of Tigranes the Great of Armenia, Struck in 
Commagene,” Numismatic Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. X (1970), pp. 19-22; R. D. 
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before the defeat of Tigranes, indicating the peaceful acceptance of 
the suzerainty of Tigranes by Antiochus, or were they struck after 
Tigranes lost control over Commagene? If the latter is true, then 
Antiochus must have adopted the Armenian tiara to stress the 
legitimacy of his succession as a descendant of the Armenian 
Orontid house which in turn was related to the Achaemenid house. 
The answer to these questions must be left to the historians, but it 
is clear that Antiochus, by placing the Armenian tiara on his coins, 
was either declaring himself to be a vassal of Tigranes the Great or 
was claiming that he had the same dynastic lineage as Tigranes. 

In any event, after Antiochus, Commagene became a Roman 
province and the coins of the succeeding kings are entirely different 
in style and fabric. They are in effect Roman coins, indicating the 
termination of Commagene as an Armenian state. 

Until recently only one type of coin of Antiochus I Theos was 
known. On the obverse is the portrait of the king wearing the 
Armenian tiara, and on the reverse, the lion of Commagene walking 
right, with the legend BAZIAEQ2/ANTIOXOY. Recently the author 
acquired a second type of copper (Plate 2, 26) struck by this king, 
which appears to be overstruck on an unidentifiable coin. On the 
obverse is the familiar youthful portrait of the king turned right. On 
the reverse is an eagle, standing right on a branch with the legend 
BAZIAEQY/ANTIOXOY.*7 


Sullivan, “Diadochic Coinage in Commagene after Tigranes the Great,” Numismatic 
Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. XIII (1973), pp. 18-39. 

37 Originally published in 1985, Armenian Numismatic Society, Special 
Publication, No. 4; reprinted from American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. 
28 (1983), pp. 71-88, pls. 11-12. 
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QuauundulyuGd wlGuply 

Repunnuh phe qupkp und apna nkuwhA gpudibp ynfunck guts 
Suu pre mus pleat un bess Sus pusuinwshs fr SE9, npotig wha fie py ppg news 
& yuunhwt whut gypfauting fp (Rupk jot, Lwigynemyfh, Rypunch bh 
mypng yanth hagnemd Suyhuhu funyp): Bowditch pe oe yur 
Puputbh pp ppughh bp wyo nkuwl gpwbbpne gaya febwis, wash gis 
pedepkt skp acuncfiwuppuds Wagukpa, uahuencfiewt ko ppg 
Uéd preg Sugh! apap ykqadihpp Phd poyu uipakghh myu yp Quip 
ays rie [FE sts Ypuy, TT Onipeh kh Gal fugkikh AP usu fri: 
Vi p§bpu yuyotuphprsds aia ptkpp Pkoayke woanupkg hh wy Eph 
Suy uguenpafiwig gpwttbpne bul why poh fb pg po fh 
Ap: 

Quint upwtbkap pugsmipuyke SP udu bh, (Fk Say ho yrghs 
gequjuntphpp Gepnyayhh baer Uap Pinu tu fu pur ghppumnuh 
acMkpapg qupa hk éuduulp pifiugef mupmdncbgeh phy fs 
uphkjp k yuintuhw Lu ywunwiip puopdp quale Opes Suygkpp 
Swummunewds bh Iiepupuach fuguenpeffbwt Soqued auf of poy 
hu fu pus gh pfumnup dkgkpapy quip hk pu pupk pret pets Pps 
Pkgpay mbqugh ¢aqndacpyps Shur 


1F. K. Dorner & T. Goell, Arsameia am Nymphaios: Die Ausgrabungen im 
Hierothesion des Mithridates Kallinikos von 1953-1956 (Rép, fs, 1963); L. Jalabert 
4 R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latin de la Syrie (@upfq, 1929), 1, £9 2-42: 
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Upts tikut us yupne [Fou un fr prshjps poe [Fis gp Push fie Jur yuri 
apny Wushu Ppt Sp ke hp quenupe$ yp wunnpuyhb pe yogi: Uo- 
dapupup mys uunpuytkpp mbqugh pup quannduppgiep bp, 
nprlie quybuhgus Shi yupupl Puquenpikpne bk Pusu gard’ watering 
gfinenpuhwh upywewt pikpacks: Opfiimlp Sufi, 612 UP. ffarfi, 
Dupaye prbwtip Lphnkp yapdulstu Puvkulghynch Suku davp- 
dunn pock gus LA Dhan k gue Uks suyph wp puts: Puts fr fp qu pk ip 
funp, ND potas (Epoewiy) wp puss fe Skin pe pb yd 40,000 SEmmhungqopp 
A 7,000 uypardh, AP ss Ys as by gy Ey ess Uppeépsyh (331 4.8. /#-) Bush u- 
wut w pnp, qupulmhos purl yagppl, ap fépQugue Ut puwigg 
Pksp yun fbutiuhad bk Puphsh yup Peale: Neo bs (Forge 
cape ftiut Soquel uuha yh kpphp sgpuemkgue Ugh pumigg Wks 
hag k: Npotigkws qusSiuh bh pp Upkttikut wu pr pus gusty uss unhul fr 
puna pghhph bp kh mpmy dunturbunhey pao fp human apg bh 
my wes ered wos ty e's Jur pusminussp, th puntuy Trip pis nm Gal fury bukit: 

Oapee qenkqums Gippunn k Shappu ghnkpa PAgh, Zh pPrkpp 
hk Mepupomgpibpp ppwpt§ podikg: Ugh puwigg fh Pup hsphe py 
mupus yun feuwhst king, 0oppp unu§fi fue $p, ap gutsy fala 
Eh goth wggpkgafebwt hb piugacibg yrtihwts Pywhaylt fp yop 
fp kpknyPiukpp: Gaps pur gh ppumnuh kepngy qupee Ub hh pu 
ghttpp Suphagphg hh Cniph pudutiad p yun whos Sur pusuin wks 
Suyeh qusmyupkpp wnkphefuyge gpd gfenquphhghh, poyg 
Onpph Suy Fugucnpoafprip, ap yp yqweprethhy God Pg bikh, Sb- 
wkbynd uphPninph undapaftiuh, Sunnmikg fp pep guunel _ pl 
bepp: 

Tnpph gputtbpne neon imup preset pu fF ug p pir P&phu fk- 
sugnyh funfigang bqus § nfipng wy nbuulSnp, PS Unpep & Ves 
Super yununupremds bAG bog nS fp qurSuhe fob poe han b: Prn- 
Putind bk lutg Phumky Shgh piduykghh Suyuunwif wp pwtk poe 
tut utuhugpne pel Lp, op yuprtuhhg ng Shag Ooppp wp pu- 
Lépp, ayy uk Apoigkw fog upewhkpp, apoip faflgh Wes 
Suyehh Ypug bufu pur gkpfumnup fegkpapy quphhs vlub ya of pi 


2C. Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Quyfig fps, 1963), 
£9 282, 293-294; David M. Lang, Armenia, Cradle of Civilization (Latynt, 1970), 
kp 121. 
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th wnmffhh qup gape wwpk yf bqud Sp bagpnoph fbpugphy 
Suyuumuif gputikpp, pw ap Onppep k Phe fuypp uppwbbpr 
wintbkpp pppoe found § fis: 

Puwtbpnpy. quipre ubaphs fun pos Gal fugkikf Utiunfrn pau U- 
fb oqudpwpwtfi gybgaedtibpp onfubg hi wyu gp Qui Sf upusun- 
Pniftfrip ko Pkgh pubmybg ht tap mbgkhacf fet Npotigkéwthkpoae bh 
Onfph Pusu fri: Uinip Swi uinuin ky fis FE Onper unwid hi A arrus pipes pr 
Guy Puguenpreihch tp be Lepfkpu Spumuphnwd Lusalalwd 
unddmulwG huwipwghuupwlp yumuhopkh ppuptk fp quiuqutk 
Tapeh kh Vis supp Puguenpmfpebbkpp tafe pur gRpfpumnuf 
Eppapy quips: ububus,®: 

Vit pry Sugh updutuggm GP fbbkpp hp geguhagpkh Ydunfn pau 
U-f gequaprfepetp bhp Sumnunkh, Fb appl gua yup 
Optt bibwithk pach Pf fgh: Pirgupke tuk hp ghoul bh Cai ph [Fury u- 
enpue pp, napolp uk punop his Aus red fu Jur gurus fr A Ds prs fy ss - 
muofr gusuljny nnisthpncks thphuy mncbmpekon huphip & munud 
duufphy Onpep qrutibep, ppp yunmey Suppo fet fp, wi 
uns Wks Luss pki: 

8 fgniws § fb Suybp winewtkg ft fppbig pugqupikpp quinip 
Sifting wp put pre wie hsk ped *: Uy undapaeft fein un fr pus tink g 
Vhs Suypp pigysa tuk Oappep S59: Upupunn peu yep f, Sp puip 
euqupukp winewinck gah Upumykubusts Su pune fFiwt wp puke 
wink, Skip hp uptupkip ype tp puqupghkp, yagrems Omppp 

Vk p upwunl whut SéuofFrnifFpittkpp bh ypwdtug pnw nnebusy- 
bbpp Lf ws puro kis Wh ph pur giky Onifph A Gal fing kik fh SEmnk buy 


3 4uyyuhuG unfiuwhuG huGpughnupwl (Gphuwt, 1970), Saumng 5, “Unie” 
fi piug hp (gptg R. Bupri fs frbtu), $9 139-141: 

4 H. A. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient 
World Trade, upg: Nina Garsoian (Lpquynt, 1965), opfinuhh Sufi £9 34 & 37: 
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onet 
UU bU (gaep9 260 U-#-) 


Pre win? hp aps FE Ua nuwin puiypu pp Jhgneus i 245 4-8. 
Bnefic bpamBEbbop hogth, np he gpk BE Aj Bubfny Qhupbup do 
Ap ghyk Lpbitiuay pf Fatiqur pts fe LEY gutted Equal frgs Pp Lw- 
th, apndSbunk wyo buf usiih Galfugbukh Caupph ugucapaeftiwt 
fp, apoig fpr aptly & pres Ve ups as yp gpl Af pr: Aut whl fr 
dpmy yumbkpriems § pbyf wd qupdud wp puyf ypuwigp fh, ypk yr 
pupdp hk upuduyp gym fp, gpQungunnemds Yupuuhuyrd, Sut 


5 Toumanoff, £9 280: 

8K. Froelich, Armenia Regum Numismatum... (pbuh, 1754), £9 89-91: 

7L’Abbe Belley, Mémoires de l’académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Vol. 
26 (Puupfrq, 1840), £9 355, 380: 

8 J. Eckel, Catalogue du Musée de Vienne, £9 252; T. E. Mionet, Descriptions 
des medailles antiques, grecques et romaines,‘Smiunnp 4 (1807), £9 454; E. Q. 
Visconti, Iconographie Ancienne, iconograpahie grecque, Suumnap 2 (bupfq, 1811), 
kp 345-364: 

®V. Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie dans l’Antiquité (@upfq, 1859), £9 
9: 

10. Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, d’Arménie et de Commagéne (@upfry, 1890), £9 
ceviii: 

1p, Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (Latins, 1978), kg 4: 
tuk Qupks> Vanchbwh, UpwwztubwG hupunnipbwG npwiGipp (QL pbiinw, 1983): 
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gags gyfuph buhp hk suypkpp wquin updulrewd I’ fiat Yqhe f 
of mu pr: PEhoge fis pus wi pdusti gy pews £ wp pus y fis wine ps kA 4p 
Uyafupach ‘hAntfunuf Puhwip Eph fuurgudhnimds wit ws Fig) pe pk poe 
Ppgk: Vulkuf gpk toewgqugay dhg wtlagikp gutinewds bh 


UPEW U. (grep9 240 U-B-) 


Shunmppepuyuh § np kpyae puquehkp winewinwds bh Upgulh 
were Oprunl usyuin LA Oprguil fr: Df khipk ppt p? me Qu pupl pun hk 
Vrrmtpgk®? pitkghi éuPwtwhugpn fs peiip ways Supa tbs 
qguSmbu pk poe be Eqpuhugnegfir, (Ff Upaatt winind Ephae [Fu- 
quinphkp fapkghi: Pbk Prtutia™ gh Sutudugifp mye bgp 
qugne tlw Skin, umhughs gpl ig panuluts fy yre fF frtitpp Upaud p 
wineind goyafF feu netkgnag Ephae nkuwl ppulirk pr) 4p Susuuuiunkis 
mg inbuulbinp, OS Uppal utireiind ple qerSusln pk frafolg fri: 

Upwtp qgputikp hi nfuip (Sufunul 1, fefe 2-4), apoig whng- 
fkpp meyugpurcophh hp whup Uulbup qgpul ph, wihwuhwd hp 
yun fhe Op gul U- ple Peat pe {py yuki pms § Skok fp, 
op Ap kpunfuph phyp mg, pnsbyn Ufpqul op wQ déngnd: Qik 
wngh yutgiws wide yplmy Séinkwh Lp peppery: Reng th wyup ph 
wkuulp quenhk pres & hk ayy gpl tp dpa Uap hsapl p? hogds 
fi pugprimds myu wpQubipr frzfuud Yurym fendi pay Uppapftga F- pr: 
Réhagth muppkpwl fp mip kph ghbanpike, ape yp Suny f 
ghyp uyunughinins mypmedhhy k ghyp puhwds nughhy op dfn 


Ww. Dittenberger, Orientis grecci inscriptiones selectae 1 (Luypgpq, 1903), £9 
611: 

BY Jalabert & R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latin de la Syrie (@upphq, 
1929), £9 28: 

4 Toumanoff, £9 281: 

15 QO. Mgrkholm, “The Classification of Cappadocian Coins,” Numismatic 
Chronicle, C plush b., Susunngr Ix (1969), $9 22, arruss Pasar ess ty 5: 


56 FnudughuwhwG waunwGfGkpnr dnnnywénr II 
UPEUL PR (grip 230 U-#-) 


Lum yun og fp pik pa, Upaut RP as way as ws arr was Es ww. Utiunfnpru 
Spb pu pups Onpp Uufry us Sud ws res pr A VE hh fru F-f Enypes ype 
Utinfingay updéutigus $e fp bqpop quypnyfeth fggtig Puquenp 
qyfunek inf, Snykpp Yfpouh qh fp dup: VES yg pidhkpne bunk, 
funpugp ph thpph, yumbkprmds § dhucnp tp np gpwh fp ys 
Suqguds k ympkgoun fp, uw? dbnpad paukyad upqul fp ne dfn 
chr gba mg: Upzwt R-f fungnp yg pidbtpp thupwgpad bh 
eugh Ypuutigp fh qupdud § ghyp wu) yp yad ing nkuwh funy Spe 
quSuybug Lip Yapyup fp, wd Pap bphuphyad Sh iehh gape b 
drwy qpnytmus & Bpnuhoep hh gquliekpp’ plgy gu tule pan pg 
pufFpeip, Md hl SP frvtbpnts pus call wy rds Ta a pre és 


FUEPRULU (gnepd 220 U-#.) 


Rukppubu apghh $p Upywt fh ke yu§apgkg fp Sop quSple Iayp- 
ebrnbh yuppkpm ph tp pump ynge yp ung fp wp Quip 
yuntuhwh phy php Ypmy Whpkp PS Wuunfnpnu b Gay fiputiinn 
npnylg ppb Symunmbk git; Onpep yuyuphy Rukppubuph fp Up- 
gufuuin puquphi £59: Uihupag pypwynd gfpfugp ky fu Sqop 
Sufmnubapap Pp, Rukppube apezkg fouquqma iw qugfip Yiupty: 


16 Visconti, £9 345-364; Langlois, ¢9 12; Babelon, ¢ 211: 
1 Numismatic Fine Arts 10 (17 Uswukd pk 1981), 227-228: 
18 Polybius, 8.23. 
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UES preg. Sun wpduiing poe fe pti pp phi JheAr Pubppukup hep 
Gal fugktikh Utinfogou U-f tw fuusuyph phir ffi: Wushu pga ha np 
Pubppukup fnquphws gowdttbpne dha fp pop pfu 
apple yuk wy gufap_ Sp Upawt R-ps 

Pubppubuf qgpuatiépp (Sus fuuruml 1, [Ffe 9-10 hb 13-14. Susfuunmsh 2, 
LE9: Waypp gyuhp whut Fe fthopkt tuunms & gyfunet Ypmy, dup 
eubup gpk pads fpagh funy Ykpkp ours hk hag pag: bp 
Lipo Lif wh: Fubppukuf hn fuss quar wes oy ws gpetibyap Susho/F Eu 

Uys uppuyp pughouph: ququgnys Whaggp tyupugprmds § dpryp- 
th nyt, muy at Lug poem, Puipk jot A aephtkp: hput pehoag fi 
Ypuy muiunhkpnemds § Bury Fustiush p, huttiginds gkhuyf dufu, prtrk yn 
Aug fp hut Sughbuywwh Sp fp Ephupuds wY dhnphi SEY, dusfu 
dingy Suhgguds frp yuphgounp gomfhh drug Uy wdaggutp hp bbe 
hus pur gibi Uffbtwup (Fury tp pris LA fe dus fu dingy Surg gud 
fusuip fp foup Qhu hp tkphwyagrh Eppapy nuppkpwh fp op 
f{ psy; haus, prik yd Bury fF wiih pr fe uf din pnd, dus fue Susi g gud 
of asSusts fr oP pe of preeey: 


19 Toumanoff, £9 283: 
» Froelich, £9 91-100: 


58 FpudughuuhjuG wawnwGfGlipn. ¢dnnnywdnr II 
UPPPUUPEU (ynip9 210 U-F-) 


Sf quant apwikpkh aphk mbgkhae pc gk Saud Pkg fp aye 
wip pus y fir waging pele pop Bypbyne Saal ws pr: Uushws gis mL gu pre Lf w- 
incftfrip fe (Sus fers 2, Fhe 16-17) & Pukppukuf gpk pos 
Sp Qh yuuhwss ep Yphh wpe bqpuhugme prin, PS Upegpouphat Sp 
sedapqage: Uhagt ph qpuy uppwh qupdus § gbyf wd k mip b- 
fa Sopnrp Af pe: hiagnp yg pudbb pa Einfrr yuu E pres k fut gins 
wpofr fp ghyp wf: bfut wpdfe op wy Yep mye gpulh inep 
muppk phuket Ypy Line qgyrfup phyh uw gpnylnwds § pnp 
ygpidh fp kppapy nbuwl ph fpmy 

Lpyentunp” Pkphu unuipi bp, op tytuphg Wun pip aye 
wp puryh he Pulp pukuf qputtbpos Ppgh ne bqpwhugreg, Fk wintp 
hp qunnhwip Uppatuuinf mppagp Pp: Buappwpup pp Unyup? 
Spuunmpuheg yours Sp Upgpuuphuf gputibpach Ypmy Nepfy 
pp pra ws kat po Lusher g pre” he Rung pnis*4 Jheaght fe ws yu wi pr puss 
pull Pp nfuwl ppl hnfuud &: 


QUPES (yrip9 190 UF.) 


Pipkh PS Ubyhypughikpp mupudskghh ppbig fyfoutincprlip 
Dapel Youy tus pur ghppumauf Eppapy que ubpgpp & Suu 
mumbgh Qupksp ppp Onppep Yyorumbup Pugiibu pug p Sule 
A ws prin fis (189 4.#.) Lantkughikpp Jus fu Sus ful g fir UE hh furg fib pak 
mde: Unbfthh ogumbynd’ Qupks Snguhlg Omppp whhufe Purguen- 
puff fp kh Jantkug fuk pot fngtl Swtgrnebgee fp wish fune- 
Bfeip: Shumppppuhwts § np Whe Jurypp yoruuhunye Upuruyga, WP ur- 
lunge pupghipp Sngubbg whhufu bh Spfibg Upunuebubur Su pnne— 
APpeip: 

Uys quintuhut pgypkpre apny Sutipurd aun fe pebb pp Wy pg 
pres bh Yupupayp? hogs: Unpupny pumnel gpywinmler Peal p 


21 Visconti, £9 329: 

22M. de Saulcy, Bulletin Archéologique de l’Athenaeum frangais (1855), fe 
12, £9 101: 

3 Langlois, £9 15-18: 

* Babelon, £9 cxciv: 

% Strabo 11. 14. 5, 15: 
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hizkg, op fippe Shinkwhe guqupwhwh huge pbuh, bphe whhafe bp 
Appikp qagdabgah, apoig éngqndacpgbhae hp foul ph tagh pbqaels 
Quintupubiene ppl tag yuynpapre peli Sap fep pf burg, 
Epp Shapu Vbs Shugay Ompph me ypQuhuy ephputwutap fp 
yujupne huis iplts quulwd$ dep §, ap age ants Omp ph ne Yal- 
Sugkikh phuskkgrewd kh Suny énqe ne pgm: 

Dpbypatge pp’? unugpih bp np hupwgpkg gpd Pp AZAPI 
(Suifuunul 2, [Ffe 18) funpurgprefPbudp, np frp fkpugphg Ju yuu- 
wif guSmhupp op: Pepppip Pubqupwiip Lh gruel ph pir pha- 
Put unft fr, Ryne?! quyi dipugpkg Onpph QupksSpi: bpbir Su- 
Su fans $fr Rupk jn, ulus Pegpig gpa Whuankg Utpuuyph ff 
aqua phere p™. 

Unpupny ghetg BS Qupks qunudupkg SoquPwukp Onppgi uy 
pubuypbuy nkuml gpul hp yuh punnfy ple sprifinfune (fete: Uyagl pi 
dew he tyluphip uppuyh Ypuwigr fh qupdud ghayfr 9, Ypb pad 
gyal op: Pyfuutingp umhmys phe Sp muppkp §, mip wha Que 
yupuip npoip Ypgubh Spigh shoumph muh: Reyagd hi mupphp chp 
qephg Ruph yop Peyugphy tngh Sucwtmhwin Apri, PS gouty 
yinprimds § Ompph qarpu: REhagd ph Yowy gprylormd § Surtrg frye 
Suiypkug ghgrsh Pp Ubusprun), w9 felipe dip purpdpugee gus pris 
gd Sunt Se: Nengkpoct en qu Gatrah-falh fp ae Sag poy 
Suphug Ephre uf fipubl p: 


UNPSPLPY (grep? 150 U8) 


Dp pypwtpk p? thupugpkg gpul fp, Qui pksSh gpd fir te wh, 
Pip pip fFutiqupwitkt, tk phuayaghb pad ywigiws ghgash fp (Uinw- 
Shim), priskyad sug hh Lp: Rup geal bgp fs pay purupap PAgng 


26 J. Friedlander, “Satrapenmiinzen,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Sunnap IV 
(1877), £9 266-267: 

270. Blau, “Die Herron von Sophene und deren Miinzen,” Numismatische 
Zeitschrift, Sununn pr IX (1877), $9 104. 

2 Babelon, £9 cxcviii; K. Regling, “Dynastenmiinzen von Tyana, Morima und 
Asisa in Kappadokien,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, ‘uu2ap XLII (1935), &9 10, 
fe 11, wrus friar 1 (Re ppp): 

* Friedlander, £9 266-267: 
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Dap hf ph & Qupks hp qeneenpae ph quent few aye él aw 


[forku Lt wt ki Gury fF nih fry Fut wins hush fg gpwatiik pots fps 


UPSULEU (gnepQ 110 UK) 


wp puss bp: hip npuligneg fe Puguenpaeftfriip 95 U-#.- [Fs Burpy fe 
Bpetp LES poys yfinf uipnk poeumputbyae Onpph Suapumneftiut 
Yip Juenpocfbwt fofunewd gputlibpp: PE plu gaynfFfrt netibiy 
gpd Pp, ghynms Le Ppgkp ph yagts, ntkiuyad mg pp pe form 
poug pale pe ... ABANOY (Up apupu”h), ap pissy wy usury ss fr my up 
ging file 


UPCUG (grep? 90 U-F.) 


Sbfinek ya mgs mba fh fpmy, PS Shap kee Omper 4ghg be 
yurjuprefFbus ke gkinkgkg Up winchal qunudup hs op mye ep Qu 
bp dow ge Uaypbu? he Pkpaggs, FS yupg te gout 
BAXIAEQS/APZAKOY funpugpnd ybing § da pugpacfi uye ine 
| led ea | a 

Grp Vatysnu fouqugn buh quypip fp yupkg Shgput Who ph 
Shun 69 UR. fre ph, fig mmun Onppep Yunyulen{ypay Up prpapqus- 
afi Pppk apyfrie, datutwhf plfiugeph mye Snqufup Shypb- 
Fru gure be Ipurg tl Lr burlpeuds lyu yuprrve [Fb wsle ah fp Pas pe 


DY Stu dkpp, Suhofugpneft pet [Ffe 2: 

31G, Le Rider, “Monnaies grecques acquises par le Cabinet des Médailles en 
1959,” Revue Numismatique, GpJut Q., Sunnnap Il (1959-1960), £9 21, Mfc 28 
(Dus pr fog): 

32 A de Sallet, “Die altesten Tetradrachmen der Arsaciden,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Numismatik, Suunp 1 (1874), £9 312; wh'u wt P. Cl. Sibilian, “Drei sehr seltene 
Miinzen armenischer Dynasten,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, 4uunap IU (1870), 
errits fur rsriss ty 8, 3: 


Onyith ik Undug bGEh hwy puquinpnaipbulg npwlGkpp 6l 


GNUUUFCUE 


Gur fuuygu ghynckgune PS Ub phpughp yuQagkgu Onippp pudtiby 
Sacfi: Uyu unhlep Scere cas Tr oes pees pv ways S rit] Eg Sfeufumy fis panty fi 
wust wip, Phhiin yh wink Sfrufumy fe Saqued wp, acph fg Lut gik p 
On 7 A f 3 weak mon wh a mapiwmcnapae Fut af ? Cu Fun - 

F v g quien L Lv 
bkpp guinml ght, pusgg Uy pyboy Bhafeopoug Ye ghes [FS 163 U-F. 
IL i, Nin nal nua Gad fu Eu wisi iia ’ Sn mi & wh am ae 
1 4 pup, Snguhkg fp 

wh negukEh suummbopkt, ¢nynd ae Gary he phegnets Sas pb pki 

Ju hp gaegukh 4 v 1 ree Sug hk pag Jee 

be: h wm wine fut af Sus Mmgimcapie Lh i L y wines 

v J quienp Ye a 


DSIUNU ENU (grip? 163 U-F-) 


Spfiughpe ypinp Spagehp gpa qafubyoe frp atinclind: 


PRhEPRUS U GULLPUPYNU (96-70 U-F.) 


Rasgif us fF fie patil pr (S sss fur usr iss 2, he 20-21, 23) LE pug poews lan 
wyu uippughi: Leumppppuhut § ap pie fyfulg Epp Shgpus gpa 


38 Toumanoff, £9 281-282; E. Honigmann, Kommagene, &9 980, 983: 
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Guy puphaup qputtkpkh fh pup whut bh Ompph wp pubkpae 
Baquphwdtbpret, ap uhagd fr _pwy qumbbprewd § wppagh hp- 
aumbap fi upwduyp Suyhuhot aqua Pe Gpbp iinggikp thw 
puggnimds by gputughnwhut gown eu S59 Ruplynif 
Spmeubib™ qag¢s: Up mkumhph doug UPtiuup quighuds § gba 
duifu, iQ diner grepu kphupus, dufup pati pqul tp, Ap mnphh 
mn Qh’ Yuasa Pp Lye uppuyph fk purged kphpnpy nko op hp 
gregh plhagd hh dpuy Vequunup nynpoemds Pind: bapwghpp pp pe 
th: Sprpuby Eppapy mbuwhp gow Ppt ay nd § Yuryppiphnuph, 
apoe binfr gprs § Qeguunup: 
apntp hh yumbkpughhp appa whan fh dpmy, yfing § fb pugnp- 
efs Gurppfiphoupl: Ufagte qe grgif updo Sp quipdurd ghayf mg bh 
apfucbipp &heq fp fp dusfu Papi hep ph: yu ypu ve ph ygiby 
Shgputf qpiwtwip, ap fp fafa ffl mupududs $e Yolo 
ght hh Yomy Pehagdhh Yowy updutimgpmnd § wppuyhh wine 
KAAAINIKOY, w pl webs fb &feq ip ghiaygf Yip LA wu 9: Uy Ltnyeh fp 
whaghp mip mpspe op hk Lepthup Phuenp Pow: Pe yagdl fp fon 
pugpne fife £ BACIAEQC/MIOPAAATOY/KAAAINIKOY: Qap- 
rope quuf gpedibne fe bh phyeghth appayf puma fh ap 
sup qpuhad Lp, gprytmwds whagd hh doug oe Veguunup’ pha fhe 
dew bapughpge gunl quel pp fe gh: 


ULSPNFAU U. MENU (69-34 U-#-) 


yu punnck yn [Foe fie: Vkgf Suums Sh putt gpuadttbp, apa wusnBun- 


uppugh fp thyupp, op Suqus § funge Lp, Wut Shapwf gput- 


34 Babelon, £9217, wu fuinwh 30, 2-4; H. Troxell, “Greek Accessions, Asia Minor 
to India,” American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Sunnnp 22 (1977), &9 21- 
22, erruss fs ur ess ty 4, 8-10: 

3 BMC Cappadocia, £9 102, urufunul 14, 4: 
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Jona popmus Lp Upgke’p aye gputikep Spyputip yu pinnek Sh 
wn Ynfurnuds $f, poyntuphpkyad FS Uiinfngow plignciud § 
Spaeputip ghppypumtiafPprhip, quod wy yofuren’ds bbe Spygate Yl 
Pug kukir Ynputrgik bi funp: Gk dE pShip 8/24 , nepedts Utinfropru 
phgnhuds § Sughuhas fonypp geeguiphpkyae Suto [FG fp ub pad § 
opfiunap hkpynd Aprigkut gkppwumut$h, apap wp plo gush 
Aus ahh hi U pk biukwh Sui pune [Fb us SEun: Uyu Su pga bb pe ay us 
wn fumtk pp up bunp k dgky way ves ere ef was pees te be pr rts: Puryg just k op 
Suighahat fungpe qeenkgbynd fp gpwttkpah domy, pg ul hp 
jupoupuph ap Shyputiphs bi fduhay § Yul wy flop Shgputiph Wu 
nf tagh wp puayagael Suga p: 

Utkir may wes pr eae ep tas y fa snus ly, Uiin fin prukts fing Gad furg bik fb pudack gue 
Sant buhwh buhwigh fp kh yu dapgng wppubbpee gph uel peg 
Qa mupphp bh PS yunnkbpunnfrym be ff yb pinned pod: Ppt 
tm iw SEY Saf kuhoh gpk bh, pu yptph pepe Yo Sg kbk f 
Lie 2p frppele. See ghaaljeathe esha fr Purge n pee feeds af pn 

Burpy Uiunfn pau U Pkaukts Df fru gis LEG unkuusl ppt § presen eas pr as ty = 
amd bre Uhagt hh dpmy yunnhkprimds § wp puyh Ypuutiggn fh, qyfunch 
Yple pod Sughuhus purge Pp pkhogd ph dpmg Goltagkibh unfrdp hp 
eupk gkhyf a2 hk upduting poe pct & BAXIAEQY/ANTIOXOY: Lip- 
Sbpu Skqgfiulp ding wignaeg Ephpapy nkuwlh uy pud Sp (Ss fr rs 
2, fe 26), ynfuriwd® ting mppughh Yagd$, ap whapny gpa Pp 
dom Yohiugprytomd pyyuyre §: Ulagh pi [omy guint pnd § wp 
pughh suo kppurmumpy thupp qupduds ghyp wg plyagd fi pay 
B&hegh Lp fpwy ghyf wo) qwtiqgiwds wpdfe Pp, netsh yr BAXIAEQ2/ 


36 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “A Coin of Tigranes the Great of Armenia, Struck in 
Commagene,” Numismatic Chronicle, @pJut b., Sununnp X (1970), £9 19-22; R. D. 
Sullivan, “Diadochic Coinage in Commagene after Tigranes the Great,” 
Numismatic Chronicle, Gpjut h-, Sunn XIII (1973), £9 18-39: 

37 Us furs fy sts § pases pushy re fbb wt Suet ws pr unk’ a Coinage of the Armenian 
Kingdoms of Sophene and Commagene, Zuy Ryu ugfunmlwh Lokk pul gee fe pr, 
Buunch £pwunupwulnrppra, Pfr 4, £9 19-31: 
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CATALOGUE 


SOPHENE 
SAMES (ca. 260 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
1. Obv.: Head of Sames r. wearing pointed tiara with ends of 
diadem hanging at back of neck; behind head, a laurel 
branch; border of dots. 
Rev.: Thyrsos of Dionysos, between two cornucopiae inter- 
laced; to 1. upward BAZIAEQZ/ZAMOY; to r. upward 
QEOZEBOY2/KAI®IKAIOY. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 4.80 g, 4.15 g; Paul Bedoukian, 7.69 g, 7.56 g 
(Plate 1, 1); Hunterian Museum, one specimen; Mekhitarian Museum, 
Vienna, one specimen; Hermitage, 6.14 g. 


ARSAMES I (ca. 240 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
2. Obv.: Head of Arsames r. wearing pointed tiara with drapes 
covering neck. 

Rev.: Horseman advancing r. with spear in r. hand and 
pointed at foot soldier or soldiers facing him with shield 
and spear; sometimes below horse, a fallen soldier; 
above horseman BAZLIAEQY/APZAMOY. 


Paul Bedoukian, 6.45 g (Plate 1, 2a), 5.87 g (Plate 1, 2b); British 
Museum, 4.51 g; Jack Guevrekian, 4.25 g. 


One chalcus 
38. Obv.: As 2. 
Rev.: As 2. 
Paul Bedoukian, 3.18 g, 2.92 g (Plate 1, 3). 


4. Obv.: As 2. 
Rev.: Winged thunderbolt; to 1. upward BAZIAEQY/APZA- 
MOY; to r. uncertain. 
American Numismatic Society, 3.61 g (Plate 1, 4). 
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ARSAMES II (ca. 230 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
5. Obv.: Head of king r. wearing tiara with flat top like a cap; a 
diadem encircles the head, ends in bow, and hangs 
down neck. 
Rev.: Horseman advancing r. holding spear in r. hand and 
wearing similar headdress; above horseman BAZIAEQ 
/APZAMOY. 


Paul Bedoukian, 8.35 g (Plate 1, 5); Bibliothéque Nationale, 6.59 g; 
Mekhitarian Museum, Vienna, one specimen. 


6. Obv.: As 5. 
Rev.: Nude figure standing and facing, r. arm extended from 
elbow and |. arm holding long club; to r. downward 
BAXIAEQY; to 1. downward APZEAMOY. 


Paul Bedoukian, 6.41 g, 5.37 g (Plate 1, 6); Jack Guevrekian, 7.68 g; 
British Museum, three specimens. 


One chalcus 
7. Obv.: As 5. 
Rev.: Eagle standing r. holding thunderbolt; legends as 6. 


Paul Bedoukian, 5.27 g (Plate 1, 7), 3.87 g; Mekhitarian Museum, 
Vienna, one specimen. 


8. Obv.: As 5. 
Rev.: Caps of dioscuri; legends as 6. 
Paul Bedoukian, 3.25 g (Plate 1, 8). 


XERXES (ca. 220 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
9. Obv.: Bearded head of king r. wearing folded tiara; diademed 
with ribbon hanging behind head; in 1. field, monogram 


e. 
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10. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


Rev.: 
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Victory standing 1. holding crown in extended r. hand, 1. 
hand resting on belt of tunic; in field, monogram NX; to 
r. downward BAZIAEQS; to 1. downward XEPXOY. 


Paul Bedoukian, 5.43 g (Plate 1, 9); Bibliotheque Nationale, 5.42 g; 
Berlin Museum, 4.97 g; Mekhitarian Museum, Vienna, one specimen. 


As 9, no monogram. 
Athena seated holding a figure (Minerva?) in extended 
r. hand; 1. hand resting on large shield; legends as 9, no 
monogram. 

Berlin Museum, 4.51 g (Plate 1, 10). 


One chalcus 


11. Obv.: 
Rev.: 
12. Obv.: 
Rev.: 
13. Obv.: 
Rev.: 
14. Obv.: 
Rev.: 
15. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


As 10. 
As 9, monogram H. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 1.90 g. 


As 11. 
As 9, monogram Z. 


Rollin collection (see Langlois). 


As 11. 
As 9, monogram N. 
British Museum, 1.89 g (Plate 1, 13). 


As 9. 
As 10. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 1.90 g (Plate 1, 14); Hermitage Museum, one 
specimen. 


As 9. 
Athena standing |. holding crown in extended r. hand 
and resting 1. arm on shield. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 2.52 g (Plate 2, 15); Mekhitarian Museum, 
Vienna, one specimen; Hermitage Museum, one specimen. 
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ABDISSARES (ca. 210 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
16. Obv.: Head of king r., lightly bearded, wearing folded tiara; 
diademed, with, ribbon hanging behind head; beaded 


border. 
Rev.: Eagle standing r.; to r. downward BAZIAEQ3; to l. 
downward ABAIZZAPOY. 


American Numismatic Society, 6.73 g; Paul Bedoukian, 5.71 g (Plate 2, 
16a); Bibliothéque Nationale, 7.40 g; Berlin Museum, 9.44 g (Plate 2, 
16b), 7.25 g; Jack Guevrekian, 7.77 g. 


One chalcus 
17. Obv.: As 16. 
Rev.: As 16. 


American Numismatic Society, 2.18 g; British Museum, 2.99 g (Plate 2, 
17); Bibliothéque Nationale, 2.15 g, 1.85 g; Mekhitarian Museum, 
Vienna, one specimen. 


ZARIADRES (ca. 190 B.C.) 


18. Obv.: Head of king r., wearing a tiara with flaps tied under 
chin. 

Rev.: Deity (Anaitis ?) standing facing; r. hand raised, hold- 
ing flowers; at feet two sphinxes, seated, back to back 
and facing; to r. downward ANIZA/AQ; to 1. downward 
ALAPI. 


British Museum, 5.42 g (Plate 2, 18); Berlin Museum, one specimen. 


MORPHILIG (ca. 150 B.C.) 


19. Obv.: Head of king turned r., wearing pointed tiara with flaps 
tied under chin. 
Rev.: Deity (Anaitis ?) standing; to r. downward AZAPI 
[AAPIOZ]; below deity MOPI[®IAIOX]. 


Berlin Museum, one specimen. 
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ARTANES (ca. 70 B.C.) 
No known coins. 
ARSACES (after 70 B.C.) 


No known coins, but see A. de Sallet, “Die dltesten 
Tetradrachmen der Arsaciden,” Zeitschrift fiir Numis- 
matik, Vol. I (1874), p. 312; and P. Cl. Sibilian, “Drei 
sehr seltene Miinzen armenischer Dynasten,” Numis- 
matische Zeitschrift, Vol. II (1870), pl. 8, 3. 


COMMAGENE 


PTOLOMAEUS (ca. 163 B.C.) 


No known coins. 


MITHRIDATES I CALLINICUS (96-70 B.C.) 


Two chalci 
20. Obv.: Head of Mithridates r., beardless, wearing pointed tiara 
with flaps down and behind neck. 

Rev.: Athena wearing helmet and long chitan, standing 1.; r. 
hand extended while 1. hand supports spear; large 
shield rests at her feet; to r. downward BACIAEQC; tol. 
downward MIOPAAATOY/KAAAINIKOY. 


American Numismatic Society, 8.47 g; Bibliothéque Nationale, 6.55 g; 
Hunterian Museum, 7.52 g; Paul Bedoukian, 5.72 (Plate 2, 20), 5.56 g, 
5.53 g, 5.49 g, 5.41 g, 5.33 g. 


One chalcus 
21. Obv.: As 20. 
Rev.: As 20. 


Paul Bedoukian, 4.54 g (Plate 2, 21); Berlin Museum, 4.77 g; British 
Museum, 3.88 g. 


Armenian 


22. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


23. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


24. Obv.: 
Rev.: 
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Head of king r. wearing tall pointed tiara, with ties 
ending in bow at back of head and long strands falling 
down over back of neck. 
Pegasus with curved wings 1.; below, sword; above 
BAXIAEQX; below MIOPAAATOY. 

American Numismatic Society, 3.47 g (Plate 2, 22). 


Eagle turned r. and holding palm-branch under 1. wing. 
Palm-branch upward and curving r.; to l. upward 
BACIAEQC/MIOPAAATOY; to r. upward KAAAINIKOY. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 3.85 g, 3.39 g; British Museum, 4.52 g (Plate 2, 
23). 


As 23. 
Winged caduceus; to r. downward BACIAEQC; to 1. 


downward MIOPAAATOY/KAAAINIKOY. 


American Numismatic Society, 4.51 g (Plate 2, 24); Bibliothéque 
Nationale, 3.95 g. 


ANTIOCHUS I THEOS (69-34 B.C.) 


Two chalci 


25. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


26. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


Head of beardless king r. wearing tiara of Tigranes the 
Great, having eight-pointed star and eagles back to 
back facing. 

Lion walking r.; above BAZLIAEQS; below ANTIOXOY. 


Paul Bedoukian, 7.55 g, 7.26 g, 6.52 g, 5.88 g (Plate 2, 25), 5.55 g; 
British Museum, one specimen. 


As 25. 
Eagle standing on branch r.; legends as 25. 
Paul Bedoukian, 6.00 g (Plate 2, 26). 


One chalcus 


27. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


As 25. 
As 25. 
Paul Bedoukian, 2.95 g, 2.93 g (Plate 2, 27). 


SOME UNPUBLISHED COINS OF 
THE ARTAXIADS OF ARMENIA 
(Plate 3) 


Since the publication of the author’s corpus Coinage of the 
Artaxiads of Armenia,! a number of new specimens have come to 
light which deserve attention. 

As expected, most of the new varieties reported here belong to 
Tigranes the Great, since he ruled over a large territory for nearly 
half a century. On the other hand it is disappointing that so far no 
coins have been discovered which can be attributed to Artaxias I 
(190-160 B.C.) the founder of the dynasty, or to his son Artavasdes I 
(160-121 B.C.). Nor have any coins turned up which would clarify 
the tentative attributions of certain coins to Artaxias II (30-20 
B.C)? 


TIGRANES THE GREAT (95-56 B.C.) 


Tetradrachm (silver) 

No. 1. An interesting specimen which came into the author’s pos- 
session recently is quite similar in styling to Bedoukian No. 263 both 
on the obverse and reverse except for the fact that the word 
Tigranes is repeated. No special significance can be attributed to 
this repetition and it may be considered an error on the part of the 
die-cutter. 


1p. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London, 1978). 
2 ibid., pp. 29, 70. 
3 ibid., p. 53, pl. 3. 
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Copper coins 
Two chalci 

No. 2. This coin has several noteworthy features. It bears the let- 
ter A on the obverse, to the left of the king’s portrait. This letter is 
found on a number of coppers of Tigranes II‘ although its signifi- 
cance is not known. In addition, on the reverse in exergue, there is 
the lettering AO, and again we are unable to explain its meaning. 
Various monograms and letters appear on the reverse of a number 
of coins of Tigranes and hopefully their purpose will be clarified 
some day. It is interesting that this type of reverse, showing a head 
of wheat upright, is seen on the coins of Artavasdes II,° the son of 
Tigranes the Great. 

No. 3 was probably struck in Damascus as it bears a striking sim- 
ilarity to Bed. 113 both in appearance and in styling.® The obverse 
of both coins is certainly the work of the same die-maker. The re- 
verse is somewhat different on our coin and shows Nike holding a 
curnucopiae in the left hand while the right hand is resting on a 
tiller. It is curious that both this coin and Bed. 113 have the letters 
OE above O®@ in exergue. An example of a very similar coin was de- 
scribed by Newell’ but with a monogram instead of the letters. 


No. 4 is probably a variant of Bed. 99° and shows a fine portrait of 
Tigranes with the usual tiara. On the reverse Heracles (Vahagn) is 
dressed instead of being nude as in Bed. 99, and the three-line le- 
gend is placed differently, with the first two lines being on the right 
instead of on the left. 

No. 5. On numerous coppers of Tigranes the letters AH or AHM are 
on the reverse. The appearance of AHMO is most unusual? and may 
in the future facilitate the determination of its meaning. The 


4 ibid., pp. 67-68, Nos. 120, 124, pl. 6. 

5 ibid., p. 70, pl. 6, No. 135. 

6 ibid., p. 66, pl. 5, No. 113. 

7B. T. Newell, Late Seleucid Mints in Ake-Ptolemais and Damascus (New York, 
1939), p. 96. 

8 Bedoukian, p. 63, pl. 5, No. 99. 

9 Dr. M. Abgarians of Los Angeles informs me that he has a coin in his possession 
similar to Bed. 114, on which in exergue the letters AHMO appear below Nike. 
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reverse of the coin is somewhat similar to Bed. 122, except that the 
tripod and its diagonal supports cover most of the surface. 


No. 6. This is a curious coin, quite worn, but one side seems to 
present the reverse of Bed. 121!° showing a palm-branch curved left, 
probably with the same legend. The other side of the coin has an 
eagle turned right and no legend. Since one side belongs to Tigranes 
II, and all reverses of Artaxiad coins bear a legend, one is justified 
in assuming that the eagle represents a countermark and not a 
royal issue. There is some evidence of overstriking, hence the 
likelihood that this is really Bed. 121. Some coins of Tigranes III 
and Tigranes IV have an eagle on the reverse, but they all bear a 
legend. 


One chalcus 

No. 7. This coin possesses considerable artistic merit even though 
it is struck on a poor flan. The obverse has the fine portrait of 
Tigranes II with the tiara and two eagles. On the reverse is an 
artistic representation of a horse prancing left. The eagle, the ele- 
phant, and the horse appear frequently on Artaxiad coins. 


No. 8. This small coin having a horse on the reverse represents 
another variety. The coin has less merit than No. 7 artistically. The 
styling of both obverse and reverse is rather crude. The reverse has 
a horse walking right with the head down as if grazing. 

No. 9 is apparently the smaller denomination of No. 2 described 
above. On the obverse is the letter A to the left of the king’s head. 
On the reverse is a head of wheat with traces of letters below it. On 
the left, the king’s name is clearly legible but the legend on the right 
is off the flan. The reverse type is often seen on contemporary coins 
of Asia Minor. 

No. 10. Since the weight of this coin is 2.22 grams it may be con- 
sidered as being one chalcus. (The specimen listed in the author’s 
corpus!! weighing 1.27 grams has been designated as half a chal- 


10 Bedoukian, p. 67, pl. 7, No. 121. 
11 jbid., p. 64, pl. 5, No. 107. 
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cus.) The two are quite similar in style, fabric and legend. Hence 
No. 10 is a higher denomination of Bed. 107. 


ARTAVASDES II (56-34 B.C.) 


Tetradrachm (silver) 

No. 11. The recent discovery of tetradrachms of Artavasdes II is of 
the greatest importance to the numismatist and historian. These 
pieces are undoubtedly genuine and prove that Artavasdes II fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father and struck tetradrachms. One 
might mention with some pride that a very beautiful specimen of 
this coin appeared on the cover of the auction catalogue of Bank 
Leu.?? It is the first time that an Armenian coin has been considered 
worthy of such recognition. So far two specimens are known to the 
writer but there is a strong possibility that others are in the hands 
of dealers. 

One might mention that the Erevan specimen’ in styling and 
appearance does not entirely eliminate the possibility that it was a 
contemporary forgery.!4 


Copper coins 
Two chalci 

No. 12. It is indeed curious that we have so few coins of this king 
who ruled for twenty years over a large and powerful kingdom. This 
specimen may be a variant of Bed. 13315 but the condition of the 
coin does not permit an accurate description of the obverse and re- 
verse. 


TIGRANES III (20-8 B.C.) 


One chalcus 
No. 13. The cast of this coin kindly sent to me by the late Dr. C. 
Kraay of the Ashmolean Museum presents a problem in attribution. 


12 Bank Leu, Auktion 30 (Zurich, April 28, 1982), p. 38, No. 201, pl. 12. 

13 Kh. A. Mousheghian, “The Tetradrachm of Artavasdes II,” Patma-Banasirakan 
Handes, Vol. XVII (1964), No. 2 (25), pp. 317-323 (in Armenian). 

14 Bedoukian, p. 25. 

15 ibid., p. 70, pl. 6, No. 133. 
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The styling of the obverse is similar to Bed. 89-90 or 159. The re- 
verse, however, is Bed. 141, showing the king driving a biga with 
galloping horses. This reverse is seen only on Bed. 141 on a copper 
coin attributed to Tigranes III. The legend on the Ashmolean speci- 
men is also puzzling. There are no traces of lettering above the 
horses, and the legend below reads BACIAEQC or BACIAEQN. In ei- 
ther case, the word METAAOY which appears on all the Tigranes III 
coppers, is missing on the Ashmolean coin. 


TIGRANES V (ca. A.D. 6) 


One chalcus 

No. 14. Three copper coins of Tigranes V, each unique and dif- 
ferent from each other have been known for a long time.'* The dis- 
covery of a coin of the type Bed. 166 raises the possibility that other 
specimens may be found which may shed light on the history and 
coinage of the last kings of the Artaxiads of Armenia. The present 
specimen is very similar to Bed. 166, except that it is a different 
issue. On the obverse the portrait of Tigranes is typically Artaxiad 
while on the reverse the bust of Queen Erato is similar to that 
appearing on Bed. 165 and 166. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS 


TIGRANES II (95-56 B.C.) 


Tetradrachm 

1. Obv.: Head of Tigranes r., wearing five-pointed Armenian 
tiara. A diadem encircles the head and falls downward. 
Divided drapes partially cover the ear and the neck. 
The tiara is adorned with an eight-pointed star flanked 
by two eagles back to back, heads turned toward each 

other. Fillet border. 
Rev.: Tor. downward BAZIAEQS; to 1. downward TITPANOY/ 
TITPANOY. Tyche of Antioch, draped and wearing a 


16 ibid., pp. 76-77, pl. 8, No. 166. 
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turreted crown, seated r. on a rock, holding a palm- 
branch in her r. hand; at her feet, a figure representing 
the river-god Orontes swimming r. Small circle in the 
field below the palm-branch. 

Author’s collection 15.56 g 


Copper coins 


Two chalci 
2. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


3. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


4. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


5. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


Head of Tigranes r. Usual Armenian tiara with star 
and two eagles back to back. Dotted border. 
To r. downward BAXIAEQ3; to 1. downward TITPANOY. 
Head of wheat or branch upright. Below the branch the 
letters AO. 

Author’s collection 4.70 g, 4.68 g 


Head of Tigranes r. with crudely fashioned tiara. 
To r. downward BAXIAEQ3; to 1. downward TITPANOY. 
Female figure turned 1. holding long spear with 1. hand 
and r. hand leaning on shield. To 1., in exergue, OE 
above O®. 

Author’s collection 4.20 g 


Bust of Tigranes r. with Armenian tiara adorned with 
star and two eagles as in 1. 
To r. downward BALIAEQY/BAXIAEQN; to 1. downward 
TITPANOY. Warrior turned 1. holding uncertain object 
in |. hand; r. hand leaning on club. 

Author’s collection 3.80 g 


Head of Tigranes r. wearing tiara. 
To r. downward [BAZIAEQZ]; to 1. downward 
TITPANOY. Tripod-lebes. Beneath tripod the letters 
AHMO. 

Author’s collection 3.12 g 
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6. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


One chalcus 
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Eagle turned r. 
To r. downward BACIAEQC; to 1. downward TITPANOY. 
Palm-branch curved to l. 

Author’s collection 3.23 g 


7. Obv.: Head of Tigranes r. with Armenian tiara adorned with 
star and two eagles as in 1. 
Rev.: Above horse BAZIAEQY; below horse TITPANOY. Horse 
prancing 1. 
Author’s collection 2.46 g 
8. Obv.: As in preceding. 
Rev.: Above horse BAZIAEQ3; below horse TITPANOY. Horse 
prancing r. 
Author’s collection 2.32 g 
9. Obv.: As in preceding but with letter A to 1. of head. 
Rev.: To r.downward[BAZIAEQ}]; to 1. downward TITPANOY. 
Branch or head of wheat upright. 
Author’s collection 2.13 g 
10. Obv.: Bust of Tigranes r. wearing usual Armenian tiara. 
Rev.: Tor. downward BAZIAEQ3; to 1. downward BAZIAEQN 
/TIPPANOY. Head of wheat with two leaves below it. 
Author’s collection 2.22 g 
ARTAVASDES II (56-34 B.C.) 
Tetradrachm 
11. Obv.: Full draped bust of Artavasdes r., wearing ear-ring and 


five-pointed Armenian tiara. The tiara is adorned with 
a square eight-rayed star flanked by floral designs. A 
broad folded diadem knotted at the back and flowing 
downward encircles the head. A single drape covers the 
neck. Bead-and-reel border. 
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Rev.: 


Above charioteer to r. BALIAEQY/BAZIAEQN; below 
charioteer to r. APTAVAZAEQ/OEIOY. In 1. field mono- 
gram # and below it the letters IZ. Charioteer wearing a 
crown and driving a galloping quadriga to |. He is hold- 
ing the reins with his 1]. hand. 

Bank Leu Auction 30, No. 201, 16.16 g 


(Second secimen, private collection) 


Copper coins 


Two chalci 
12. Obv.: 
Rev.: 


One chalcus 


13. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


14. Obv.: 


Rev.: 


One chalcus 


King’s head to r. wearing Armenian tiara. 
To r. downward BACIAEQC; to 1. downward BACIAEQN 
/APTAVAZAOY. Nike advancing 1. holding uncertain 
objects in r. and 1. hands. 

Author’s collection 4.26 g 


TIGRANES III (20-8 B.C.) 


Head of Tigranes r. with a hooked nose somewhat sim- 
ilar to Bed. 89-90. He is wearing the usual Armenian 
tiara. 
Below horses BACIAEQN (or AN, AN?). The last two let- 
ters on a slightly lower level. Lower line TITPANOY. The 
king driving biga with galloping horses to 1. He is hold- 
ing the reins with 1. hand and palm (?) with r. hand. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 2.26 g 


TIGRANES V (ca. A.D. 6) 


Bust of Tigranes r. and wearing Armenian tiara. 
Clockwise legend BACIAEYC/MEIAC/NEOC/TIIPANIC., 
Bust of Queen Erato |. Counterclockwise legend EPATO) 
BACIAEWC TIFPANOY AAEA®H.?7 


17 Originally published in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, New Series, Vol. XVII 
(1983), pp. 279-287. 


AN UNPUBLISHED COIN OF 
TIGRANES III (20-8 B.C.) 
(Plate 5) 


At a recent auction sale of ancient and medieval Armenian coins, 
the writer purchased a hitherto unpublished copper coin of Tigranes 
III which is worthy of mention.! 

The auction catalogue? did not give an accurate description of the 
coin which weighs 5.33 grams, making it a 4 chalci (not a 2 chalci as 
listed in the catalogue). The coin is somewhat similar but not identi- 
cal to CAA (Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia) 144 which de- 
scribes six 2 chalci specimens averaging 3.78 grams.° 

On the obverse of the coin purchased is a representation of a 
youthful king facing right, wearing a tall tiara with a ten-pointed 
star, instead of the six-pointed star in CAA 144. On the reverse is a 
horse turned left, with foreleg raised. The legend is three sided (not 
square as in CAA 144), reading right downward, BACIAEQC; to left 
downward, METAAOY; and above the horse to right, TITPANOY. 

The legends of Tigranes III coins are horizontal, vertical, or 
square. In writer’s corpus,‘ four types of coins are listed having 
vertical legends, represented by twelve specimens, two types with 
horizontal legends, represented by five coins, and five types with 
square legends, represented by fifteen specimens. 

It thus appears that the coin under discussion represents a tran- 
sitional period in the coinage of Tigranes III. When Tigranes III 


1 Credit Suisse. Auction 4: Important Ancient and Mediaeval Coins Including an 
Armenian and Judaean Collection (Berne, 1985), pp. 104-131. Auction held at the 
Essex House Hotel, New York City, on December 3, 1985. 

2 ibid., No. 667. 

3 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London, 1978), No. 144. 

4 ibid., pp. 29-33, 70-73, pls. 6 and 7, Nos. 137-147. 
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adopted a pro-Parthian policy, he probably began to issue coins of 
the Parthian type.® 

A review of the background of Tigranes III may be of interest. 
History tells us that in the spring of 34 B.C. Antony entered 
Armenia with a strong army and invited Artavasdes II, the son of 
Tigranes the Great, to a conference. When Artavasdes arrived at 
Antony’s camp, he was treacherously made prisoner, and along with 
his queen and two sons, sent to Cleopatra. Shortly thereafter, 
Artavasdes was murdered by Cleopatra and his two sons sent to 
Rome.® 

A third son, Artaxias, escaped to Parthia. To avenge his father’s 
death he eventually gathered an army and with the assistance of 
the Parthians entered Armenia, regaining the throne, and put to 
the sword all the Romans who had settled in Armenia. 

Artaxias ruled for ten years without interference from the 
Romans. During that period, Octavian defeated Antony, Cleopatra 
committed suicide, and Octavian was busy reorganizing the Roman 
Empire. In 21-20 B.C., his armies advanced against Parthia and 
brought the Parthian king, Phraates to terms. The Roman general 
Tiberius then entered Armenia, caused the assassination of 
Artaxias and placed Tigranes III, whom he had brought with him 
from Rome, on the throne of Armenia. 

Octavian expected the Rome educated Tigranes to be a pliant 
client-ally, and it appeared that during the first part of his reign, 
Tigranes was pro-Roman, issuing coins in the Roman style, with 
vertical or horizontal legends. The Romans who had conquered and 
plundered Asia Minor were pursuing an expansionist policy against 
Armenia and Parthia. Tigranes was well aware of the fact that the 
Armenians and Parthians shared a mutual interest in resisting 
Rome. It was perhaps with this in mind that he issued coins similar 
to the Parthian coinage with a square legend. 

Armenia was still a powerful state, and when Tigranes III died, 
the Armenian princes placed his son on the throne in defiance of 


5 David Sellwood, An Introduction to the Coinage of Parthia (London, 1980). 
§ J. G. C. Anderson, The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X (1966), pp. 239-282. 
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Rome which demanded the right to approve Armenia’s choice of a 
new king.” 


ShHEPUTL GP UUSPT FPUU UL (20-8 U-#-) 
[Uuynyimu) 


Yipplpu whrepyuyfir fubunph tp pu fFurg phir Shqgfimlp qikg 
SAgput 9-f; ug pird Sp, apne Swit pol pris £ 5.33 pul, ws yu fir ph 4 
rhwuun fanpage pip, ap ye qupywgeep aby wd ne due 
Epp Shaput % npgkgphg QuapPhuunwif qaqtiuhpg porque purl 
Unf Sp hk wy hnfukg fp geeky ot ep Pk pets: 


7 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XIII (1987), No. 2, pp. 11-13, pl. I. 


UPSUSEUGULUL ZUPUSAREGUUL FPUUUGPE 
(Swjuunwl 4-5) 


Upuuyhukwt Supuunfepriup, np unkbg Epon qup (189 £.U.-6 £#.6.), 
Ap bh phuyugif punecnp ypQu op Sang daqaeepgp quand bu 
P59: Ugu tut wuahued pong hh Sponge yunP hae us pussy fr Seque- 
Puup LEY plushag quiwquh éognaepgikpp Ppgus ke Sflkeg fh 
Say wegen fp Plugin yunnnl poqnen hb pura pulp fine fPbundl 

Uys erduipir bp ap Sb ypbiwhwin pei Pane gapekg fui yuri 
hip PbY ke Say ¢agnd apap Pymhayfen]’ phy f Uphdrning: bpp Vbot 
Shara qpunkg Utinfpngp kb mpfy Saquuukp, wh Suguru dfn 
fuugplg pugqdufefe yogh waprebunaghubp he apShunmghintkp, be 
myuysund qupl nnn Say Faqafae pgp purges purl pf Flu: 

Ropamaus kphar quip und, yrinuhus purquepwlp fire friip yp inf 
esp Vi pdunng Upkkppp S59: Uys qumbunnd, gpudtikpp, pypary uk- 
phbbuti—uyurp [Fleas Yul kg frupnhutr, neh ple gretshuse gp fe fete 

Lup fuiuyp gf ap wpnuygubwh gputbkp wy ye pb poets 
peqnel: Uyuinf ygang § wntky tuk np Say ghphpre gfemp mbgh 

Opinuygubuh gpatikpp yan pig munePiaufpnemd Spi wlighuyh 
159: Pyfumenp yumiunp gh Spang Shepuhip gout hh qu gunn 
Che hfe dup neon Piwuppa Peat Sofa: Lap gp gunn 
anu prey ph Fug p hh, Phéufef.e gputibp PE 9nby Epos bo hk uyuop 
wpa gubw gpatiipe Pfop quiqus Som pudobkpne Lh) Y'uigh 
kpyae Suqupe: Lep ipo Ppp Pow g fants Loh poh 
gu ftfrip nybg Séqgphuhpe ufone feiip, beapprewd Upinuybubuss 
Supa Phu gputikpae’s yu qnpsh Suygkphs upg dati Efe 
wuynkguae LAbiinagh W fap aphwtb poe frig b?: 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London, 1978). 
2 Qui pks Qanthkwh, UpwwztubwG hupunnphwd ypwdGbpp (fh Abin, 1983): 
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OU purus ykubushs gpettbypp fpipiw yoann wpe Lp aif: ko yun 
ghrp Peute hp quiwquin fh fou wqgkpre gpk phi: Uguysa, 
Wks Sfgputf qgpetik pas of py hp wkuine fr Sun phys lj wis Fut kus 
“op foyer (tiara), np qua pps peas £ TL Lf fp op 4p wnkutine fr 
Ephne upd frtkpne SAgh: Upsfctbpp fat kath qupdud bh. 
puigg ppp Ye Myf: bye wnge hp buliah poyap wpnmygubuss 
gpuattibpne py, Sng gh (FE nbp (style) fous § apny ppopafunctibp 
¢ufutuhp puffugpepi: Opfiuhp Sufup, Shypu Fp qputik pack 
Ypuy vung hp mbuineh wawhg wpdfrbbpnch, puryg Su ghuhu 
forge Soh § ummboptt: Spypub Vhs Pur uuhnup 69 hmpunid 
gputibpac dpm hp buf wang SEY wpe pend: Gpphty wunge 
mlif yng fp, mung h Whale panyg Surghuho funy Cf bb phy bs 

Ui phuypu, pupkpo ppp Ypiwp quuuenphy mpunuybubs 
qgputibpp ¢ufutwhug pws quopgnd: Qupfoy fh § ap geclpirp 
gpuattiby unui hh Epkp quSuhupkphi: Pkphe uuu yh guntine fis 
gpk p Quip ks U-ku (A.M. 189), Upuruyku U-ki (#.Y.- 189-160), A 
Opnraicugy U-ki (8... 160-123): Gust Smiqnieug freon ppt p Spgpush 
U-ki (F.-Y. 123-96): 

Surulius pf bk ap Wks Shpgput RP (P-U,- 94-54), eyed qopuenp 
Rugueng fp kh infin aby fp gut gunman mpfr, Sunutind § 
pughufipe gpa: Uw yganp § wntbhy Wak ap wh fuykg 
«@wquinn puquinnwg» wafunqnup yup (Fhbbphh kh yu dagk gue pip 
duh ky Sus pus uu ushs fr aS wih pp, Susu uink po pun pdush hus pup 
A pet A pr: DE phy fu Swiro /F ws pun gh b gpk poets hkukis wb y fis 
fer quesnluhiphe kdb Spy pash pe 

shinkkuy wpinuykukwth gpm bkpoe Soom puso taefpremds & Gpoe- 
say lf Qesiee pe frp pes pasts fp Prats qa prsshs fh — 


UV6OU ShHPUL (F-U- 94-54) 


1.- 2npkpnnw (Tetradrachm). Upsuft, Qu. fFfe 21: 

Uhagt — Shaputp qpuwtapf wQ qupduid, Suyyuhwh bash f- 
gunnp fungpa bh uppwyuhuh unyupognd: Rinyp fr pay Yue quteginds 
kphne upsprbbp, nul qn fh, ap pomp Up types US Quint gif 
hp wnkuiinef re [Firusurual be endl I Ap: 
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Réhagd — Utunfnph Rurfuinp, 09, tans tun tp dpa Qhngh 
mip uaptucbiff bheq Sp hk anphir inl hp mbuiinef Nprigks ghinfir 
ng hph hpumiap ph, op purghunnupd wd hee poqg: 

dusfu, fe pki dure TIFPANOY 
Qinnchbut (Ffe 21, qpusrginfe yuri: 


2.- Mfr Lh tf ui: Qinnchbus Fhe 19: 
‘puryinfs Laws: 
Uypn 15.04 Ypual: 


3.- ‘knw (Drachm). Upsuft, Spy fife lp tuts: 
Qinnhiut [Ffr 83: 
PEhagth qgpocftfeiip wf, fe ph fur BAXIAEQ2 
dupa, dlpkhr ip’ BAXIAEQN TITPANOY 


4.- 2nnu Runynu (Four chalci). Qqpiud, Spy (Ffpe lp telus: 


‘Purginfr awh Pi A: 


6.- Gpynt punynu (Two chalci). Vqpid, Dur. [Ffe 99: 
Ujagpd — pe Ap talus 
PEhngdt - Popnruuenp Sh ph fas Sia gp (Heracles), fui gins 
durfu: UP purgqah ph Yomy unfrdfp op dapfe kh duifu dingp soimes 
geuyf fp fps 
Gi pore Ppigy Miia. Bf Tesla Fragen Tepe Pike As 
sic’ 6 gaat 


7.- UEy pwnynu (One chalcus). 
Pfc 6p tePush: Dun fF fre 103: 


8.- U'EY puwnynu (One chalcus). Qqpid, Dur [Ffe 105: 
Uhagt — Whe 4h tf sh: 
Réhagd — Utuftigiprpp dusfu: Purnfs S59 wQ fr H kh dusfupts A 
thetpe: Fem Bpeip Efe 3p ybu: 
Yyfr’ 2.51 fprant: 
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9.- Uku pwnynu (Half chalcus). Qqpird, Dur. [Efe 107. 
Ryngit — Wn 4 tah 
Abtnyd = Bapthh tants Gompike fhe Bh gh 


10.- UE punynu (One chalcus). Qqpird, Dun. fF fe 104. 
Ubagt ke Réhagl efpe 8h ku: 


11.- 2npu punynu (Foure chalci). Qqpird, Dun. Efe 114. 
Uhagt - lyngp fi wun Ap hf rey fe: Qh usis Eph 
wd fcuk p: 
PEhagt _ Burg fFutinh p (Nike) hp puyk du fu: G ph pus dus fu 
Uyfpn 5.30 pol: 


12.- 2nnpu punynu (Foure chalci). Qqpid, Dun. fF fe 117. 
Dhagd = Pf ip tate 
PEhagt =_ Mfr llfp Ll wh: ‘hus yin fs ghpepp AM: 
Ysfn? BBO yprueal: 


13.- fr 12/4 errs pipes pris ly pr: 


14.- ffir 12/4 erveas pr pes pr ias ly pr: Uhngt pusgunfs LEY A ghpyr Qin. (fe 119: 
Ugfn 6.79 Yput: 


15.- Gpym punynu (Two chalci). Qqpird, Dur. fF fe 120. 

Uhayt — Shgputp Gpuwtgp fh, gegkghught, k funy gape 
Fut fh pnd: Usugf unley hush Eplne fuuskp 45 wun fp&uind: ‘hur yin fis 
dufu hogtp Ago: 

PEhagdt - U9 fi phy fr fuse BAXSIAEQ> 

dusfukts fipk sJup’ TIPPANOY 


16.- Uk punlnu (One chalcus). Qqpird, Dun. fF fe 122. 
Uhngyt - Gurney fr LS wh uuu, E 11f Lal whe: 
Réhagd — Gannwifp fp, apr Ypwygh unpaphhs hp pupdputias 
un ppb fh Sfeqgkép: Garni prin fhe 154 Ll wh: 


17.- Gpym punynu (Two chalci). Qqpid, Dur. Efe 121. 
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PEhagt - Up urctifp B&feq tp dus fu pois: Rpt frp he 15f/ 
LA wh: 


UPSUPUR? P (P-U- 56-34) 


18.- 2nnu pwnynu (Foure chalci). Qqfid, Qu. fe 182. 
Uhagt — Upinunmggh Ypuwtigp fe wg, Sughuhuts fungprd fof Vp 
uy bu: 
Réhagt — Buqfiuiuhp hp pays dufu, bphupus wd dinpf S59 
qunpif fp ke dus fu dingy shims Goiiphir fpury: 
Fem prtip wf, gbyp yup? BACIAEQC 
duifu, qkuyf yup? BACIAEQN/APTAYAZAOY 
Oye qputp Yafuriud § ommpurggh ygpidh Sp fpmy: 


UPSUGEU FP CA-U. 30-20) 


19.- Gpym punynu (Two chalci). Qqpird, Dur. fF fpe 136. 
Uhagt — Upunmygup ypuwtap ps wg: RPupdp forge Sp, Shh 
CT aL | (2): 
Abhnyl — Born fiutuhp hutigloud wif, dupa dhagpite SEQ surste yn 
Profi feiip Ayapual dua ful i BACIAEQOC MET ... 


SPEPUL % (FU. 20-8) 


20.- Gpym punynu (Two chalci). Qqpid, Dur [Ffe 144. 
Ufagt — Pugurenph Ypumiyp ph mg, pupdy forged: Lig ¢ussp- 
er unnng: 
Pehagt — Qf fp dup, wnghf nngp pupdpugne gus: 
Brat fri punulracu fr: Ldépp m9" BAZIAEQX, wi 9 his, dupe 
METAAOY: dupp, dupe, fipnedup qupdws TICPANOY, dup pt, 
auf Ykp OEOY: 


SPEPUL } (R-U- 8-5) 


21.- Uty punynu (One chalcus). Qqpird, Dur. fF fe 157. 


Uhant — Shgpuif Ypuutigg fh wi), ppd fungped bk fig ¢uip- 
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Fyne peup, ugh ghyp yup? BAXIAEQS: Qui puphr ghyf yup 
TITPANOY: 
Wakes? DBS: Baal 


UPSUPUQh % (FU. 5-2) 


22.- Gnym punynu (Two chalci). Wqpid, Dun. Ffe 160. 
Uhngt — Upwucuggh qpouwtigg fl wQ, pupdp fungpnd b& Spig 
F¢witf pnd uuingni: 
Pbeliesigsl ms Wied sy Gudigheat heels, nel Ding pectin Gbps Tip he 
dvifa Hosp futetay: aud: 
Brn fi frip, wu Ibis psu fue BAXIAEQ>/METAAOY: Qui fu fis 
kup Yup APTAYAZAOY: 


SPEPUL % GR EPUSN (FU. 2 — £6. YD 


23.- 2nnu pwnynu (Four chalci). Qqpid, Dur. fe 161: 
Ubngt — Vopmuuing Spgpu wf qupdurds Upp hyp wnbuborp 
Gpunnn rugmshph qyrcfup) a2 quipdud: 
PEhagt — Rurfunnp tous din fr gush fp dpuy, dufu din pri 
potas utufdigihep fp he adr bpqul fp: 
Gprcfifriip, wh ghayf dup BALIAEQS/TITPANOY: Qusfu pi’ 
ahah fuse METAAOY: GurS fi unusly fi phi Yur TEK:?: 


COINS OF THE ARTAXTIADS OF ARMENIA 
(Plates 4-5) 


A detailed catalogue of a fine collection of 23 Artaxiad Arme- 
nian coins donated by the author to the Museum of the Armenian 
Patrtiarchate in Jerusalem. 


3 yes frsSras yest 6 ps ple fF bah Sure ws pr wnk' a UpnG, Sunnnp OP. (Bactinemp-U wp 
1988), Ff. 1-3, kp 41-46: 
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UPSUSEUBUL SUPUSHhMAbUL MUFURAPUbPHR snevusune 


QUPUL #- U- 189FG wnwy 
(Upurmyse Up path ph wpdutugpar pbuh S$2 gherrwd, pays ng bor Buquenc) 


| 


UPSUTEU U- #- U- 189—160 
(burps Wanpngnu $f Yurnuurphige, be pounry Purquenp) 


UPSULURY U- #- U- 160—123 SPUD UL. #- U- 123—96 


SPEPUL A. UV UOU #- UL. 95—56 
(Ustniubugws Yotunnuf UPS ppunn Purgurenpp wg phuh Shine be phunny* 
QNUPU bp S bun) 


UPSURUQH PR. R- U- 56-34 
(U ug ushers card Yasnuurnpuy f 4agtl 30f% ¥- U-) 


SHEP &- B- U- 20—8/6 | 
UPSUGEU F- #- U- 30—20 UPSURUQh &. B- U. 5—2 


ShEPUY >- bPUSN pwqnbh 
R- U- 8—5 be yhury R- U- 2-1 K- Ge Spqpuh Bef Shun, shunry urqaesh 


ShEPUL b- KR. b- 6a 


ULERUUUEP #K- U- 34—30, (UGunbiboub be Uaknywupuyh opynha.) 
UPPNPUPQUUBU &. G- 2—4 (Umpywnulwih pwquinp) 
UPSURUQY b- F- G- 4—6, opnh Uppnpwpquiikuh : 


COINAGE OF ROUPEN I (1080-1095) 
(The First Ruler of Cilician Armenia) 
(Plate 6) 


The recent discovery of a small hoard of copper coins, plus a half- 
dozen other pieces which had previously come to the writer’s atten- 
tion, prompted an investigation to determine their attribution. The 
additional pieces made it possible to read the legends with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy and the coins could now be assigned to the 
first prince of Cilician Armenia, Roupen I. 

Heretofore, in the corpus of the Coinage of Cilician Armenia,! 
similar coins had been tentatively attributed to Prince Gosdantin I 
(1095-1099), the son and successor of Roupen I (1080-1095). Because 
of the poor condition of the few known specimens, the legends could 
not be deciphered. 

The only problem that still remains is the interpretation of the 
legend on the reverse of a second type of coin. Hopefully, if other 
specimens of the latter coin come to light, the situation will be 
resolved. 

A brief review of the history of the period will prove helpful in un- 
derstanding the conditions which led to the issuance of the coins in 
question. 

In 1045, the Byzantines captured the capital city of Ani and forced 
its king, Gagik II, to abdicate and move westward with his support- 
ers to the district of Sebastia, well within the boundaries of the em- 
pire. In 1076, Gagik’s son was murdered by the Byzantines and as a 
result, one of his noblemen, Roupen, sought sanctuary with fifty of 
his followers in the domain of Philaretus, an Armenian in the ser- 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962); Armenian 
translation (Vienna, 1963). 
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vice of the emperor. By 1081, we find Roupen firmly established in 
Goromozol, in the fastness of the Taurus Mountains.? 

In the meantime, the Near East was in turmoil with the advent of 
Turkish tribes from Central Asia. The advancing Asiatic tribes de- 
feated the Byzantine forces in the battle of Manzikert (1071) and be- 
gan occupying large areas of Asia Minor. The Byzantine policy of 
displacing Armenian rulers from their ancestral lands and settling 
them in other parts of the empire proved costly to them. Without 
the hardy Armenian mountaineers, the Byzantines could not with- 
stand the invading troops. 

After the battle of Manzikert, many Armenian princes continued 
to rule over their territories as vassals of the Byzantine emperor, 
and of necessity, became members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Oshin governed Lampron; Abelgharib, Tarsus; Gabriel, Melitene; 
Toros, Marash. Among the more powerful rulers was Philaretus, 
who controlled much of mountainous Cilicia and had been a general 
of the Byzantine emperor, Romanus Diogenes.’ 

For his part, Roupen succeeded in capturing the fortress of 
Goromozol, wrested several other forts from the Byzantines, includ- 
ing the important fortress of Partzrpert, and eventually became the 
founder of the Roupenian dynasty. Unlike the aforementioned gov- 
ernors, Roupen belonged to the Armenian national church and owed 
no allegiance to the Byzantines. Naturally, Armenians recognized 
Roupen as one of their own and accepted him as their leader. 

Roupen may have felt confident enough to begin a coinage in his 
own name. As it turned out, his descendents ruled over Cilicia for 
the next three centuries and struck large numbers of coins. 

The coins which the author has studied are crude in appearance, 
apparently all bear the name of Roupen, and the legends are com- 
mon letters instead of being in capital form as on the coins of later 
kings. Furthermore, the letters are generally not uniform and con- 
tain foreign characters, perhaps indicating that the die-maker was 
not familiar with the Armenian alphabet. All this is understandable 


2 Yervant H. Kassouny, Roupen I and the Foundation of the Rupenid Dynasty 
(Beirut, 1972), (in Armenian with English summary). 
3. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1951), p. 73. 
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since Roupen I had limited resources and controlled but a few forts 
and villages. 

Roupen II ruled a hundred years later (1175-1187). The coins un- 
der discussion here cannot belong to him since by that time the art 
of coinage in Cilician Armenia had developed considerably and the 
coins of the period were more refined and artistic, both in style and 
lettering. 


LITERATURE SEARCH ON THE COINAGE 
ISSUED BY THE PRINCES OF CILICIAN ARMENIA 


Father Alishan in his monumental work, Sissowan, published in 
1885, devoted several pages to the coinage of the Roupenians. 
Among the coins of the princes, he mentions some struck by Toros, 
and another contemporary coin from an unrecognized prince.‘ He 
also describes a copper coin belonging to Prince Levon II. 

Victor Langlois in his Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen age 
does not mention any coins struck by Cilician princes.® 

The classic work of Father Sibilian on the coinage of the 
Roupenians published in 1892 deals only with the royal coinage of 
Cilician Armenia.® 

Basmadjian’s book on the coinage of Armenia lists the same coins 
which were discussed in Sissouan." 

In his 1962 volume on Roupenian coins,* published by the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Society, Bedoukian lists coins of Toros I, coins of 
two unknown princes, and ten coppers of Prince Levon II found in 
various collections. 

In the revised edition of the book, published in 1979, Bedoukian 


4¥r, Ghewond Alishan, Sissouan (Venice, 1885) (in Armenian); French edition 
(Venice, 1899). 

5 Victor Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen age (Paris, 1855). 

6 ¥r, Clement Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892) (in 
Armenian). 

7 kK. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936) (in 
Armenian). 

8 See above, note 1. 
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mentions the coins listed above and additional specimens attributed 
to other princes.? The latter have been discussed in an earlier 
article.!° 

It is thus seen that because of the paucity of specimens, little was 
known about the coinage of the baronial period of Cilician Armenia. 
Obviously, the number of copper coins struck during this period was 
limited, and very few pieces have survived. 

Also, perhaps not much attention was given to the surviving coins 
because they were not silver and were unattractive. In addition, it 
should be recalled that when the Coinage of Cilician Armenia! was 
published in 1962, some 10,000 coins were known. Once this volume 
passed into the hands of dealers and collectors, many new 
specimens were brought to light so that today the number of known 
Roupenian coins is over 100,000. 

Hopefully, hoards of coins from other Roupenian princes will 
surface and will make it possible to complete the structure of the 
coinage of the Roupenian princes. 

It must have taken Roupen I some time to establish a mint for 
striking coins, so that he had but a few years to issue his coppers. 
Since his main stronghold was the castle of Vahka in the Taurus 
Mountains, the mint could have been located there. The mintmaster 
or die-maker could have been foreigners because some of the 
legends seem to contain a few Latin characters. 

Roupen I apparently struck two types of coins. In order to present 
a convincing reading of the legends, the latter are shown as found 
on a number of specimens. The correct interpretation is given at the 
head of each table. 

After the rule of Roupen I, seven other princes governed Cilician 
Armenia before a monarchy was established. As of this writing, no 
coins have appeared which can be attributed to Roupen’s successor, 
Gosdantin I (1095-1099). Several coins of Toros I (1099-1129) and 


® Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (revised edition, Danbury, 
Connecticut, 1979). 

10 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Coins of the Baronial Period of Cilician Armenia,” American 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. XII (1966), pp. 139-145, pl. XLI; also in SNS 
(I), pp. 95-102. 

11 See above, note 1. 
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Toros II (1145-1169) have been found in various collections.'? It is 
strange that there is no record of coinage belonging to Levon I 
(1129-1137) and Mleh (1170-1175). Some coins have been attributed 
to Roupen II (1175-1187) and over a dozen pieces have been 
assigned to Prince Levon II (1187-1198). The latter became the first 
crowned king (Levon JD) of Cilician Armenia in 1198.18 


Legends of RoupenI coins: MNhFE UL 0U.MU.(38) U(USNhONS) & 


JS-3 +///wheku /// Ownw //11— 1/1 
JS-4 + Mu J |Pb// /// ownuw Mt It 
PB-8 = + fU/////// /// SIT w BE 
PB-4 4+ /////////// ///1 ///1///v8 Ww / 
JG-1 + fwAbu //// Cunw w j 
PB-6 +fwh/ AP fu w EB VU/Gw///E w R 
PB-7 +frwiiAR|U //// //// UU/4////// w b 
WM- +///////////fu we BR Suw//4GuwU// M11 111 
JS-2. + /////////PRu w A V//T/1///uabP/// 11/71, 
JS-9 +////////PRhfo w B ///11//{a//// //1/— fTI1 


Abbreviations: JS—John Slocum collection 
PB—Paul Bedoukian collection 
JG—John Guevrekian collection 


Additional Literature 

H. Der Ghazarian, Armenian Cilicia (Antelias, Lebanon, 1966), in 
Armenian). 

D. M. Lang, Armenia, Cradle of Civilization (London, 1970). 

B. Sabbaghian, Numismatic Inquiries (Beirut, 1986) (in Armenian). 

Catholicos Karekin I, Colophons of Manuscripts (Antelias, 1951) (in 
Armenian). 


12 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (revised edition, (Danbury, 
Connecticut), 1979, p. 129. 
13 Originally published in Handes Amsorya, Vol. CV (1991), pp. 123-126. 
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APPEL U-b (1080-1095) FPUUTLEPL 
[Uuympn) 


Of phe Sur yusuf wn 9 hs fog fresh Ipriphts UY (1080-1095), 
Vt puunpoy Pug hh Po Pugqguenp pir Push (1076) young, fp Sbunk- 
cope pod Ehyjuse Gh php A Sus uuu kg Iorip pita fofeutine fF frig 
Ghybh boy ponbkpa fh9: Ugg: put Pp Say fypamitit pe Susnunn- 
cmd She Uf pp pny quimquh ypQutibkpred £59 ppp Rfpequisquihwh 
fungupne ffi wusynothuatk p: 

guy ¢agndacpgp te fuphnpkg SEnk fy fhoepkisf, npn Skunk wh 
wrt by os fas Sp Phcqutig fotki: Iprepkts pudaqk gue Suu uw erwin k 7 Susy 
Suppo efe fp Gppphpay E92 ap nkkg ulead bpke pape 

Lye pord wif frgfous hp, Phreghts qnfubg quipg Pp Seguin 
wy fd ppt ik p: Uys qputik pos apo wpuninh wh hyp of figh Spf 
gapup hp quaint wagh bk hb ppg hintsk pre: 

Uys gognemip Up tk ph yugik kphae mbuwl Sup yy pid 
gpudibip ap hp uephwyugith wnughh papdkpp Gpyphybut yp Quip 
ture Soy op pel Saree fF bts: 


A RARE COPPER COIN OF 
BARON ROUPEN II (1175-1187) 
OF CILICIAN ARMENIA 
(Plate 6) 


The coinage of Cilician Armenia has been the subject of many 
studies in the past forty years, as evidenced by the number of publi- 
cations.! 

In the revised edition of the author’s book,? 2249 varieties of coins 
of this period were listed. Only four types, however, were assigned 
to the four Armenian barons who ruled over Cilician Armenia dur- 
ing the early period of the Roupenian dynasty (1080-1193). Twenty- 
five baronial specimens were mentioned in the text, of which ten be- 
longed to Levon II. Levon became the first king of Cilician Armenia 
in 1198, and as King Levon I, he issued a range of coins in gold, sil- 
ver, and copper. 

The paucity of specimens from the period of the barons can be at- 
tributed to the fact that the struggling mountain rulers had limited 
means of issuing coins, and that the survival rate of the coinage was 
very low because the pieces were all struck in copper. 

In an article published in the Museum Notes of the American 
Numismatic Society, a full account of the existing baronial coins has 
been given.’ 

A recording was made of all the specimens known to be in 


ly. T. Nercessian, Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and Literature (Los 
Angeles, 1984), pp. 381-466, Nos. 823-972. 

2 P. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; revised edition, 
Danbury, Connecticut, 1979; Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

3p. Z. Bedoukian, “Coins of the Baronial Period of Cilician Armenia (1080-1198),” 
American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. XII (1966), pp. 139-145; also in 
SNS [I], pp. 95-101. 
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European museums and in private collections, but because of the 
extremely poor conditions of the coins, a full and accurate reading of 
the legends could not be made and does not appear in the literature. 

To this list must be added two specimens of No. 2, formerly in 
Mme. Kapamadji’s collection in Paris, an example of No. 2a in the 
Moscow Historical Museum. Several other coppers of Baron Levon 
II have surfaced recently in sales catalogues, but their present 
whereabouts are unknown. Several other specimens are in the col- 
lections of the members of the Armenian Numismatic Society. 

In the author’s Coinage of Cilician Armenia published in 1979, 
three copper coins of Roupen II are listed, two of which are illus- 
trated. These coins are similar to the one being discussed in this ar- 
ticle. They are entirely different in style from the coins issued by the 
earlier barons of Armenia. 

The better condition of the present specimen makes it clear that 
previous interpretations of the obverse were incorrect. A more con- 
vincing legend is being offered, at this time. 

Alishan,‘in his monumental work, Sissouan, presented a drawing 
of a coin of this type with the obverse legend: CUNPZUPRUL U8 Lb. 
His illustration, however, showed only the first letters, the balance 
being illegible. In surmising the legend, Alishan added a letter 
which is absent from our specimen. Moreover, he made no attempt 
to read the partially visible legend on the reverse (see Fig. 1). 

Basmadjian,° in his well-known treatise on the Numismatique 
générale de l’Arménie copied Alishan’s illustrations, and by combin- 
ing the visible obverse and reverse legends, arrived at a reading 
now unacceptable to this author. 

The beginning and ending of the obverse legend of our coin are 
clearly legible. Combining the legible letters of published specimens 
with those on the coin under discussion, the obverse reading of the 
legend is: GU[NPF2ZUhAIL U8+. 

Of course, should other specimens turn up with a complete legend, 
this interpretation too, may have to be modified. 


4 Fr. Ghewond Alishan, Sissowan (Venice, 1885) (in Armenian). 
5K. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936), p. 138 (in 
Armenian). 
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in No. Ruler 


1,2, 3,4. Roupen I (1080-1095)§ 


Gosdantin I (1095-1099) 
5, 6. Toros I (1099-1121) 


Levon I (1129-1137) 
7, 8. Toros II (1145-1169) 


Mleh (1170-1175) 
9. Roupen II (1175-1187 
10. Levon II (1187-1198) 
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Location Wt 
3 in writer's collection 3.43 
(1, 2, 4) 2.40 
2.24 
1 in Guevrekian coll. (3) 3.64 


1 in Mekhitarist Museum,Vienna 

No known specimens 

1 in writer's collection 0.75 

1 in Mekhitarist Museum, Vienna 

No known specimens 

2 in writer's collection 1.25 
1.30 

No known specimens 

1 in Mekhitarist Museum,Venice 

14 known specimens 

2 in writer's collection 2.65 
2.60 

2 in Mekhitarist Museum,Vienna 

1 in Mekhitarist Museum,Venice 

2 in A. Donabedian coll., Beirut 

1 in Mardikian Museum, Beirut 

1 in Nubarian Library, Paris 

2 in Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 

1 in State Museum, Erevan 

1 in J. Guevrekian coll., New York 3.70 


1 in H. Der Ghazarian coll. (lost) 


Interpretation on the basis of the characters which can be deci- 


phered: 


Obv.: Castle [MAhRJEV NP [Vh] [US]bOUUEh (Roupen, son of 


Stephen). 


Rev.: Cross [UUPNLNhw@A]L U3 b (by the power of God). 


§ Pp. Z. Bedoukian, “Coinage of Roupen I (1080-1095) (The First Ruler of Cilician 
Armenia),” Handes Amsorya, Vol. CV (1991), pp. 123-126. 
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Admittedly, much of this interpretation is conjecture, but the ob- 
verse legend appears on the coinage of Roupen’s successor (his 
brother, Levon II), and the reverse legend occurs on numerous coins 
issued at a later date. 

Roupen II retired to a monastery in 1187. Levon II was perhaps 
the most capable and ambitious of all the Roupenian barons. The 
Armenians were now masters of Cilicia and during the Third 
Crusade were in a position to assist the Crusaders in their wars 
against the Saracens. Levon’s goal to establish a kingdom was fi- 
nally achieved when he was crowned Levon I in Tarsus on January 
6, 1198. The coronation took place in the presence of the head of the 
Armenian Church. 

It should be noted that in the period that Baron Roupen II ruled 
(A.D. 1175-1187), the Crusader princes in the Near East were also 
striking coins. There is some relationship in style between the 
Armenian coins and the Crusader coins. They both share a common 
feature—the presence of a castle gate or a tower on the reverse.’ 

The three Crusader kings of Jerusalem, Baldwin I (1118-1131), 
Baldwin II (1142-1162), and Baldwin III (1173-1185) struck copper 
coins showing a fortified tower or a squarish gate. Very similar de- 
signs are seen on the coins of Reynald of Sidon (circa 1187) and 
John of Ibelin (1160-1236) of Beirut. The castle gate is also found on 
some of the coins of Tripoli at a later date. Guy de Lusignan (1186- 
1192), the successor of Baldwin III, struck coins showing the cupola 
of a temple on the reverse.® 

The coins of Roupen II (1175-1187) depict a cupola or a domed roof 
(see Fig. 2); a variation of this design appears on the coins of Guy de 
Lusignan whose rule began just before Roupen’s death. 

The specimen under discussion weighs 1.45 grams, but has a piece 
broken off. The complete coin would probably weigh about 1.60 
grams. The obverse-reverse relationship is 90 degrees counter- 
clockwise. 


7 R. Pesant, “Comments on a Rare Coin of Roupen II (1175-1187),” ANJ, Vol. XV 
(1989), pp. 67-72. 
8G. Schlumberger, Numismatique de l’Orient Latin (Paris, 1895). 
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The reverse of the coin shows a cross pattée with rays or lines in 
all four quarters. There is a close relationship in the design to the 
coins of the contemporary Baldwins of Jerusalem and John of Ibelin 
of Beirut. The legend is again incomplete, but the five letters on the 
reverse are visible and confirm the following reading: [WU.Pn- 
VLNhO AL US b. 

In view of the fact that copper coins of Armenian origin were 
found among early Crusader coins, it is highly probable that both 
were in circulation at the same time.® 


GPLPUGULL 2U.8U.USU.UP 
MAPPEV PF PCWULUP (1175-1187) 
Ub ZUQNPUSPRS VLULIGULS FUL 
[Udy] 


4-2 Uppauts Upunculip £59 unykg Phocphis Ro fypauip fb pug pred 
yqpidiay gruel Pp: Upfawt mun tp ankygaeg gpl ep Quigg 
Bkuh Ypmy ke ginpdlg Yupgwy binkf funpugge pep: 4. Raha 
Qéut LujyuhuG pGnhuGnip npwlughunipfrcd gfpeph LE), fepu- 
wmytg Ujppruwtp thupp, wehygeg pohag tht laluphip muntpp be 
wuyig fig feprabnedp, qap age Seq fiuhph plancthyp gh: 

hnpuaggprftbwt depend p poi ypu fie pgp unwnk poet. 

Usogt. Pep [MAPK ]EL NP [%h] [USTboUUEh: 

Réhagdt. Wuy (WPNLAROR]U US b: 

Rugg whagth funpuggpae fein he tytupah ppb gudapyag & frp 
Aqpop Lhnt R-f gpa fhe dpy ful plhagd pip? Yep ytupreh unkyp 
my mynd purghuld fe Gpjphbut gputbkpn fps: 


® Another copper coin having the same design as that of Roupen II under 
discussion, is in the author’s collection (see Fig. 3). The condition of the coin does not 
allow a reading of the legend but several letters seen are obviously Armenian. This 
specimen weighs 1.48 grams. 

Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XVII (1991), No. 4, pp. 49-52. 


THE SINGLE LION 
CORONATION COINS OF LEVON I 
(Plate 7) 


This article deals with the scarce silver coronation coins of Levon 
I (1198-1218) of Cilician Armenia, having on the reverse the figure 
of a single lion with a cross. Two hitherto unpublished hoards of 
these coins are also discussed. 

In my Coinage of Cilician Armenia published in 1962,! more than 
4,000 common silver coins of Levon were reported, among them only 
18 specimens of the single lion coronation pieces, 8 of which were 
part of a hoard. During the next twenty years, about 16,000 more 
silver coins were discovered. The acquisition of a hoard of 14 single 
lion coronation pieces by the Mekhitarist Museum in Vienna (in the 
late 1960s) and of 13 such coins by me a few years ago called for a 
new study to shed light on the raison d’étre of these coins. 

An ambitious and resourceful man, Levon cherished a goal to be- 
come king of the Armenians. To attain it, he knew he had to receive 
a crown either from the emperor of Rome or of Byzantium or from 
the Pope. In effect, he explored all avenues. When the crusading 
forces of Frederick Barbarossa, the Holy Roman emperor, captured 
Iconium in Asia Minor and approached Cilicia, reaching Laranda on 
May 30, 1190,? they were greeted by Levon’s envoys® who promised 


1p. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; revised edition, 
Danbury, Connecticut, 1979; Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

2 Dickran Kouymjian, “The Iconography of the ‘Coronation’ Trams of King Levon 
I,” ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 67-74, pls. V-VI. 

3 For a fuller account see K. M. Setton, A History of the Crusades, Vol. II 
(Philadelphia, 1962); E. N. Johnson, “The Crusades of Frederick Barbarossa and 
Henry VI,” in ibid., pp. 87-122; and S. Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician 
Armenia,” in ibid., pp. 630-660. 
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them assistance and provisions. In return, the emperor promised 
Levon a crown “in writing sealed with a gold seal.”4 A second group 
of envoys visited the emperor on June 8, 1190, to negotiate the de- 
tails, but two days later the emperor was drowned while crossing 
the river Calycadnus. The death of the emperor was a bitter blow to 
Levon. 

Alexius III, the Byzantine emperor, hastened to inform Levon 
that it would be wiser to accept a crown from him rather than from 
a far-off Roman emperor.® A delegation headed by Nersés Shnorhali 
went to Constantinople to arrange terms. Smpad writes that 
Alexius sent Levon a crown in the year 1196.® 

In October 1195, Aimery of Cyprus sent a delegation to Gelnhau- 
sen to request a crown from the reigning emperor Henry VI, who 
had succeeded Frederick Barbarossa. Aimery’s request for a crown 
was granted, and he was promised that when Henry reached 
Cyprus on his way to the Holy Land, an official coronation ceremony 
would take place. The news reached Aimery probably early in 1196, 
and it is significant that he assumed the title of king that year, 
although his official coronation did not take place until October 
1197.’ On learning this, Levon sent his envoys to Henry who was in 
Apulia in late 1196 or early 1197.8 Like Aimery, he, too, was 
promised a crown when Henry reached the Holy Land, and immedi- 
ately considered himself legally a king, with the right to strike his 
own coinage. 

Levon first struck a series of silver coins in three denominations, 
all showing a single lion on the reverse: the double trams (weighing 
5.5 grams), half double trams (2.8 grams), and the exceedingly rare 
quarter double trams (1.3 grams). The lion almost always faces left 
and holds a cross which extends behind him. The obverse of these 


4 ibid., p. 645. Also History of the Armenian People, Vol. III (Erevan, 1976), pp. 
687-698 (in Armenian). 

5 ibid., p. 690; Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arméniens, Vol. I 
(Paris, 1869), p. 424. 

6 Constable Smpad, Chronicle (Venice, 1956), p. 207 (in Armenian). 

7M. H. Hardwicke, “The Crusader States, 1192-1243,” in Setton, A History of the 
Crusades, Vol. II, p. 528. 

8 Eracles XXVI, 27; see also Hardwicke, p. 529. 
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coins is patterned after the design of the German emperor’ indicat- 
ing that Levon preferred him to the Byzantine emperor as his liege. 
All the silver coins of Levon (with the exception of the coronation 
trams discussed later) display on the obverse the king seated on a 
royal throne ornamented with lions. He wears a crown, a royal 
mantle on his shoulders, and is seen holding a cross in his right 
hand, a fleur-de-lys in his left. In most instances, his feet rest on a 
footstool. 

In addition, Levon began striking coronation trams having a sin- 
gle lion on the reverse. Here the lion is walking right, with a cross 
behind him. 

Soon the armadas carrying the crusading armies of Henry VI 
sailed for Cyprus and the Holy Land. The entire expedition was 
headed by Conrad of Hildesheim who was appointed imperial chan- 
cellor. Conrad landed in Cyprus in the autumn of 1197 and crowned 
Aimery as king of Cyprus in Nicosia in September 1197. He hurried 
to Acre and arrived there on September 22, 1197, instead of sailing 
to Cilicia.!° It appears that the Pope had made certain demands on 
Levon with a view to uniting the Roman and Armenian churches. 
The Armenian clergy and populace, mindful of their past difficulties 
with the Greek Church, opposed a union, and Conrad could not give 
the crown to Levon until the situation was clarified. Anxious to re- 
ceive the crown, Levon called a meeting of Armenian bishops and 
convinced them that acceptance of the papal terms would be a mere 
formality, in no way leading to a union of the two churches. He then 
sent Archbishop St. John of Sis to Conrad in Acre to inform him 
that the problem had been resolved. Levon’s request for the crown 
could now be granted, and the Archbishop of Mainz, named Conrad 
of Mittelsbach, came to Cilicia for the crowning Ceremony. 

Levon’s actual coronation took place in Tarsus on January 6, 
1198. The Catholicos Grigor VI Abirad of Cilicia placed the crown on 
Levon’s head, and Archbishop Conrad gave him the royal scepter. 


9 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Origin of the Design of the Coins of Levon I,” Handes 
Amsorya, Vol. LXXIV (October-December 1960), Nos. 10-12, pp. 525-534; also in SNS 
{I], pp. 351-355 (in Armenian). 

10 Der Nersessian, p. 647. 
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Many notables were present, including the Syrian Jacobite Patri- 
arch, the Greek Metropolitan of Tarsus, delegates from the Caliph, 
the nobility of Antioch, and, of course, the full complement of Arme- 
nian clergy and nobility. Smpad gives a long list of those attend- 
ing." 

Armenian historians repeatedly stress the fact that Levon was 
crowned with two crowns, one sent by the Byzantine emperor 
Alexius III, and the other by the Roman emperor Henry VI. Stephen 
of Ani!? writes that “Levon ... was honored by the kings of the 
Greeks and Romans with two crowns and was crowned king of the 
Armenians in Cilicia.” A passage from Nersés Shnorhali written in 
11988 states: “In this year the king of the Armenians was greatly 
honored ... the fame of his bravery moved the great rulers of ancient 
Rome, Henry, and the new Rome, Alexius, who crowned him with 
precious jewels in the church of Tarsus, of which I am the unworthy 
pastor.” And according to Michael the Syrian:!* “His name spread 
everywhere and the courts of the Greeks and the Latins hastened to 
crown him. For this purpose they each sent him a royal crown.” 
Numerous other writers attest to the fact that two crowns were 
used in the coronation. 

A year or so elapsed between the time Levon assumed the title of 
king and his consecration. It was during that period that he proba- 
bly struck the single lion coronation pieces. Fewer than 2,000 single 
lion coins are known to exist compared with the 20,000 double lion 
trams that have been found. It is reasonable to assume that the 
former were struck in 1197 before he received the two crowns. In all 
probability, Levon decided in 1198 to issue a new type of coinage 
commemorating the event. The relatively large number of Levon’s 
coronation silvers having on the reverse a cross between two lions 


11 Constable Smpad, pp. 208-210. 

12 Vv. A. Hakobian, Minor Chronicles of the Thirteenth to Eighteenth Century 
(Erevan, 1951), p. 36 (in Armenian). 

13 Catholicos Karekin I, Colophons of Manuscripts (Antelias, Lebanon, 1951), p. 
538 (in Armenian); see also Der Nersessian, p. 647. 

14 P. Léonce Alishan, Léon le Magnifique (Venice, 1888), n. 156. 

15 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “A Large Hoard of Coronation Trams,” Handes Amsorya, 
Vol. XC (1976), Nos. 1-12, pp. 409-440; also in SNS [I], pp. 302-317. 
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rampant regardant are symbolic of his consecration with two 
crowns. The design is unusual and original and represents a signifi- 
cant contribution to numismatic art. A discussion of the origin of the 
design is beyond the scope of the present article and the reader is 
referred to other publications.'® 

If the single lion and double lion trams had been struck simulta- 
neously, then we would expect at least a small number of both types 
struck with the same obverse die. Yet examination of more than a 
thousand coronation trams did not turn up a single instance where 
the same obverse die was used for both single lion and double lion 
trams. The indication is strong that the two types were struck at 
different times and that Levon’s new exalted status prompted a 
change in the design of the die. 

It is interesting to note the number of silver coins mentioned in 
important publications on the coinage of Armenia. In one of the 
earliest treatise on Roupenian coins published in 1839, Brosset1” 
described several silver trams of Levon, including a half double 
tram, but made no mention of a coronation tram. In 1855, Langlois'® 
published his well-known work on the coinage of Cilician Armenia 
in which he mentioned the coronation single lion trams as well as 
the double lion coronation pieces. Finally, Sibilian!® the father of 
Armenian numismatics, wrote a book in Armenian on the coinage of 
this period. He completed his work in 1877, but it was not published 
until 1892 by Father Kalemk‘iarian who included in the publication 
the holdings of the Vienna Mekhitatists. The inventory listed 15 
double trams, 12 half double trams, 2 single lion coronation trams, 
and 24 double lion coronation trams. The list also showed 289 dou- 
ble lion trams of Levon.”° 

In the past thirty years, interest in Armenian numismatics has 
brought to light a large number of Armenian coins, and, inciden- 
tally, saved them from being melted into silver bullion. It is esti- 


16 See above, note 9. 

17 M. Brosset, Monographie des monnaies arménienne (St. Petersbourg, 1839). 

18 Victor Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen dge (Paris, 1855). 

19 Fr, Clement Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892), written 
in 1877, but published with extensive additions by Fr. K. Kalemkiarian (in Arme- 
nian). 
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mated that there are now some 50,000 Armenian coins to be found 
in museums and private collections. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that the ratio of single lion coins to double lion pieces has not 
changed significantly. For instance, by 1962,?! the number of known 
double trams had increased to 96 and the half double trams to 134. 
By 1976, the discovery of a large hoard of about 200 double trams 
and another hoard of half double trams brought the total to 296 
double trams and 176 half double trams.” The number of single lion 
coronation trams, of which only 18 were known in 1962, rose to 45 
(roughly trebling the number of single lion pieces). The double lion 
coronation coins, of which only 133 were mentioned in 1962, rose to 
more than 1,100 with the discovery of three hoards consisting of 800 
pieces”? and more recently, of two hoards of 180 and 123 pieces.*4 


To summarize, we have: 


1839 1855 1892 1962 1985 
Single lion 
coronation trams --- 2 4 18 45 
Double lion 
coronation trams --- 5 24 133 1,200+ 
Double trams --- --- 15 96 296+ 
Half double trams a --- 12 134 176+ 
Double lion trams 2 14 289 4,000+  20,000+ 


20 ibid., p. 23. 

21 Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, p. 113. 

22 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “The Double Tram Series of Levon I of Cilician Armenia,” 
Numismatic Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. XVI (1976), pp. 98-108; also in SNS [I], 
pp. 279-297. 

23 See above, note 15. 

24 | wish to thank J. Guevrekian of New York for making available the aluminum 
foil impressions of a hoard of 180 coronation trams. I recently acquired a hoard of 123 
coronation trams. 
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All the coronation trams have on the obverse a representation of 
Christ or the Virgin Mary” standing on the left, with hands open 
and extended upward (Plate 7). The figure has a halo and wears a 
full-length robe. On the right is the king wearing a crown and kneel- 
ing. His hands are extended toward the figure on the left in a pose 
of supplication. This design appears on both the single lion and 
double lion coronation trams, but there are differences in the field 
marks in the space between the two figures. On the single lion 
types, there is a hand or a three-pronged object that descends from 
the sky and is either directed toward the king’s crown or almost 
touches the crown. On the double lion coronation trams, we see a 
variety of field marks,?* but in all cases, the design descends 
straight down between the two figures without leaning toward one 
or the other. Certain issues show the figure of a dove, head down- 
ward, often with the letters 8 and U, or with just the single letter 8. 
Most other issues, however, show a ray of light (in many forms) de- 
scending from the sky between the two figures. 

Examination of the hoards, small though they may be, reveals 
some other interesting facts. Of the 45 single lion coronation trams 
studied, representing the majority of such coins extant, 33 are listed 
in table 1. The balance either were too worn to be classified or exact 
photographs or casts were not available. It is seen that 3 obverse 
types represent 10 die varieties. By contrast, we have 9 reverse 
types representing 22 die varieties. This ratio of obverse to reverse 
types is rather unusual since a study of a hoard containing more 
than 800 double lion coronation pieces revealed 13 obverse and 22 
reverse die types, and 41 obverse and 111 reverse die varieties.?’ 
The discrepancy of the obverse-reverse ratios may be due to the fact 
that 33 coins forming parts of two or three hoards are not a suffi- 
cient basis for die studies and a much larger number may be re- 
quired for proper statistical conclusions. 


25 See above, note 2. 
26 See above, note 15. 
27 ibid. 
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Reveverse Die 
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Coronation coins of Levon I 


Reverse Link 
to Obverse Die 


Number of 
Specimens 


Table I. 
Obverse Die Number of 
Specimens 

Lonny PUGURAP 2U38N8 


1 


2 


Lonny 
3 
4 


Lonnu 
8 
9 


10 


WM (2); PB (1) 


1 


UUPNTNRORL US b OUST 


WM (1) 1 


UULPNTNRERL UWUShons 


WM (3); PB (1); OT (2) 


SUISUN LU3N8 
WM (2) 
WM (4); PB (2); OT (3) 


2 


3 
4 


PB (1): OT (1) 1 


UUPNTAReRL WUSthon 


WM (1) 
OT (1) 


QUPNTLARGORL UUSMHo | 


PB (2) 5 WM (3) 2 
UUPNLARRARL UUSIho 
OT (1) 6 PB (1) 5 
QUPNTNHeRL USN 
PB (1) i 4 WH (1) 
8 PB(1) ra 
PUGUHM 2U38N 
PB (4); OT (1) 9 WM (1); PB (2) 
WM (1); OT (1) 10 OT (1) 6 
QUPNLNRERL UUSI 
WM (1); OT (1) ll WM (1) 3 
12 OT (1) 8 
UUPALNKe RL UWUS 
13 WM (2); PB (2); OT (2) 3 
14 PB (1) 3 
15 OT (1) 9 
16 WM (1) 1 
17 PB (1) 1 
18 OT (1) 3 
19 WM (1) 3 
20 WM (1) 3 
21 WM (1) 10 
UUPNTARERL UU 
22 PB (2) 8 
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It is obvious that the obverse dies were imbedded in the anvil 
while the reverse dies were held over the flan and struck with a 
hammer to obtain the coin. This caused the reverse die to be sub- 
jected to much heavier wear; hence, many more reverse dies had to 
be used for striking coins. 

The 22 reverse die varieties, many of which are represented by a 
single specimen, indicate that single lion coronation trams were 
struck in some quantity. No detailed studies have been made to 
arrive at a figure representing the number of coins struck with each 
die, but calculations on contemporary issues of neighboring coun- 
tries indicate that each die may have been used for striking 10,000 
coins. It is also noteworthy that in obverse dies 2 and 4, and reverse 
die 13, the same die has been used in striking coins found in WM, 
PB, and OT groups (see Table 1). This could stand as proof that the 
number of such coins struck was in the thousands or tens of thou- 
sands, as against many millions for the regular trams of Levon I. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the single lion coins of Levon 
I, judging solely from numismatic studies, suggest that when Levon 
received assurances from Henry VI in the year 1197 that he would 
be crowned, he immediately assumed the title of king and began 
striking a series of coins having a single lion on the reverse. The fol- 
lowing year, when he was officially crowned by the Armenian 
Catholicos and received a crown from the Roman emperor as well as 
a crown from the Byzantine emperor, he decided to issue coinage 
showing two lions on the reverse, signifying that he had been 
crowned king by two emperors.”8 


FELLOW OF THE ARMENIAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Abbreviations of Table I: WM —Vienna Mekhitarist hoard 


PB—Paul Bedoukian hoard 
OT—Other collections 


28 Originally published in Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies, Vol. 2 
(1985-1986), pp. 97-105. 


THE FIRST KING 
OF CILICIAN ARMENIA: 
LEVON I OR LEVON II? 


It is surprising that even to this day confusion exists regarding 
the designation of the numerical order of the kings of Cilician 
Armenia. The problem originated when the Roupenian prince, 
Levon II, was crowned the first king of Cilician Armenia. Prince 
Levon II became King Levon I of Cilician Armenia. Some historians, 
however, have taken the position that Levon II should continue be- 
ing designated as Levon II even after he was crowned king. 

For example, in the late eighteenth century the venerable histo- 
rian, Chamchian, in his three-volume History of the Armenians, 
chose to call Prince Levon “Levon II, son of Stepan, who is the 
Great King Levon I,” but he then reversed himself and called the 
succeeding king, Levon III, and the last king, Leo Lusignan, Levon 
VIi 

Chamchian’s error was not universal. For example, a century ear- 
lier the noted Armenologist, Clemens Galanus, in his work Historia 
Armena, correctly designated the son of Hetoum I as Levon II.? 

It is a pity that in the commercial charters granted to Mediter- 
ranean nations by the kings of Armenia, they simply signed their 
names “Leo, King of the Armenians,” without stating whether they 
were the first, second, third or fourth.’ 


1M. Chamchian, History of the Armenians, 3 volumes (Venice, 1781-1786) (in 
Armenian). 

2 C. Galanus, Historia Armena (Cologne, 1686), pp. 375, 402, index Kk2. 

3 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la Chancellerie 
royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863). 
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V. Langlois, the well-known historian and Armenologist, for some 
reason chose to call the first king Leo II in his Numismatique de 
l’Arménie au moyen dage.* He did this, even though aware of the ex- 
istence of a seal issued by Leo Lusignan in which the legend clearly 
reads REGIS ARMENIAE LEONIS V, indicating beyond doubt that 
if the last king of that name was the fifth, the first must of necessity 
have been Levon I.5 Perhaps Langlois chose to follow Chamchian. 

The error was compounded when Father C. Sibilian followed suit 
some years later and in his book on the classification of the coinage 
of the Roupenians called the first king Levon II.§ 

Fortunately, other historians sought to rectify the mistake. Father 
Alishan, in his monumental treatise on Cilician Armenia, Sissouan, 
published in 1885, correctly designated the first king as Levon I and 
the last king as Levon V.’ It seemed that at long last the situation 
had been clarified and the matter settled once and for all. Rein- 
forcing the correct appellation was the publication of K. Basmad- 
jian’s study of 1908 which named the last king of the Armenians 
Levon V Lusignan.® 

Nevertheless, Soviet historians have once again resurrected the 
confusion by calling the first king Levon II. The outstanding treatise 
on the history of Armenia is H. Manandian’s multi-volume Critical 
Survey of the History of the Armenian People published during 1944- 
1960.9 In the third volume of this work the first king is presented as 
Levon II. In all justice to Manandian, however, it may be that the 
designation was not necessarily made by him but by an academician 
who completed the volume after the author’s death.!° In the third 
volume of the projected eight-volume History of the Armenian | 


4 Victor Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen age (Paris, 1855). 

5 Langlois, Cartulaire, p. 19. 

§ Fr. Clement Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892), written 
in 1877, but published with extensive additions by Fr. Krikoris Kalemkiarian (in 
Armenian). 

7Fr. Ghewond Alishan, Sissouan (Venice, 1885) (in Armenian); French edition 
(Venice, 1899). 

8K, Basmadjian, Levon V Lusignan (Paris, 1908) (in Armenian). 

° H. Manandian, A Critical Survey of the History of the Armenian People, 4 
volumes (Erevan, 1944-1960) (in Armenian). 

10 Manandian, Vol. 3, “Preface.” 
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People published by the Institute of History of Soviet Armenia, the 
first king is also named Levon II.!! 

Recognized western historians such as D. M. Lang” and S. Der 
Nersessian" correctly call the first king Levon I, yet a recent pub- 
lication by T. S. R. Boase refers to the first king as Levon II.!4 The 
question has apparently not been settled to everyone’s satisfaction, 
even though most modern historians consider the first crowned 
ruler of a dynasty as being king number one of that name. 

It is perhaps opportune to examine the practice among writers of 
the Cilician period before passing a final judgment on the question 
of Levon I or II. 

In the colophon of a Gospel written in 1327, we read the following 
passage: “...in the year 776 of the Armenian Era, during the 
pontificate of the lord Yakovb, and the reign of the devout and pious 
King Levon the Fourth of the Armenians, son of King Oshin of the 
Armenians.” Levon IV ruled over Cilician Armenia from 1320-1340 
A.D.; hence this writer recognized the first king as Levon I. 

In another Gospel dated 1329, the following appears: “...during 
the reign of the pious and devout King Levon the Fourth of the 
Armenians and during the pontificate of the lord Yakovb”.!® Again, 
these words show acceptance of the first king as Levon I. A third 
Gospel of 1336 states in the colophon: “This Gospel was completed 
in the capital city of Sis... in the year 785 of the Armenian Era, on 
Sunday the twenty-ninth day of the month of December... during 
the reign of King Levon, the Fourth, son of the Armenian King 
Oshin and during the pontificate of the lord Yakovb.”!” 

A mid-fourteenth century manuscript of Nersés Balients mentions 
that Hetoum who had seven brothers and three sisters was the son 


1 History of the Armenian People, Vol. III (Erevan, 1976) (in Armenian). 

12 -, M. Lang, Armenia, Cradle of Civilization (London, 1970). 

13 §. Der Nersessian, The Armenians (London, 1969). 

147. S. R. Boase, The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia (New York, 1978). 

15 |, S. Khachikian, Colophons of Fourteenth Century Armenian Manuscripts 
(Erevan, 1950), p. 203, No. 255 (in Armenian), as translated by A. K. Sanjian, 
Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts 1301-1480 (Cambridge, Mass., 1969), p. 58. 

16 Khachikian, p. 218, No. 274a; Sanjian, p. 68. 

17 Khachikian, pp. 283-284, No. 349a; Sanjian, p. 77. 
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of Levon II.'8 Since it was Hetoum II who had this number of 
brothers and sisters, it becomes obvious that Balients recognized 
the first ruler as Levon I. 

In his publication on the coinage of Armenia, Basmadjian de- 
scribes a manuscript written in 1329 which has a colophon stating: 
“This holy Gospel was completed in the year 778 of the Armenian 
Era, during the pontificate of the lord Yakovb and during the reign 
over the Armenians of the Fourth Levon.”!® His book on Levon V 
Lusignan gives a detailed account of the latter’s seal on which the 
legend REGIS ARMENIAE LEONIS QUINTI is clearly legible. In 
addition, he mentions the existence of a second and different seal of 
Leo V with a similar legend. Finally, Basmadjian describes the 
signature of the last king which reads ROY LYON V, R.?° 

In all likelihood, examination of other documents will further clar- 
ify the question of Levon I versus Levon II, but, hopefully, the evi- 
dence already available should end this long-lasting dispute in favor 
of Levon I as the proper designation of the first Armenian king of 
Cilicia. 


18 Vy. A. Hakobian, Minor Chronicles of the Thirteenth to Eighteenth Century, Vol. 
II (Erevan, 1956), p. 182 (in Armenian). 

19 K. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936) (in 
Armenian); and Basmadjian, Haratch (Paris, Oct. 16, 1934). 

20 See above, note 8. 

21 Originally published in Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berbérian (Lis- 
bon, 1986), pp. 63-66. 


TWO HOARDS OF LEVON II TRAMS 
(Plates 8-13) 


Levon II (A.D. 1271-1289), king of Cilician Armenia, witnessed 
the final destruction of the Crusader principalities in the Near East 
and the gradual decline of the kingdom of Armenia. The history of 
this period has been reviewed by Der Nersessian! and by the au- 
thor.? 

Levon II ascended the throne on 6 January 1271. Well aware that 
during his father’s reign the Mamluks, under the leadership of Bai- 
bars, had invaded and devastated Cilician Armenia, Levon saw the 
urgency of a Mongol-Armenian-European alliance to face further 
Mamluk threats. At the suggestion of Abagha Khan, the Mongol 
ruler, envoys were sent to various European courts, including that 
of Edward I of England, but the mission did not succeed. The failure 
of a concerted action resulted in the total defeat of the Crusader ter- 
ritories and foreshadowed the inevitable end of the Armenian king- 
dom a century later, in 1375. 

In the early days of Levon’s reign, however, the Mamluk sultan, 
Baibars, was occupied with wars elsewhere, giving the Armenians a 
breathing spell. The Egyptians had captured many Crusader ports 
and rendered others ineffective, giving the Armenian port of Ayas 
the opportunity of serving as a port of entry to the vast Mongol hin- 
terland. On visiting Ayas in 1271, Marco Polo described it as a very 
busy, flourishing city.* 

In 1275 the Mamluks again began their attack against Armenia. 


1S. Der Nersessian, A History of the Crusades, ed. K. M. Setton, Vol. 2 (Philadel- 
phia, 1962), pp. 653-654. 

2 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962), pp. 12-13. 
(Also in revised edition, Danbury, Connecticut, 1979). 

3 W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1962), pp. 73-92. 
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In 1280 and 1281, the combined armies of the Mongols and Arme- 
nians waged bloody wars against the Mamluks, with inconclusive 
results. The new Egyptian sultan, Qalaun, pressed his attacks, and 
Levon, realizing the inability of the Mongols to assist him effec- 
tively, sued for peace. A ten-year truce was arranged, under the 
terms of which Levon was forced to pay a tribute amounting to the 
equivalent of a million takvorins annually, half in cash, the balance 
in horses, mules, and iron bars.‘ 

In spite of these heavy terms the peace allowed the country to fare 
quite well. Commerce was prosperous. As patron of the arts Levon 
saw to it that many buildings and monasteries were built, and it 
was during this period that a large number of beautiful manuscripts 
were produced, many of which have survived to this day. 

The coinage of Levon reflects the historical facts. In the first years 
of his reign his coins were of the same weight and fineness as those 
of his illustrious predecessors Levon I (1199-1217) and Hetoum I 
(1226-1271). We thus find a series of issues weighing about 3 grams 
and containing over 90 per cent silver. 

When the treaty of peace was signed with Qalaun, the tribute was 
paid in takvorins, a debased tram weighing about 2.5 grams, with a 
silver content of 70 per cent or less. 


Comments on the Hoards 

The first Levon hoard (its provenance is unknown) was acquired 
by the author nearly twenty years ago. It consisted of about 275 
trams and half trams. Two hundred and sixty one pieces are listed 
in the present catalogue. It is seen that the coins consisted mostly of 
the earlier issues, with a few transitional specimens. 

The author is grateful to Mr. Jack Guevrekian, the owner of a sec- 
ond hoard of sixty pieces, for making aluminium foil impressions of 
the entire hoard for this study. Guevrekian’s collection proved to be 
an extremely valuable complement to the first hoard since it estab- 
lished the chronology of the issues and cleared up another ques- 
tion—the possible existence of a mint in Ayas. 


4 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la Chancellerie 
royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863), pp. 217-231. 
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Hoard 1 nearly trebled the number of coins showing on the re- 
verse a lion facing left which are described in the author’s corpus.® 
It is curious that although most of the pieces are in very good condi- 
tion, many were struck in such a manner that part of the legend is 
barely seen. It would appear that no mechanism existed to hold the 
die in a perfectly vertical position while the coin was being struck. 

Examination of the two hoards gave possible solutions to some 
problems concerning the coinage of Levon II.® 

As mentioned earlier, hoard 1 consisted mostly of the early series, 
with some types also appearing in hoard 2. Hoard 2 contains only a 
few coins which have die links with hoard 1. The obverse legends of 
most of the coins in hoard 2 differ radically from the obverse legends 
in hoard 1. Available data from earlier studies show that the weight 
and silver content of the coins represented in hoard 1 are consider- 
ably higher than those represented in hoard 2. In view of the histor- 
ical events mentioned above, it may be assumed that the heavier 
coins were the earlier. Hence the chronological order in the cata- 
logue. 

A study of the table of obverse legends suggests that the abbrevia- 
tion of the legend was not entirely the result of incompetence on the 
part of the die-cutters—the gradual elimination of the end letters 
seems planned and quite orderly. Careless production would 
undoubtedly have caused errors in many words in the legends. This 
is not the case—rather, a certain simplification in the represen- 
tation of the letters has come about with the abbreviations. The 
three or four die links listed below indicate that the coins with 
complete legends were struck within a given period, separated in 
time from coins with more abbreviated legends, which in turn have 
no die links to those with the most abbreviated ones. It almost ap- 
pears that the obverse legends were used as a method of accounting 
or as an indication of different issues of coinage. 

Another finding: the study of hoard 2 seems tocontradict the state- 


5 Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, pp. 290-299. 
6 Fr. Clement Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892), pp. 1-2 
(in Armenian). 
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ments made by Sekoulian’ and Nercessian® to the effect that a mint 
existed in Ayas. The statements were based on the premise that the 
last word in the reverse legend, Ih and Ik should be construed as 
AYAS instead of SIS. In the Armenian alphabet, the letters A and S 
vary only by the presence of a small hook attached to the right base 
of the letter A (see table of obverse legends). There is ample 
evidence, however, that throughout the entire duration of the 
Armenian kingdom, die-cutters were either illiterate or had no 
knowledge of the alphabet. Numerous instances exist of blundered 
letters, especially letters that are similar to each other. We also see 
many cases where the letters A and S are interchanged in one word. 
In addition, in the obverse legends of Levon’s coins, where the letter 
A is used five times, the hook on the letter A is generally omitted, 
probably to speed up or simplify the task of the die-cutter. 

The Armenian alphabet has a letter for I and another for Y. These 
two letters are entirely dissimilar, and the letter Y is always shown 
correctly on the legends. If the inscription of Ih or Ik is to be 
accepted as being AYAS, then it represents the only instance where 
the letter I has been substituted for the letter Y—an unlikely 
happening since the two letters are very different. 

Further proof was found in hoard 2. Coins 15 and 16 from that 
hoard were struck from the same obverse die, and the reverse of 16 
clearly reads SIS; the reverse of 15 shows letters which Sekoulian 
and Nercessian interpreted as AYAS. Yet it seems obvious that both 
coins were struck in SIS; otherwise one must believe that an ob- 
verse die was used to strike coin 16 and that the die was then taken 
to AYAS to strike coins in that city. 

In the photograph of Nercessian’s coin No. 5, the obverse appears 
to have been struck from the same die as coin No. 29 of hoard 2. He 
reads the last word of the reverse legend of his coin as AYAS, 
whereas coin No. 29 clearly reads SIS. We thus have a second ex- 
ample where SIS and the so-called AYAS coins are struck with iden- 
tical obverse dies. 


7Fr. Au. Sekoulian, “Armenian Coins Struck in the City of Ayas,” Handes Amsor- 
ya, Vol. LXXXII (April-June 1968), Nos. 4-6, pp. 213-218 (in Armenian); English 
translation in ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 75-80, pl. VII. 

8y. T. Nercessian, “Levon II Trams Struck in Ayas,” ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 81- 
90, pls. VIII-IX. 
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Fig. 1. Obverse and reverse styles. 
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CATALOGUE 


The first column in the catalogue gives the obverse die variety, 
the second, the style of the obverse die. It is interesting that obverse 
die No. 1 is presented with no less than 19 reverse die varieties, 
even though all but one are style A. The 238 trams listed are rep- 
resented by 41 obverse and 105 reverse varieties. 

The three sets of die links (Fig. 2) strongly suggest that the listing 
in the catalogue is in chronological order. The obverse-reverse die 
links in hoard 1 are: 


I. O1-R3-O7-R23-03-R21-06 
II. O8-R26-05-R12-024-R75-021-R74-022, tied to III through 05 


04-R45-05=R32-016-R69-032-R73-020 
041-R87-027-R85-036-R91-037 


Reverse Legends 


38hUGULL bh PUTUAL bh UU 


Ill 


3BPUBULL hb AUULUAL Db UU 


Ia ChUbUL bh AUAUAL b UPU Ia ChubUl bh RUARUU bh UU 

Ib ChubUL bh RUAUAL bh UbU IIb CGhUbUL bh PULUPL b UU 

Ic ChUGUL Ph AULUAL bh UbU IV ChubUl bh RUTUAL bh UPUP 
Id ChUbUL b FULL b UbU IVa ChubUL bh PULUPL bh UbUD’: 
Ie ChUGULL b PUP b UbU IVb ChubuUUL bh PULUPL bh UbUb 
If ChvUbUL bh 9U.1U.90U bh UbU Vv ChUGUL bh PULUNUL b UbUbDU 
Th CGhubul hb LUALRL b UPU VI = GhUGUL bh FULUPL hb UPUU 
Ik ChubUL bh PULP bh UbhU VII =ChUGUL bh PULUPL bP UbUN 

II 38hubuul bh RUAUAL bh Ub VII = ChUGUL bh PUP bh UhUPUh 


Ila 


ChubULL bh AUALUARL b Ub 
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HOARD 1 


Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbNv CUAIUHNP UWUGCLUL3L 2U.38N 


1 A 1 A I 1 5 
2 A I 2 1 
3 A Id 3 1 
4 A Ila 4 1 
5 A II 5 2 
6 A I 6 2 
7 A I 7 2 
8 A I 8 1 
9 A I 9 1 
10 A I 10 1 
11 A I 11 1 
12 B Ib 12 2 
13 A Id 13 3 7 
14 A Ila 14 2 
15 A IV 15 1 
16 A I 16 1 
17 A Id 17 1 
18 A Id 18 1 
19 A Ill 19 3 
2 B 20 B Id? 20 3 
3 ‘¢ 21 B Id 21 9 6 
22 B Id 22 2 
23 B Id 23 1 7 
24 B Ila 24 1 
4 Dl 25 B IV 25 1 5 
Obverse Legend: LbNv @UGURN! UUGLU8t 5U3N 
5 D 26 B IVb 26 1 8 
27 B IVb 27 1 
28 A Vil 28 3 
29 B Id 29 1 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


30 B Vv 30 1 14 
31 B v? 31 1 
32 B Vill 32 3 12, 17 
33 B Vv 33 1 
25 B IVb 34 3 4 
34 B la 34a 2 

6 D 21 B Ta! 35 1 3 

Obverse Legend: LbN fUGUhN U8bUU38U 5U38N 

7 +&§E 23 A Ia 36 8 3 
13 A Ia 36a 1 1 
35 A Ia 37 3 
36 D Ia 38 2 
37 D Ia 39 1 
38 B Ia 40 3 
39 B Ia 41 1 
40 B Id 42 i 
41 B VII 43 1 

Obverse Legend: LbNv fUGURNP UUCUU38L %U38U 

8 F 42 B VIII 44 2 
43 B Id 45 1 
44 B vu 46 1 
26 B IVb 47 1 5 
45 B IVb 48 1 
46 B IVb 49 1 

9 G 47 B IVb 50 3 24 
48 B Id 51 1 

10 H 49 B IIb 52 1 31 


9 Second last letter imperfect. 
10 Kighth letter lacks horizontal bar. 
11 Second last letter incorrect. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins  Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbNv MURURN UUGUUEL U8 | 


ll J 50 B Id 53 3 
51 B Id 54 8 
52 B Id 55 3 
Obverse Legend: LbNUL MUGUINC UUGUU38L W3 | 
12 J 53 B Vill 56 2 
32 B VII 57 1 5, 17 
55 B VI 58 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNUL MUGUINE UUhUU38u W3 
13 J 56 B Id 59 3 
57 B Id 60 4 
58 B Id 61 1 
59 B Id 62 4 
60 B Id 64 1 
61 B Id 65 2 
Obverse Legend: LbNv MUU INC UUbBUU38U W3 
14 =F 62 B Id 66 1 
30 B Vv 67 1 5 
63 B Id 68 1 
64 B Id 69 4 
65 B IVb 70 1 
66 B IVb 71 1 
67 B VIP? 72 1 
15% 68 B IV 73 2 
164 69 B IV 74 4 32 
17 J 70 B VIII 75a 2 
32 B VIII 80 1 5, 12 
18 71 B Id 81 4 


12 Last letter inverted. 
13 Obverse legend starts 90° to right of crown. 
14 Reverse legend starts 30° to right of crown. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


19 72 B Id 82 1 
20 C 73 B IVb 86 2 32 
Obverse Legend: LbNv MUU INF UGLU38UL 2U3 
21 XK 74 B Ib 87 1 22,25,26,24 
K 75 B Id 76 1 24 
22 € 76 B Id 84 1 21,24,96,25 
23 =C 77 B Id 85 1 
24 L 78 B IVa 75 2 35 
L 79 B IVb 118 il 
L 74 B Id 119 1 21,22,26,25 
L 75 B IVb 120 1 21 
L 47 B IVb 121 1 9 
25 4L 74 B Id'6 Tf 1 21,22,24,26 
Obverse Legend: LbhNv @U9UhNP 238hNns 
26 L 74 B Id 78 1 21,22,25,24 
82 B Id 125 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNv @USU INF UUEVU38U "WU 
27 M 83 B Id 88 6 29, 36 
84 B Id 89 6 36 
85 B Id 90 2 29, 36 
86 B Id 91 2 
87 B IVb 92 2 41 
28 OM 88" A Id 93 1 
so" C Id 94 1 
90” A Vv 95 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNUL UGU INF UUGUU38L W 
29 M 83 B Id 96 5 27, 36 
91 B IVb 97 3 36, 37 


15 Three dots at end of legend. 
16 Three dots at end of legend. 
17 Dots in tail curve. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbNv MUGUINE UUGUU38L W 


92 B IVb 98 1 
93 B Id 99 1 40 
94 B Vv 100 1 
95 B IIIb 101 2 
Obverse Legend: LbNv MUGUARUP UGLU8U WU 
30 N 96 B IVb 102 2 3D 
97 B Ic 103 1 
98 B Id 103a 1 
31 O 49 B IIIb 104 1 10 
100 B --- 105 1 
32 P 69 B IV 108 1 16 
J 73 B IVb 109 1 20 
33 Q 101 B IVb 111 1 
Obverse Legend: LGNv (OU.U, |NF UUGCULUL "WU 
34 R 102 B Ik 106 1 38 
103 B Ik 107 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNv CU.GUhNP ULGUU3L U 
35 L 96 B IVb 110 2 30 
78 B IVb38 117a 1 24 
96 B IVb 117b 1 
10 B IVb}8 117c 1 
96 B IVb 117d 1 
Obverse Legend: LtbNv PUDURN UUGCU38U "a 
36 S 84 B Id 112 4 27 
91 B IVd 113 2. 29, 37 
83 B Id 114 2 27, 29 
37 T 91 B IVd 115 2 29, 36 


18 Dots at end of legend. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins  Obverse Dies 


44 


45 


Obverse Legend: LbNv hUGDURNC ULGUUL " 


T 102 B Ik 116 1 34 
U 101" A Id LT 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNv PUGURNP UUCUU38uU 
T 9370 B IVb 122 2 29 
V 87 B IVb 123 2 27 
TRANSITION PERIOD 
Obverse Legend: LbNv MUGU INC UURUU38L U3 
J 107" £F Id 126 1 
Obverse Legend: LbhNL CU.AURNP 2U.8hN8 
Ww 108 G I 127 1 
109 G I 128 1 
110 G I 129 1 
Obverse Legend: LbhNL MUGURNE 238hns 
W Lid? 'B Id*8 130 2 
HALF TRAMS 


. Obverse struck with small half tram die (Bed. No. 1524). 


Reverse struck with type B tram die. 


. Obverse similar but not identical with half trams 4, 5, 6. 


Reverse identical with half tram 3. 


. Obverse similar but not identical with half trams 4, 5, 6. 


Reverse identical with half tram 2. 


. Obverse similar but not identical with tram No. 37. 


Reverse identical with half tram 6. 


19 Dot in right field. 

20 Dots in field. 

21 Lion to right. 

22 Lion to right. Dot in right field. 
23 Legend blundered. 
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5. Obverse struck with tram die No. 27. 
Reverse type B. 
6. Obverse similar but not identical with tram No. 37. 
Reverse identical with half tram 4. 
7. Obverse similar but not identical with half trams 4, 5, 6. 
Reverse uncertain. 
8. Obverse similar but not identical with tram No. 40. 
Reverse type H. 
9 Obverse similar but not identical with tram No. 30. 
Reverse type H. 
10 Obverse struck with tram die No. 30. 
Reverse type B. 
11 Obverse struck with tram die No. 39. 
Reverse struck with die of tram No. 39. 
12. New type obverse? 
Reverse type B. 
13. New type obverse? 
Reverse type B. 
Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17. Obverse uncertain, reverse type B. 


HOARD 2 


Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbNv CU.GURUP UGUUL38U 5 


1 xX 1 B = 1 1 
Obverse Legend: LbNv MUSU ING UUPUU3U "U3 
2 Y 2 B I 2 1 


Obverse Legend: LbNUL @UGUINC UGUUBL 2U38 
3 ? 3 B IVb 3 1 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbNU FUSUINC UUEVU3U "WU | 


44 R 4 Be V 4 4 
46 5 B” IVb 5 2 | 
| 

Obverse Legend: LbNv FUGUINC UUGUU38U J 
5% M 6 BY I 6 9 
7 B® IVb 7 2 

Obverse Legend: LbNUL PUFUPUP UBLUL3L WwW 
6 U Ss ¢ --- 8 2 
7 Q? 9 B --- 9 1 
8 Q? 10 B --- 10 1 
9 Q@? ll B _ ll 1 

Obverse Legend: LbNv UMURNP UULUU3U " 
10 @Q? 12 B IIb*2 12 1 

Obverse Legend: LGN PUDURNP UUTUU3U 
11% T 13” 3B --- 13 1 

Obverse Legend: LbNnv FUOURNP UUGUU3 
12 U 14 A Id 14 1 
Obverse Legend: LbhNL MUGURNP 2U.38hN8 

13 Z Ibs G Ih 15 2 
1G= 1G If 16 1 


24 Tdentical with 27 of hoard 1. 
25 Identical with 85 of hoard 1. 
26 Identical with 28 of hoard 1. 
27 Identical with 85 of hoard 1. 
28 Identical with 29 of hoard 1. 
29 Identical with 83 of hoard 1. 
30 Identical with 87 of hoard 1. 
31 Identical with 89 of hoard 1. 
32 Dots at end of legend. 

33 Tdentical with 41 of hoard 1. 
34 Tdentical with 93 of hoard 1. 
35 Reverse 15+16 are UhU, and UhU with identical obverse. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen No.of Reverse Links to 
Die Style Die Style Legend Number Coins Obverse Dies 


Obverse Legend: LbhNv CUGURNAP 2U38hNs 


14 W 17 H Ib iW 1 
15 W 18 H Ib 18 1 
16 W 19 H Ib 19 1 
20 H Ib 20 1 
17 W 2A H Ib 21 1 
22 H Ib 22 1 
18 W 23 H Ib 23 1 
199° W 24 H Ib 24 1 
20 U 25 H Ib 25 1 
Obverse Legend: LbhNv @U.AURNL 2U38U8 
21 AA 26 F Ib 26 1 
22 AA 27 F Th 27F 1 
23 AA 28 F Ih 28 1 
24 AA 29 F Ib 29 1 
Obverse Legend: Lbhnv @UGURNP 2U8Ns 
25 AB 30 A Ta%? 30 1 
26 AA 31 F Ih 31 1 
Obverse Legend: LbhNv @UUAUhNP 2U38U 
27 AC 32 G Ib 32 4 
33 G Ib 33 1 
28 AD 34 F Ih 34 3 
2938 35 F Ib 35 1 
30 AE 36 F Ib 36 1 
31 AE 37 F Ib 37 1 
32 AE 38 F Ih 38 1 
33 AE 39 F Ib 39 1 
34 (—--- 40 G Ib 40 1 


36 Tdentical with 43 of hoard 1. 

37 Dots after legend. 

38 Second last letter of legend inverted. 

Originally published in Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 145 (1985), pp. 123-135. 
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SOME CURIOUS ONE-SIDED COINS 
(Plate 14) 


A number of one-sided coins are recorded in the literature. 
Although of little numismatic value, collectors anxious to own 
unusual pieces prize them highly. 

Aside from their rarity, these coins tell us something about the 
minting procedure in Cilician Armenia. In all cases, we see the ob- 
verse properly struck and representing well-known types. The re- 
verse, however, presents the mirror image of the same coin. 
Obviously, the letters and image of the king are “negatives” appear- 
ing below the surface of the coin. One has to conclude that such 
coins happened because the previously struck specimen was not 
ejected from the die and thus served as the reverse die of the speci- 
mens under discussion. 

It is even more interesting to note that since in all three cases 
cited the obverse die is present on both sides, the reverse die served 
as the stationary anvil while the obverse die was held by hand to 
strike the coin. 

It also seems that no mechanical means were present to have 
permanent obverse-reverse die position. In each instance, the ob- 
verse die apparently moved slightly relative to its previous position. 
If it hadn’t moved, the two sides would always have been exactly 
juxtaposed. This slight movement of the die position, of course, had 
to be the result of manually holding the obverse die with each strike. 


1. Tank of Levon I 
This tank belongs to the series numbered 715-719 in the author’s 
book.! It has six dots on the crown and a single curl (Fig. 1). 


1 Pp. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; revised edition, 
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Obv.: Leonine head of the king with a crown. The head is always 
bearded and the crown is adorned with a number of dots, 
probably indicating adornment with jewels. Legend, 

LbhNL OUGURNP 2U.8hN8 (Levon king of the Armenians). 

Rev.: Mirror image of obverse. 

Weight: 6.50 g.; diameter: 28 mm. 


2. Kardez of Hetoum I 
A one-sided example of this coin is in the writer’s possession (Fig. 

2). 

Obv.: The king is on horseback facing and moving right. The 
design is similar to the obverse of the bilingual silver trams 
but is executed with much less skill. Similar to No. 1403 in 
corpus.” Legend, 
2bONhU CUGURM 20.38 (Hetoum king of the Armenians). 

Rev.: Mirror image of obverse. 

Weight: 4.23 g.; diameter: 22 mm. 


3. Pogh of Hetoum II 
This is a typical pogh of Hetoum II, of the type shown in Nos. 

1650-1652 in the author’s corpus? (Fig. 3). 

Obv.: King is seated in oriental fashion, wearing a crown, holding 
a staff in right hand and a cross in left. In this case, because 
of space limitations, the hand holding the cross is not 
visible. Legend, 
2bNhU' U.9U, (Hetoum king). 

Rev.: A mirror image of obverse, several degrees to right. 

Weight: 2.41 g.; diameter: 11 mm. 


Conclusion: Aside from satisfying the collector in his search for 
unusual pieces, these coins shed light on manner in which coins 
were struck in Cilician Armenia.* 


Danbury, Connecticut, 1979; Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 
2 ibid., p. 287. 
3 ibid., p. 325. 
4 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XVII (1991), No. 1, pp. 2-4. 
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NCNG ZCSUPPRCUGUAUL UPUSNLUUUP EPUU UGE 
[Uuynyin] 


be ppe— 
1. tug LunG U-p: 


Uys Yo yuku Seqhiahf ghpepi PEgp fefe 15-719 gpa 
Uhnagt. Pagan pes ware fab wif wi qynefu Af pr: Gpbup Popneuw- 
LURNL CUIURNP 2U.8hN8: 
Pun, 6.5 Apu. un prt ug fs, 28 Sil: 


2. Lupuntq Lkjemud U-h: 
Usagt.  sutppywsuypeug dfuap fuguenpp hp pays pbyp mg: 
ghpels (fe 1403 gpa fi: CpQurg pret pew 
2GNhU CUGURM 2U3: 
Pury, 4.23 {pul un rus ue fs, 22 Sil: 
3. Om. gijmu F-h: 
Ninhkwip ghppph LEY pple [Ffe 1650-1652: 
din pny 4p peuk A us hy sts Lp ha dus furs’ fuuss A pe: Uyu 
Whip th: CpQuggpa A few 
2bANhU CU.GU,: 
psuyf m9: 
Pury, 241 Ayprunl. wn prune avg fd, WL Ph: 


SOME CURIOUS COINS 
FROM CILICIAN ARMENIA 
(Plate 15) 


In philately, an “error” stamp such as one with an inverted center, 
is highly valued and commands premium prices. In numismatics, an 
error where the same legend appears on both sides of the coin is 
also considered a rarity and appreciated by collectors. 

When dealing with Roupenian coins, it is curious that in a few 
instances, although the correct image is seen on the obverse and re- 
verse, the obverse legend is absent and the reverse legend appears 
in its place. This situation indicates that the die-maker was either 
unfamiliar with the Armenian language or illiterate, and inadver- 
tently copied the reverse legend on the obverse. 

Of the many millions of coins struck in Cilician Armenia, tens of 
thousands have survived, including a few mint errors. 


This article discusses: 
1. Abillon of Hetoum II on a copper flan. 
2. A kardez of Hetoum II without the king’s name on the obverse 
but having a reverse legend on both sides. 
3. A copper coin of Oshin, again minus the king’s name on the ob- 
verse. 


It should be pointed out that in the Middle Ages, minting tech- 
niques were not mechanized, all dies were handmade, and all coins 
were struck by hand. As a result, chances of mistakes in the prepa- 
ration of the dies increased considerably. And since illiteracy was 
widespread, the existence of such coins was generally unnoticed. 
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Many examples of errors or inaccuracies are cited in the author’s 
corpus.! To list a few: Levon I (1198-1219),? Hetoum I (1226-1270),® 
Levon II (1270-1289),4 Smpad (1296-1298), Levon III (1301-1308),é 
Oshin (1308-1320),7 Levon IV (1320-1342).8 


1. A Copper Coin of Hetoum II Struck with a Billon Die 
This coin is indeed curious and to the best of the writer’s knowl- 
edge, unique (Fig. 1). It is obvious that a billon die was used in 
striking this copper piece, but it is impossible to say whether it was 
originally intended to pass as a billon. Perhaps originally some cop- 
per pieces were struck with the common silver billons, but the prac- 
tice was discarded because it proved to be too difficult to distinguish 
between the two. Of course, the larger coppers bearing a different 
design are not in this category. 
Obv.: The head of the king is shown, wearing a crown. Legend, 
2bNhU %U.4U.T (Hetoum king). 
Rev.: Across with various field marks. Legend, 
UUCUU38L 2U,38N (of all Armenians). 
Weight: 0.96 g.; diameter: 8 mm. 


2. A Kardez of Hetoum II Lacking the King’s Name 
Numerous examples of copper coins of Hetoum II are listed in the 
corpus of Coinage of Cilician Armenia. All bear the king’s image and 
name on the obverse and sometimes have the king’s name on both 
sides of the coin (Fig. 2). 
In the specimen under discussion, the obverse has the legend “BY 
THE POWER OF GOD” commonly used by his predecessors, Levon 


1 p. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; revised edition, 
Danbury, Connecticut, 1979; Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

2 ibid., pp. 213-216. 

3 ibid., p. 289. 

4 ibid., p. 290. 

5 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Two Unpublished Coins of Smpad,” Haigazian Armeno- 
logical Review, Vol. VII (1980), pp. 111-120, illust.; also in SNS [I], pp. 538-547 (in 
Armenian). 

§ Bedoukian, CCA, p. 326. 

Tibid., p. 364. 

8 ibid., pp. 374, 380. 
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I and Hetoum I (but not appearing on the coins of Levon II). The 
legend “STRUCK IN THE CITY OF SIS” is seen on the reverse of 
the coins of the three forebears of Hetoum II. 

Obv.: The king is seated in oriental fashion (similar to coin No. 
1649 in Bedoukian? where the king is shown holding a staff 
in his right hand and a cross in his left hand). The coin 
under discussion is poorly executed, with the cross and staff 
barely visible. Legend, 

UUPNLNKEARL Ub (by the power of God). 

Rev.: Across with no dots in the field. Legend, 
éPubl bh 4U,1U. (struck in the city). 
Weight: 2.38 g.; diameter: 10 mm. 


3. A Pogh of Oshin Lacking the King’s Name 

Oshin struck many beautiful silver coins, including coronation 
pieces similar in design to the silver trams of Levon I, and others of 
inferior quality on which the obverse shows the king on horseback. 
His copper coins, similar in size and appearance to the billons of 
Hetoum II, are relatively scarce. The large copper coins of Levon I 
are known as tank, the smaller coppers of succeeding kings, kardez, 
and those struck by Oshin, poghs. 

This specimen appears to be a pogh of Oshin, except for the fact it 
lacks the king’s name on the obverse. To the best of writer’s knowl- 
edge, it is the only such coin in existence (Fig. 3). 

Obv.: The king is seated on a bench, holding a cross in his right 
hand and a fleur-de-lys in his left. Legend, 
ChuUUL bh 4U,1.U9 U (struck in the city). 
Rev.: Cross with four rays. Legend, 
ChUULL bh RULY, U (struck in the city). 
Weight: 0.85 g.; diameter: 11 mm. 


Conclusion: Thanks to a slip-up on the part of the die-maker who 
repeated the same legend on the obverse and the reverse of the die, 
we have rarities cherished by avid collectors.!° 


9 ibid., p. 365. 
10 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XVI (1990), No. 2, pp. 16-19. 
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GPLPGGULL 2U.8U,USULUP 
Ub PULP ZESUPP APUG EPUUUGPE 
[(Uuyampn] 


Uys sopnems fis SES 4p puis phasis Shunk. k wy fptp wy pudk ypu 


bh pp 


1. Lkjemud F-f wphpnG Up‘ Ynjunwd wynfGdt nnwuh vp Ypwy 


Ubnyt. 


RE honpl. 


Rugucnpf Sutigfywhuyeug Ypowiap fh, ap gyfomch nif 
Aug Pp: CpQugpre ft pew 

2bONKU CUM: 

hug fp hk quips S59 quimqus bawhhk pe: CpQugpne [fl 
UUGUL3U 2U.3N: 

Pur, 0.96 A poal. in purl ug fs, 8 Sl: 


2. 2knuU F-h puwpntq up Ynjumwd wnwGg jewquinph woanmwG 


updwGw@gpniyebuG 


Ugo. 


RE yonpl. 


Puguenpp Sure frogs Sin pug Suyppuwinfh tuinwds & uw pk- 
ch yjfuts dhnd: Ui uf dfn pri potas § up puywhwh Pht 
Lp, ful dus fur’ fuug fp: Cp Qug pret few 

QUPNLARORL UE: 

huss AP pr: Cplugpreft pts 

ChubL bh OULU: 

Fur, 2.38 fput. inp ug fds, 10 La: 


3. O2hGh wynfhGd Up‘ Ynlumwd wnwég jpwquwinnh wimwGk wpdu- 
Gugpmyebut 


Ubagt. 


Re hag. 


Puguenpp Sus tey froy us Sus gh g honmds § tuonupwip fp 
giegus AP pr: Cplugpaeft py 

ChuUL bh GU,1U.% U: 

hug Pp gap ghrkpad: Cp Qugpar fe pew 

ChUULL bh RUD, U: 


A SILVER HOARD OF SMPAD 
OF CILICIAN ARMENIA 
(Plate 16) 


This article* describes a hoard of 25 silver coins of King Smpad of 
Cilician Armenia,! whose content has value for numismatic re- 
search. This hoard!* seems to be sufficiently important and interest- 
ing to present to our readers (Plate 16). 

Very few coin hoards of the Roupenian period have been carefully 
studied. Father Clement Sibilian,? mentions that between the years 
1870 and 1875,”* on or near the road between Iznemid and Ankara 
in western Asia Minor, during the construction of a railroad, a clay 
pot containing 500 silver trams of Levon I was discovered. Sibilian 
was satisfied to write that all of the coins were the regular type of 
Levon silvers,” with 14 different (inscription?) varieties. According 


“ Originally published in Handes Amsorya of Vienna, Vol. LXXVIII (January- 
March 1964), Nos. 1-3, pp. 37-44 (in Armenian). It was translated into English by 
Levon A. Saryan, Ph.D. A few revisions and updates are reflected in the footnotes. 

1 This hoard is now dispersed. Part of it was donated to the American Numismatic 
Society (New York), Harvard University (Boston), and to the Mekhitarist Monastery 
Museum (Vienna). Most of the remaining coins are in the author’s collection. 

la The hoard was originally procured in the early 1960s. 

2 Fr. C. Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892), p. 10 (in 
Armenian). 

2a This hoard, discovered in 1873, consisted of a total of 531 silver trams, according 
to a letter written by Sibilian to Father Simon Antonian. This letter, preserved in the 
archive of the Vienna Mekhitarist Monastery, was published by Father Gregory 
Manian, “The Sibilian Letters; Some Excerpts from the Letters of Fr. Clement 
Sibilian Addressed to Fr. Simon Antonian,” ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 17-28. 

2b These are the abundant regular trams of Levon I, which show (obverse) the 
crowned king seated on a throne, wearing royal vestments and holding a cross and 
globus cruciger, and (reverse) two rampant lions facing a central long cross. 
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to Garabetian,’ the majority of the Levon I trams of Venice Mekhi- 
tarist collection belong to this hoard. Garabetian also mentions 
hoards which belong to him and Mr. A. Poladian. About these 
hoards no publications have yet appeared.** 

Sibilian,* in his book, also speaks about a hoard discovered be- 
tween Cilicia and Konya circa 1874, which contained 117 silver 
coins of the kings Oshin, Levon IV, Guy, Levon the Usurper, and 
Gosdantin III. Almost 75 years after Sibilian, Garabetian® has an 
interesting article about the hoard of Daphne. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther of these reports are of great numismatic value because they 
lack descriptions and legends of each coin. 

Recently, a detailed and comprehensive study of two important 
hoards of Hetoum-Zabel trams was published in the American 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes. Some other hoards are men- 
tioned in the author’s Coinage of Cilician Armenia.’ 

The detailed investigation of hoards brings forward new data 
which contributes to the progress of numismatic research. Sibilian,’ 
for example, reflecting upon the hoard found near Konya, concludes 
that coins with the Lbuntvu (LEVON) legend belong to the period of 
Gosdantin III. This anticipated the existence and reign of a king 
now known as Levon the Usurper. The study of the two Hetoum- 
Zabel tram hoards made it possible to propose a logical chronological 
classification for these coins. 


3 B. Garabetian, “The Ancient Armenian Coin Collection of the St. Lazare Museum 
in the Venice Mekhitarist Congregation: Roupenian Coins,” Bazmavep, Vol. CX 
(1952), Nos. 7-9, pp. 155-168 (in Armenian). 

38 Several publications on Armenian hoards have since appeared, including Arme- 
nian Coin Hoards (Los Angeles, 1987), by Paul Z. Bedoukian. This book provides a 
summary listing of known hoards and the publications in which they have appeared, 
including most of the hoard of Levon I trams studied by Sibilian (pp. 32-33). 

4 Sibilian, p. 57. 

5B. Garabetian, “The Coin Hoard of Daphne,” Hask Armenological Annual, Vol. II 
(1949-1950), pp. 16-21 (in Armenian). 

§ Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Two Hoards of Hetoum-Zabel Trams,” American Numismatic 
Society Museum Notes, Vol. VIII (1958), pp. 145-180, pl. XXXIX. 

7 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; Danbury, 
Connecticut, 1979; also the Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

8 See above, note 4. 
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There are large volumes devoted to the study of hoards of Greek 
and Roman coins. It would be desirable to have a similar publica- 
tion devoted to the coins of the Roupenian period. I am working on 
this at the present time and I have collected impressions of about 20 
hoards, comprising in all a significant group of a few thousand 
coins. 

We know that in 1296, while King Hetoum II and his brother 
Toros were in Constantinople attending the marriage of their sister 
Rita to Michael, the son of the Byzantine emperor, a third brother 
Smpad had been placed in charge of the country. Taking advantage 
of the situation, Smpad, with the approval of the Catholicos 
(supreme patriarch) of the Armenian Church and some of the no- 
bles, declared himself the king. When Hetoum and Toros returned 
from Constantinople, they were arrested by Smpad and imprisoned. 
Toros was killed while in jail, and Hetoum, whose eyes were seared, 
was blinded. The next brother, Gosdantin, was so enraged by these 
acts that he rose against Smpad and defeated him in battle, re- 
leased Hetoum from captivity, and declared himself king. 


Table I. Catalogue of Smpad silver coin hoard 


No. Bed. No Inscriptions 1 Wt AR Die 
CORONATION TRAMS OF SMPAD 
(With Levon I design) 


1. Obv. --- UALS PUSAN 2U.8N8 + 2.74 --- 11 Obv. 
Rev. URUS CUSUNIT 20.388 
2. Obv. --- UURUS PUSUENP 2U.8N8 ¢ 
Rev. YUPNLAR@AL WUS ////// 
3. Obv. --- UURUS PUAURNP 2U.8N8 + 2.91 90% 7 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNLNKEARL WUSNhONs 
4.  Obv. --- same + “-- oo 
Rev. same 6 Rev. 
5. Obv. --- same + 2.41 90% 
Rev. same 
6. Obv. --- same + 2.76 87% 


Rev. same 4 Rev. 
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No. Bed. No Inscriptions t Wt AR Die 
CORONATION TRAMS OF SMPAD 
(With Levon I design) 


7.  Obv. --- same + --- --- 3 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNANheRL UWUSNho" 
8. Obv. --- URUS PUGULRM 20.8 + --- --- 
Rev. UUPNLNKEARL UUS 
9. Obv. --- UALS PUAURAP 2, + 2.92 78% 10 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNLNKeARL UUS / 10 Rev. 
10. Obv. o-+ same » 3.03 77%  9Obv. 
Rev. same 9 Rev. 
ll. Obv. --- UURUS PUSN 2U.3N8 + 3.02 78% 1 Obv. 
Rev. WUPNAN/MRL UUSN/oN/ 
COMMON TRAMS OF SMPAD 
12. Obv. --- UURUS PUIUHIP 2U.N8 (?) --- --- 
Rev. UUPNUNKRRL WUSNhONs 
13. Obv. 1161 UURUS PURE 2U.N8 (?) 2.67 80% 
Rev. WUPNTAReRL WUSN + 
14. Obv. 1663. UURAUS PU9UNT 2U8n os --- 15 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNUNKRRL WUSNhon T 
15. Obv. 1664 same 2.72 73% 14 Obv. 
Rev. UULPNTARRRL UUSNho - 
16, Obv. 1664 same -- --- 17 Obv. 
Rev. same + 
17. Obv. 1665 same --- --- 16 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNTLAReRL WUSAh ¢ 
18. Obv. --- UALS PUANP 2U.8N --+ --- 20 Obv. 
Rev. WUPNUNReRL UUSNhon + 
19. Obv. --- same 2.97 75% 21 Obv. 
Rev. YUPNLARR AL UUSNho f 
20. Obv. --- same -=- == - 18 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNLAReRL UUSNh T 
21. Obv.— --- same + 264 -- 19 Obv. 
Rev. UUPNLAeRL UUSN 
22. Obv. | 1673 UURUS PUdM 2U3 / t -- = 23 Obv. 


Rev. QUPNLARORL WUSNhO 
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No. Bed. No Inscriptions t wt AR Die 


COMMON TRAMS OF SMPAD 


23. Obv. 1673 same 3.09 81% 22 Obv. 
Rev. same T 

24, Obv. 1673 UVAUS CUdT 20.3 aan = 25 Obv. 
Rev. QUPNTARERL UWUSNho + 25 Rev. 

25. Obv. 1673 same » --- --- 24 Obv. 
Rev. same 24 Rev. 


Smpad reigned more than two years and struck silver and copper 
coins. The fact that the silvers are rare today led Sibilian to the con- 
clusion that they were gathered and melted in order to erase the 
memory of the rebel king.’ And in fact they are rare; of over 10,000 
coins listed in Coinage of Cilician Armenia (1962), only 41 are sil- 
vers of King Smpad. 

The silvers of Smpad can be divided into two varieties. The first 
type, the rarer of the two, very closely resembles the regular trams 
of Levon I; it depicts on the obverse a crowned king holding a cross 
in his right hand and a lily in his left hand, seated on a throne deco- 
rated with lions on either side. The second variety shows the king 
carrying a mace which extends over his left shoulder. 

As Sibilian points out, Smpad struck coins closely resembling 
those of Levon I in order to establish the legitimacy of his reign as a 
successor of Levon. We can regard coins of this type as coronation 
coins. So far, we know of coronation coins of Levon I and Oshin, but 
the existence of coronation pieces for the other kings is uncertain. 

The present hoard of Smpad contains 11 coronation type silver 
coins and 14 regular silvers of Smpad, whereas in Coinage of 
Cilician Armenia only 10 of the 41 Smpad silvers are of the corona- 
tion type. This hoard thus significantly enlarges the known corpus 
of Smpad coins. 

Especially noteworthy in this group is coin number 1, which is in- 
scribed UURUS @USGURAP 2U38N8 (SMPAD TAKAVOR HAYOTs) 
on both sides. This appears to be a rare and unique specimen as no 


9 Sibilian, p. 46. 
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other examples are recorded. It probably has no special significance 
and is probably the result of carelessness on the part of the die- 
cutter. This sort of error can be seen on the coins of other kings, 
such as some coppers of Hetoum I (Coinage of Cilician Armenia cor- 
pus numbers 1422-1423), the coppers of Levon III (corpus numbers 
1823-1836), the rare silvers of Levon the Usurper (corpus numbers 
2161-2163), etc. 

From the large number of varieties of (reverse) crosses on the 
coins of Smpad, we can suppose that he struck large numbers of 
coins and we can expect several new varieties to surface in the fu- 
ture. 

In Table I accompanying this article the coins are arranged in se- 
quence, giving the number, Bedoukian corpus number, obverse and 
reverse inscriptions, reverse cross design, weight in grams and sil- 
ver content when available, and die linkages. 

The die linkages are of some importance. It is worth noting, for 
instance, that coin numbers 3 and 7 share the same obverse die, 
coins 1 and 11 share the same obverse die, and coins 4 and 6 share 
the same reverse die. Coins 9 and 10 share identical obverse and re- 
verse dies as do coins 23 and 24.10 


UVPULS @UGULPNPPL FPUUUUSEPR SC 
(Udy) 


Yipplpu Séqgfiahp dénpp wigue Ut pun feuguenp ph 25 w psu fF 
qgpudtibphs pughagus quid fp, np fp yup Peat p ape 
qputughinuhwh apthe op hp bephwyeghs: Ue quinbuand yu 
plop hb Shun ppppuhwt thuunnbgee quay piffipgaqikpoacts tk ph 


10 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XXI (1995), No. 2, pp. 59-62. 
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gpl bk 4 Sunn Suumpunl grunt, fol Seq plulfhh ghppph poripneupis 
SEY tT ee 41 ppd fi Af fra gh 10 Susur pa ob Sf wh pp Fir: Uyu- 
ysund Utpunf gputikpmh yuppp Sheeuysu yp bafouiy yu 
qgputug penn: bul Ut punfh oye 25 upsuft gpwdiepad gpd 
ghem (hoard) Sp pyyayp 4p plnpayaep ute mbuulbunbh, FS wha 
SE) huh SEou/F fe opfiubikp, apap tng yippm] yafuneuds bh, 
abe [FS pup fp Sunn goad ganache apap tngh mba Gufpnd Su 
urnasSe res ppusste: 

Shumppppuhut § wyuinky tbe l gulp, apres kpyoe og wy 
genus & UURUS CUGURNE 2U8N8: Uuphu fp ubuulkinfr LEY 
Lpuhe pyyayr genpugquirg Suqremg few gruel Spe §: Lye quinn 
qm fifty Surmimhot boop Poe wywhee epee op gretify le 
wpppriph § fife pulipuhag dupybinfls wineuggne (Feu: Uyu ink- 
umh xppyntiikp hp nkuikp tuk 2b fined U-f k Lens bf yy pid- 
tkpah hk Leo Roti Puqoenp pobre packs of psy: 

Utpunf ups fPikpok fuugkpre chemi pe mbuuhbkep ‘hue f 
wntkynd Ypiuie khfugpky, PS myu fFuqguenpp qafuwd § bs pu 
huahri Fiat p ppb hb yun Sawin by op gen tp op fimbikp 
PG Qerleg be yplte ssuyerezn yf: 

Oye gopnemd ph plik pugng ugprumlph SE9 hp mbutbip, yuQnp- 
qua yupynd, gpa Pfep, poyrpriuf: tpi’ kth Skqgpimh pi 
thpeb S89 shawmmyams § yy nkuwl gpl fp, Ue kh RP. hag 
funpugg ee fEprtbkpp, gout qypnp (pwnd), wpeu ftp quan 
Bftp hk Uk Pe hag fh dpmy qapeubmmd yup pibpp: 

Uys fepdhe yong quphap § hk yupth pkymky, Pb pe 3k 7 gp- 
puPlbbprt Ue hag tings yuppkh kypud &, tayyku tings inp pki k- 
pus bh Lh gpk pligyku ak 4 hk 6 gpa ikpa Re hog 
fp: hu 9k 10 pyku tk 23 bh 24 gpulikpas Eph bogtkps wy 
iingh Wuppky kypuds bbs: 


TWO UNPUBLISHED COINS OF 
KING SMPAD OF CILICIAN ARMENIA: 
PROPAGANDA IN THE TURBULENT DECADE 1289-1299 
(Plate 16) 


Notwithstanding” the fact that the coins struck by the Armenian 
kingdom of Cilicia have been subjected to scientific study,! it is en- 
couraging that new coins continue to be discovered which not only 
enlarge the field of Armenian numismatics, but also cast light on 
historical events. 

Recently, we had at our disposal two unique and unpublished 
coins of King Smpad (Plate 16), which appear to have been struck 
hurriedly with the aim of propaganda, to announce to the people 
that Smpad was king and the lawful successor of King Levon the 
Great. As we will see, Smpad’s successor Gosdantin I also struck 
coins to announce that he was king, and that he was lord of the 
fortress of Sis (Plate 16). 

To understand the significance of these coins, we must investigate 
in detail the political events of this period. The years 1289 to 1299 
were extremely turbulent ones for Cilicia, and history of this period 
is clearly reflected in the coinage. 

King Levon II died on February 6, 1289, at the age of 57. He was 
married to the daughter of Hetoum of Lampron, Kir Anna," and in 
their 27 years of marriage they had 14 children. Of these, four died 


‘ Originally published in Haigazian Armenological Review of Beirut, Vol. VII 
(1979), pp. 111-120 (in Armenian). It was translated into English by Levon A. 
Saryan, Ph.D. A few revisions and updates have been made. 

1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; Danbury, 
Connecticut, 1979; also the Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

la Kir Anna was also known as Keran. 
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in childhood. Of the sons, Nerses devoted himself to religion, and 
Alyanak became lord of Lampron. Of Levon’s three daughters, Zabel 
married Amaury, the son of the king of Cyprus; Stefane married a 
Crusader prince in Greece; and Rita, marrying the crown prince 
Michael, became the empress of Byzantium. The remaining five 
sons, Hetoum, Toros, Smpad, Gosdantin, and Oshin, all in turn 
became rulers of Cilicia.” 

Following Levon’s death, his oldest son Hetoum was elevated to 
the throne in 1289. Hetoum was a capable individual, and if he had 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to his royal responsibilities, the sit- 
uation of Cilicia might have improved. However, he had strong reli- 
gious tendencies, and did not relish worldly affairs. Although he be- 
came king, apparently he did not wish to have an official coronation 
or anointing. Perhaps for the same reason he did not strike silver 
coins, contenting himself with rare billons and copper pieces which 
carry the legend 2G@NhU @U.9UhNP 2U.8N8 (HETOUM TAKAVOR 
HAYOTs). 

The political situation was quite serious. The Mamluks, who in 
1291 had captured Acre, had managed to put an end to all remain- 
ing Crusader principalities in Syria. As a consequence, the southern 
borders of Cilicia were exposed to enemy attack. 

It is true that Hetoum’s father Levon had, in 1285, established an 
eleven year (ten years, ten months, and ten days) peace treaty with 
the Mamluk sultan Qalaun;? Qalaun’s successor al-Ashraf, however, 
cancelled the agreement and began to attack Cilicia’s border towns. 
Hetoum, seeing the danger, attempted to obtain aid from friendly 
countries. Hetoum’s letters to the Pope have been preserved‘ as well 
as the Pope’s appeals to the Hospitallers and the Knights Templar 
to aid the Christian Armenians. These appeals had no practical 
result. Likewise, appeals to the Mongols, who were allies of the 


2 W. R. Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenides, Hethumides and Lusignans (Lisbon, 
1963); Sirarpie Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in A History of 
the Crusades, Vol. II, K. M. Setton, ed. (Philadelphia, 1962), pp. 630-660. 

3 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la Chancellerie 
royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863), pp. 217-231. 

4 Victor Langlois, Essai historique et critique sur la constitution sociale et politique 
de l’Arménie (St. Petersbourg, Russia, 1860), p. 30. 
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Armenians, were fruitless, as the Mongols were occupied with their 
own internal quarrels. 

The Mamluks first attacked the castle of Hromkla, the seat of the 
Catholicos of the Armenian Apostolic Church, which was situated 
east of the borders of the Cilician kingdom. Despite a determined 
defense by its Armenian and Mongol defenders,® the impregnable 
castle was captured after a forty-day siege on March 31, 1292. 
Hetoum did not send aid, perhaps in part because he wanted to 
transfer the Armenian Catholicosate to Cilician territory and sub- 
ject it to royal influence. The Mamluks massacred part of the city’s 
population, and Catholicos Stephanos with his bishops was taken 
prisoner. Armenian historians regard the capture of Hromkla as a 
great disaster,® while Arab chroniclers describe it as a great vic- 
tory.” 

It is worth writing a few lines about Hromkla. This castle was si- 
tuated on the western bank of the Euphrates River, about 200 km 
east of Sis, the Armenian capital. In the eleventh century, Hromkla 
(meaning Roman, or Greek, fortress) had belonged to the Armenian 
princes subject to Philaretus, and later to the Latin Crusader 
princes of Edessa. In 1149, after the death of her husband, the 
Armenian wife” of the Crusader prince Joscelyn, feeling insecure, 
had ceded the castle to the Armenian Catholicos of Dzovk‘ Gregory 
Bahlavouni.® 

Joscelyn’s son, who was in Europe, returned to the East to find 
the county of Edessa in Moslem hands, and decided to sell the castle 
to the Catholicos. In this way, the Armenian Catholicos became an 
independent feudal lord, responsible for his own defense. At that 
time, the Cilician Baron Toros (1144-1168) was heavily engaged in 


5 W. Muir, The Mamluke Dynasty of Egypt (London, 1896), p. 45; also see History 
of the Armenian People, Vol. III (Erevan, 1976), p. 761 (in Armenian). 

8 Malachia Archbishop Ormanian, Azgapatum, Vol. II (Beirut, 1960 printing), cols. 
1732-1733 (in Armenian); Fr. Ghewond Alishan, Hayabadoum (Venice, 1901), pp. 
500-502 (in Armenian); V. A. Hakobian, Minor Chronicles, Vol. I (Erevan, 1951), pp. 
65-101 (in Armenian). 

7 al-Jazari, La chronique de Damas, trans. by Sauvaget (Paris, 1949), pp. 15-16. 

7@ She was the daughter of the lord of Vahka, Baron Gosdantin (1092-1099) of 
Cilician Armenia. 

8 Ormanian, Vol. I (Beirut, 1959), cols. 1374-1377. 
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fighting against Byzantium and the sultans of Iconium, and did not 
think it wise to establish the Armenian Catholicosate in Cilicia 
proper. In this fashion, for 150 years, Hromkla remained a strong 
and independent Armenian See, and an important center of litera- 
ture and learning. After the fall of Hromkla, the See was trans- 
ferred to Sis, where it remained until 1441, after which it was re- 
turned to Etchmiadzin.® 

The Mamluk sultan al-Ashraf decided to invade Cilicia in the fol- 
lowing year (1293). Hetoum, seeing that no assistance was forth- 
coming from the Mongols or the Europeans, sought to establish a 
truce with al-Ashraf by handing over to him several fortified cities 
on his border, including Behesni, Marash, and Til-Hamdoun.” 

On the Mamluk front, however, events took a new turn. al-Ashraf 
was killed in the same year and his successor, Kitbogha, occupied 
with internal problems, sought a new agreement with Hetoum, and 
returned to him the captives from Hromkla. 

Hetoum, who preferred religious life to affairs of state, accepted 
the Catholic rite, and entered the Monastery of Drazark. He became 
a member of the Franciscan order, and was renamed Brother John. 

Hetoum was succeeded by his brother Toros, who apparently 
ruled in Hetoum’s place, since he was never anointed king and did 
not strike coins in his name." 

The political situation demanded the presence of a strong and ca- 
pable occupant on the throne, but Hetoum’s conversion to Catholi- 
cism and his decision to become a monk did not satisfy these re- 
quirements. Nevertheless, the nobles convinced Hetoum to once 
again take the helm of the country, and before a year was over, in 
1295, Hetoum left the monastery and again ascended the throne of 
Cilicia. 

It was apparent that the Mamluk threat to Cilicia had lessened 
only temporarily. To save the situation, it was essential to secure 
outside aid. With this in mind, Hetoum gave his sister Zabel in 


9 Ormanian, Vol. I, cols. 1387-1389, 1392-1394; A. K. Sukiassian, History of the 
Armenian Government and Law of Cilicia (Erevan, 1978), pp. 60-66 (in Armenian). 

10 al-Makrizi, Histoire des sultans Mamlouks de l’Egypte, 2 vols, trans. by E. M. 
Quatremere (Paris, 1837-1845), Vol. II, pp. 147-148. 

11 Ormanian, Vol. II, cols. 1754-1756. 
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marriage to Amaury, brother of the king of Cyprus. Even more im- 
portant was the Mongol alliance. Hetoum decided to visit Baidu 
Khan, but while Hetoum was still in Persia, Baidu was toppled by 
Ghazan Khan who became the new Mongol leader. Hetoum pre- 
sented himself to Ghazan and renewed the Armeno-Mongol al- 
liance.'? 

Upon his return to Sis, Hetoum was pleased to find that he was 
awaited by a delegation from the Byzantine emperor Andronicus, 
who had come to request the hand of Hetoum’s sister Rita for the 
crown prince Michael.'® 

In the following year (1296), Hetoum and his brother Toros trav- 
elled to Byzantium to attend the wedding of their sister. Of course, 
Hetoum also had in mind to request Byzantine aid. During his ab- 
sence, he named his brother Smpad as his caretaker. 

Hetoum’s religious fervor, and especially his decision to accept 
Catholicism, had created opponents in Cilicia. Smpad, taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, and especially encouraged by Catholicos 
Gregory Anavarzetsi and some nobles, decided to usurp the throne. 
He was anointed king in the Church of St. Sophia in Sis, with great 
ceremony in the presence of many bishops and princes." It is in- 
teresting to note that Smpad even received the approval of the Pope 
for his rule. 

Hetoum and Toros, hearing that Smpad had been anointed, 
quickly returned to Cilicia, but Smpad prevented their entry. The 
two brothers returned to Constantinople to request the aid of the 
Byzantine emperor. At this point, Smpad, bearing many gifts, vis- 
ited Ghazan Khan and succeeded in gaining his approval to rule. On 
his return, Smpad encountered Hetoum and Toros in the city of 
Kesaria (Caesaria in central Asia Minor) carrying gifts to Ghazan 
Khan. Smpad arrested the two brothers and imprisoned them in the 


12 See History of the Armenian People, Vol. III, pp. 761-762. 
13 ibid., p. 762. 

14 Ormanian, Vol. II, cols. 1754-1759; Alishan, p. 225. 

15 Langlois, Essai historique..., p. 30. 
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castle of Partzrpert. Toros was killed, and Hetoum was blinded by 
searing.!® 

It is apparent that Smpad took these steps because he did not feel 
secure. It is very interesting to see how he used coinage to strength- 
en his position. Desiring to show the people that he was the lawful 
successor of Levon the Great, he immediately struck a coin the ob- 
verse of which shows Levon’s name and type, and the reverse again 
Levon’s type but with Smpad’s name. This unique coin is described 
below: 


No. 1. Silver, 2.75 grams. 

Obv.: LbhNL PUGURAP 2U.8N8U, (LEVON TAKAVOR HAYOTSA) 
The king is seated facing on a throne decorated with lions, 
wearing a crown and royal vestments. In his right hand he 
holds a cross and in his left hand a lily. 

Rev.: UUAUS @UGUhM 2U.38N8 (SMPAD TAKAVOR HAYOTSs). 


Two rampant lions facing each other, with a cross between. 


No. 2. Silver, 2.56 grams. 

Obv.: UURUS @U94UhAP 2U38N8 (SMPAD TAKAVOR HAYOTs). 
Like No. 1, a king is seated on a throne, except with a foot- 
stool under the king’s feet. 

Rev.: UUAUS @UGURM 2U8N8 (SMPAD TAKAVOR HAYOTs). 


Coin No. 2 shares the same reverse die as coin No. 1. 


There is no question that coin No. 1 was struck immediately after 
Smpad’s coronation, perhaps utilizing an old die of Levon I which 
was found at the mint. It is apparent that the obverse of coin No. 1 
greatly resembles coins attributed to the final period of Levon I. The 
reverse, which is also of the Levon type but with Smpad’s name, 
indicates that Smpad made a special effort to win over the people. 

The fact that both coins 1 and 2 are struck with the same reverse 
die indicates that these coins followed each other in close chronolog- 


16 Samouel Anetsi, Collection of Historical Writings (Vagharshapat, 1893), p. 154 
(in Armenian); Ormanian, Vol. II, cols. 1754-1759; H. T. Nalpantian, Arab Sources on 
Armenia and Neighboring Countries (Erevan, 1965), pp. 240-242 (in Armenian). 
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ical succession. The obverse of coin No. 2 carries Smpad’s name, and 
its type is reminiscent of the trams of Levon I. 

It is interesting that these two coins were followed by several 
coins of similar style, which carry Smpad’s name on the obverse and 
the accepted UUPNTNheARL UUSNhoN3 (GAROGhOUTPN ASDOU- 
DzOY) legend on the reverse. Thereafter, Smpad struck several new 
silvers in which the king is seen carrying a mace in his left hand. 

Smpad ruled for more than two years, although for a shorter pe- 
riod as an anointed king. It is understandable that during his short 
rule he was only able to strike a small quantity of silver coins. For 
this reason his coins are quite rare. 

Smpad might have been able to rule for a longer period had politi- 
cal conditions been more favorable. Even during the first year of his 
reign, the Egyptian Mamluks invaded and pillaged Armenia a few 
times.” 

These events, including the murder of Toros, gave the next 
brother Gosdantin an opportunity to gather sympathizers and in 
1298 revolt against Smpad. The two brothers fought near Sis, and 
Gosdantin was victorious. Smpad tried to escape, but was captured 
and imprisoned in the fortress of Dolevon, where Hetoum was also 
being held.18 It is not certain whether or not Gosdantin was 
anointed king, but it is interesting to note that he took special care 
with his coinage, in order to inform the people of his rule. 

Gosdantin also used coins as a medium of propaganda.'** He 
struck coins in gold, silver, and copper, as follows: 


No. 3. Gold, 3.6 grams [Venice Mekhitarist Museum collection]. 
Obv.: UNUSLUFPL @% 2U.8N8 (GOSDUNTIN TK HAYOTSs). The 


king riding horseback to right. In his right hand he holds a 
sword, in his left he holds the reins of the horse. 


17 Ormanian, Vol. II, cols. 1759-1761; Nalpantian, p. 242. 

18 ibid. 

188 On the coins of Gosdantin, see Paul Z. Bedoukian, “The Coinage of Gosdantin I 
(1298-1299) of Cilician Armenia,” Handes Amsorya, Vol. LXXII (October 1958), No. 
10, pp. 381-390 (in Armenian); also Y. T. Nercessian, “Inventory of Gosdantin I 
Trams,” ANJ, Vol. XIV (June 1988), No. 2, pp. 12-15. 
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Rev.: UUN3 AGP%L FE GOUGURM (SSOY PERTN E TAKAVOR). 
The depiction is of a castle with three towers. 


This gold coin or presentation piece announces that Gosdantin, 
not Smpad, is the master of Sis. Of Gosdantin’s gold pieces only two 
are known, both from the same dies. One is kept by the Mekhi- 
tarists of Venice, and the other is in the Istanbul Museum. 

Interestingly, Basmadjian! gives the description and drawing of a 
second type of gold coin (with a slightly different design), the loca- 
tion of which is not known.” 


No. 4. Silver, 2.6 grams. 

Obv.: UNUSLUDhL OUGURAP 2U8N (GOSDUNTIN TAKAVOR 
HAYO). The king riding on horseback, etc., similar to the 
obverse of coin No. 3. 

Rev.: UUPNiTAh@RL US EF @UINF (GAROGhOUTPN AY E 
TAKOR). The king standing, wearing a crown and royal 
vestments, holding a sword in his right hand and a cross in 
his left hand. Silver coins with inscription varieties exist. 


Once again, Gosdantin indicates by this depiction that it was by 
the power of the sword that he ascended the royal throne. 


No. 5. Copper, 2.7 grams. 
Obv.: UNUSUL+HULAU U4 (GOSDANTIANOS TAK). The king 


is standing with a sword and a cross, as on the reverse of 
coin No. 4. 

Rev.: Chubl AULA UhU kb (SHINEL KAGHAKN SIS E). A 
cross with equal length arms. Copper coins with inscription 
varieties exist. 


19K. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936) (in 
Armenian). 

20 Paul. Z. Bedoukian, “In Search of an Armenian Gold Coin,” ANJ, Vol. II 
(December 1976), Nos. 3-4, pp. 22-27; also by the same author “Some Obscure Pages 
of Armenian Numismatics,” Bazmavep, Vol. CXXX (1972), Nos. 2-3, pp. 291-302 (in 
Armenian). 
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Because Gosdantin ruled for less than a year, his silver coins are 
extremely rare, and his copper coins are rare. The coins are never- 
theless artistically well-executed. It is apparent that he too devoted 
considerable attention to his coinage as a means of propaganda. 

Unfortunately, the political situation deteriorated considerably. In 
the spring of 1298, the Mamluks invaded Cilicia, but could not cap- 
ture the castles. In the month of June, they returned with a larger 
force and captured the castle of Hamous, and the important border 
post of Til-Hamdoun.”! Gosdantin was forced to agree to harsh 
terms, handing over to the Mamluks all the fortresses south of the 
Jihan River—Hamous, Til-Hamdoun, Sarvantikar, and Marash.”? 

The Armenian princes, seeing that Gosdantin was unable to de- 
fend the country, once again persuaded Hetoum (who had recovered 
sight in one of his eyes) to resume rule of Cilicia. Worried about the 
developing events, Gosdantin released Smpad from prison and the 
two brothers rose against Hetoum. This time, the princes, as well as 
the Knights Templar and the Hospitallers, stood behind Hetoum, 
and won the contest. Hetoum arrested his two brothers and exiled 
them to Constantinople, where they remained until their death.” 

The last period of Hetoum’s reign began in 1299. In the same 
year, the Mongol leader Ghazan Khan invaded Syria, and Hetoum, 
as his ally, came to the Khan’s aid. The unified army destroyed the 
Mamluks, and by the month of December reached Jerusalem. 

As a result of these victories, Hetoum recovered the lost Cilician 
fortresses which had been handed over to the Mamluks.** Thus 
came to an end a very turbulent period of Armenian history, and a 
very interesting one for Armenian numismatics.* 


21 D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, Vol. IV (Amsterdam, 1821), p. 14. 
22 Nalpantian, p. 242. 

23 Ormanian, Vol. II, cols. 1761-1762. 

24 Nalpantian, p. 244. 

25 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XXI (1995), No. 2, pp. 63-68. 
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UPAUS @UDURNPP GEENA UUShY FPUUUUGPIL 
[Udy] 


Shq fil ps Sum pudaysh, Ephae bquhp bh wlinfry gpa, Su 
mye wpdutip aunt hus qugre pri: 2b fbn Php bqpopp finpnufh 
Shin Piyik gue |. Ynypu thphay pyyuyne fpkig ppnd fp feuyph 
wit neuen Fish Phequiig fpriip eps Seas was ress Ys ep U frpuryk jf: hp pes gs ts 
infu: Apk nkquhay qupgkg fie pedape bqpop? Ut punn fi: Ut punn 
ogumgnpsb yn mununkSacft fein, uppuywsShgue yufeng plas ne yok pw 
fut EF frtip hb agqginewhwine fe pei, gpuckg gquSp kh fFduqgueng o'nk- 
gu. 1296 ft. U fu Surypurpuquph U. Unbpur mmbup ph 059: Leu pp- 
epuhwis iE hak, Lusk, FE UP pus warn ias yk. gant fr wy us uy frie Swewine- 
peop frp porSeelupre Phu SusP eae 

hp Puguenpaftfriip opfimbhugikya. Sut ap, fp winds ppt 
pak yp wh ¢ngqndacpg ph hp yuypnmpuph, PS UP pun fbuqueng § 
gputikep, yp whup Lens U-f gputbkpae npybpact: Gag ful 
Lhntt pir winch wa pr hes Ts was pris £ fr hn fumd ppl fir f pug LGRNU 
CUGLRAP 2U3N8U/UURUS @UGSURM 2U,38N8, wihwuhws ogunu- 
qaprkynd Lhnt UY fuguenp fs Spb fuppitpp: bp ynpd wy gpl 
tp dough epQugane fet & VRUS PUSURNP 2U.8N8/UURUS 
PUPLRM 2U38N8: Ap uckyfp ney fFoquphuds Swamp upsufe yp 
pulikpots binfs, Lents U-p wh, wpdug pred & UPNLARORU 
UUSNPONS: Uspun fyfubg ack pu Epa. mupf, Fk wrcbkyfp huh 
tuft’ ppp onus fPurgunng: Luubiuyp § ap yup h Poquenpae- 
Bbut Sp epQutipir wh Yupnqugue Sunnie, Pfui srppuputusl 
Bhend qgputibp, k we qunbunn Utpunh gpwtbkpp porch 
Smqneug few Ei: 

Ppt king, Ynumuiighh YU patimgpuctg qusp: Younmg pi wy 
USpunfh tifuts gnpsuskg fp gpedbepp ppp ppmpwtanay ph op dag: 
2U,8N8/UUN3 REPEL b PUAN: 

Uyu sommes rif PacunS wu pf pach OP pun aL Qoummiin pu [Fu gu- 
epdup Pp Shgaghh a unuckpugayiu ogmugnpéamds op flimlw- 
Laglib yon SunPuape ppbteg on fprusupae f frclege 


A HOARD OF CORONATION TRAMS OF OSHIN 
(Plate 17) 


When I was" in Paris a few years ago, I visited the well-known 
professional numismatist Mrs. Nadia Kapamadji, who showed me a 
hoard of coronation trams of Oshin, the king of Cilician Armenia 
from 1308-1320. Mrs. Kapamadji kindly placed the entire collection 
at my disposal for the purpose of research.* The time and place of 
discovery of the hoard remains unknown. The hoard originally con- 
sisted of 129 pieces, twelve of which were already sold. This article 
is therefore based on the study of the remaining 117 pieces. 

The existence of coronation coins among the regular trams of the 
Roupenian kings is very interesting, although it sometimes presents 
an enigma which cannot be satisfactorily resolved. 

It is understandable that, when Prince Levon II (1186-1198 A.D.) 
was anointed king in 1198 and established a new dynasty, he struck 
coronation coins to immortalize that historical event, and show his 
people and the world that he had been anointed king. On the ob- 
verse! of some of his coronation coins we see Levon on his knees be- 


* Originally published in Haigazian Armenological Review, Vol. IV (1973), pp. 81- 
96. It was translated into English by Levon A. Saryan, Ph.D. A few revisions and 
updates are reflected in the footnotes. 

8 [Mrs. Nadia Kapamadji (Nvart Kapamadjian) was a prominent coin dealer and 
collector in Paris for several decades. Her collection was published by Serge Boutin, 
Monnaies des Empires de Byzance, 2 volumes (Maastricht, 1983), and placed for sale 
at auction Numismatique: Collection N. K. (Paris, October 27-29, 1992). The 
collection contained 31 Oshin coronation trams (coins #1354 to 1384) and sale 
included 27 coronation trams offered in five lots (#931 to #935). Many if not all of 
these trams originated from this hoard.—LAS] 

1 Since specific terms do not exist in the Armenian language to describe the 
obverse and reverse of a coin, it is proposed that the words agoghm (side A) and 
begoghm (side B) be used for the terms obverse and reverse respectively. In the past, 
the term k‘orp‘us (corpus) was proposed to describe a complete collection of literary 
works, and now this term is commonly used in Armenian numismatic writing. 
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fore Christ, while a dove descends from heaven above; on others, 
rays of light descend to bless the event. On the reverse we see two 
lions back to back, facing each other, with a long cross standing 
between them. 

It is accepted that Levon struck these coins during the first year 
of his rule as king. They are comparatively scarce? and in the au- 
thor’s book, of over 4000 silver coins of Levon I only 120 are of the 
coronation type.? This comparison supports the opinion that Levon’s 
coronation coins were struck for only a limited period at the 
beginning of his reign. 

Levon’s successors Hetoum I and Levon II did not strike corona- 
tion trams. 

When Levon II died in 1289, he was succeeded by his son Hetoum 
II. Capable individual though he was, Hetoum preferred the reli- 
gious life and in 1293 handed the throne over to his next brother 
Toros. Toros ruled as the king’s representative but not as king, and 
for that reason did not strike any coins in his name. 

In 1296, Hetoum II and Toros travelled to Constantinople to at- 
tend the wedding of their sister to the son of the Byzantine emperor. 
In their absence, the next brother Smpad declared himself king. We 
don’t know by what means he was able to obtain the approval of 
both the Catholicos [the supreme patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, LAS] and the Great Mongol Khan Prince Ghazan for this 
act. When the two older brothers returned from Constantinople, 
Smpad had them thrown into prison, then had Toros killed and 
Hetoum blinded by searing his eyes. 

A fourth brother, Gosdantin, finding Smpad’s actions intolerable, 
revolted against Smpad and succeeded in capturing and imprisoning 
him. Hetoum was released from prison, but because he was blind he 
permitted Gosdantin to rule. Shortly thereafter, however, Hetoum 
regained his sight, and the people and nobles preferred to have their 


2 T am informed that lately a large hoard containing 3500 Levon I coronation 
trams has been discovered. This news is not yet confirmed. [Bedoukian later studied 
and published a hoard of over 800 such trams. See Paul Z. Bedoukian, “A Large 
Hoard of Coronation Trams of Levon I,” Handes Amsorya, Vol. 90 (1976), pp. 409- 
440; alsoin SNS [I], pp. 302-317—LAS] 

3 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962), pp. 139-144. 
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lawful king seated on the throne. They united behind Hetoum and 
succeeded in defeating Gosdantin and Smpad. The two usurpers 
were exiled to Constantinople where they remained until their 
death. 

We know that Hetoum II did not strike silver trams, but satisfied 
himself with copper and small billon coins. 

It is interesting to note that both Smpad and Gosdantin struck at- 
tractive silver trams of high silver purity. The trams of both were 
heavier and contained more silver than the later trams of Levon II. 
Likewise, they were considerably higher in weight and silver 
content than those of Hetoum II’s successor Levon III. Gosdantin 
also struck gold coins. 

The trams of Smpad resemble those of Levon I, perhaps because 
he wished to inform the Armenian people that he was Levon’s wor- 
thy successor. Smpad’s trams are of two types. On the obverse of 
one we see the king seated on a throne decorated with lions, holding 
a cross in his right hand and a lily in his left hand, just like on the 
trams of Levon I. On the second type the same picture is on the 
obverse, except that in the king’s left hand we see a double-edged 
axe (or mace) resting on his shoulder. On the reverse of both types 
are Levon’s twin lions, with a long double cross. The weights and 
specific gravities‘ of the two types do not differ significantly from 
each other. Consequently, we cannot say with certainty that the 
first type is a coronation tram and the second, a regular tram. 

The following measurements were taken from clean coins of each 
type in the author’s collection: 


Smpad trams resembling the regular trams of Levon I 


oin No. Weight (grams ecific Gravi 
ls 2.9100 10.32 
2. 3.0209 10.30 
oie 2.7473 9.70 


4 The specific gravity of a silver coin indicates its silver content. Silver coins are 
mostly a mixture of silver and copper; in such a mixture a coin with a specific gravity 
of 10.35 contains approximately 92% silver, while a coin of specific gravity 9.95 
contains barely 70% silver. 
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Smpad trams with the double-edged axe 


oin No. Weight (grams ecific Gravi 
As 2.5905 10.10 
2. 2.6780 9.85 
3. 3.0056 10.20 
4. 232 9.80 
5. 3.0900 10.17 


The silver coins of Gosdantin I are generally of good quality, but 
since they are very rare it is not possible to list here their weights 
and specific gravities. 

It has already been noted that the trams of Smpad and Gosdantin 
are of higher weight and silver content than the trams of the later 
period of Levon II. It is likely that the two usurper kings made an 
attempt to improve the quality of the silver coinage which was in 
circulation in the country. 

It can be seen that silver coins of Levon III (1301-1307) suffered a 
decline both in terms of weight and silver content. Most of the suc- 
ceeding kings gradually reduced the weight and silver content of 
their coins. This is easily explained as a consequence of the deterio- 
rating political situation, and reflects the country’s failing economy. 

Under these conditions it is surprising to find, among the many 
silver coins of Oshin, a series of rare trams which resemble in ap- 
pearance the regular silver trams of King Levon I, and are also 
equivalent to Levon’s trams in terms of weight and silver content. 
As recently as 1962, these coins were rare; of the more than 200 sil- 
ver coins of Oshin catalogued in the author’s book,* only 13 were of 
this coronation tram type. [The bulk of Oshin’s silver coinage is of 
the type obverse: king riding on horseback to right, reverse: lion 
walking to right with cross. These coins, called takvorins, contain 
substantially less silver than the trams.—LAS] 

In recent years, thousands more Roupenian coins have been dis- 
covered including many coins of Oshin. In 1967, a small 17 piece 
hoard of Oshin coronation trams passed through this writer’s hands. 
The weights and specific gravities of several clean Oshin trams from 


5 Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, pp. 353-364. 
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this hoard, clean Oshin trams from the author’s collection, and 
Oshin takvorins from the author’s collection are given below: 


Oshin coronation trams from the author’s small hoard 


oin No. Weight (grams ecific Gravi 
Ls 2.8819 9.940 
2. 2.9264 9.800 
3. 2.9641 9.800 
4. 2.9021 10.050 
By 2.9446 10.035 
6. 2.8250 10.200 


Oshin coronation trams from the author’s collection 


Coin No. Weight (grams Specific Gravi 
Zs 2.6300 10.60 
8. 2.6723 10.21 
9. 2.9676 10.30 
10. 2.9797 10.27 
Li. 2.8667 10.04 


Regular Oshin takvorins from the author’s collection 


Coin No. Weight (grams Specific Gravi 
l. 2.4116 9.30 
2, 2.4386 9.40 
3; 2.1331 8.90 
4. 2.3770 9.50 
5; 2.3651 9.46 
6. 2.3696 9.10 
Ts 2.4982 9.63 
8. 2.2198 9.61 


It can bee seen that there is a considerable difference between 
Oshin trams and Oshin takvorins both in terms of weight and silver 
fineness. Unquestionably, these two types were not regarded as the 
same type of coin and had different values in the marketplace. In 
fact, if we compute the average silver content of the coronation 
trams, we see that each contained on the average 2.3 grams of sil- 
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ver, while the takvorins contained an average of 1.2 grams. Thus, 
the trams had about twice the value of more common takvorins. 

The question arises as to why Oshin struck high quality corona- 
tion trams. He could have struck coins of the takvorin specifications 
with the types of Levon I, and this way would have conserved the 
silver bullion of the royal treasury while still announcing his coro- 
nation. Consequently, there must have been other reasons for strik- 


ing coins with the specifications of the trams of Levon and Hetoum- 
Zabel. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COIN HOARD 


No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross Same Die 


(All obverses are from the same die. 
x = all are from the 17-piece coin hoard) 


UhChL @UGURNP 2U.8N8 b** (Letter 3 in 1. obverse field 
to 1. side of cross) 


1 QUPNaAhebULR Uo Fb 18, 19, 20, 1, 89, 
90, 91, 92 

2  WPNINheRL Wons 

3 , : } 3, 3x, 101 

3x » » { » 

4 , : 

5 » UUS 5, 23a 

6 YWAPNAAheRL UUS & ty 6, 7, 8, 66a, 116a, 
100, 104, 105, 106 

7 » » » t » 

8 » » » » 

9x ULANheR Uon| 9x, 103b, 107 

9 » won t 9, 103c 

UhChL PUIUENP 2U.8N8 b* (Without letter 3) 

10 WUPnnAneRL UUS 10, 11, 96, 97, 98, 

\t | 99x, 110, 111 
11 » » » » 


12 » » » 8, 80, 81, 82, 83 
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No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross 
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Same Die 


UhChL CUGURAP 2U.3N8 &° (Without letter 3) 


13 


23a 


QUPNTNRORL UUS 


QUPNTNROGUL UoONs 
» Uo ek 


» » 
» » 


QUPNTLNRERL UUS 


» UUS 
» UUS |? 
» UUS 


» 


+ | 


» 


13, 14, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62 

15, 15x, 34, 35, 36 

» 

16, 95 

17, 86 

1, 18, 19, 20, 89, 90, 
91, 92 


» 


21, 85 


23, 37, 38, 47, 102 
5, 23a 


UhGPL CUGURNP 2U,38N8 (A dot above 1. lion) 


24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 


QUPNTLARGRL U3 E 
» » » 


» » » 


» » » 
» » » 


» » » 


(No dot above lion) 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


eer eee 


L 


24, 25, 40 
26, 27, 28, 45, 46, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 53x 


» 


30, 42, 43, 44, 49 


31, 32, 33 
15, 15x, 34, 35, 36 
23, 37, 38, 47, 54, 102 


» 
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No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross Same Die 


UhChu UGURNP 2U48N8 (No dot above 1. lion) 
40 UULININheRL U3 bE 24, 25, 40 
4l » »» 41, 48 


URCHUL CUGURNP 2U.38N8 
42 UULPNINheARL U3 Ee 
43 » »» 


4 30, 42, 43, 44, 49 
4 » 
45 » »» - 26, 27, 28, 45, 46, 
4 
4 


50, 51, 52, 53, 53x 


46 » »» 

47 » »» 47, 27, 28, 84, 108, 
41, 48 

48 » »» » 

49 » »» 

(Same obverse with different die) 

50 » » » 

51 » »» 51, 52,53, 53x, 54, 
28, 26, 27, 45, 46 

52 » »» | » 

53 » » » + » 

53x » »» G » 

53x » »» » 

53x » »» » 

54 » »» 23, 37, 38, 54, 47, 102 

55 » »» + 55, 30, 42, 43, 44, 49 

56 » UUS : 

UhChv CUGURNAP 2U3N8 

57 QUPNTNRERVL UoONs 57, 57x 

7X » » + » 

58 » UUS | 13, 14, 58, 59, 60, 61, 

59 » » » 62 

60 » » + » 

61 » » » 


» 
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No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross ame Die 


UhChv CUGURNP 2U.38N8 


63 » uusn 63, 94 

64 » USE ¢ | 64, 65, 67, 68 
65 » » + » 

66 » VONS | | 

66a > UoN3 b 6, 7, 8, 66a, 100, 


104, 105, 106, 116a 
UhChL CUGURNP 2U.3N8 


67 QUPNTLARORL U3 E : 64, 65, 67, 68 
68 » » if » 
69 » UUS 
U3n3 
UhChL CUGLRAP 2U3N38 
70 UUPNTLARORL Won 70, 71 
tL » » ‘ » 
72 » U3n + 72; 116 
73 » UonNn | 
74 » Uons | » 
UhChL CUURNAP 2U3N38 
75 ULPNANKWGRL UUS | 75, 76, 77, 78, 93 
76 » » + » 
77 » » > 
78 » » ‘ 
79 » » 
80 = YPNAUNAhGRL UUS 80, 81, 82, 83 
81 » » ¢ » 
82 » » » 
83 » » » 
84 » » 
85 » » + 21, 85 
UhChv CUURAP 2U3N8 
86 UWPNLAREGCULR Won 17, 86 
87 » » 87, 88 
88 » » » 
89 » Uo | 1, 18, 19, 20, 89, 90, 


91, 92 
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No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross Same Die 


UhCPL CUURNP 2U.38N38 


90 ULNANhCCUL Uo | » 

91 » » » 

92 » » » 

93 » UUS | 75, 76, 77, 78, 93 

94 » UUSN 63, 94 

UhShv PUIUENP 2U.8N8 

95 ULNANheERL U8 Ek 

96 » UUS + 98, 98x, 97, 98x, 96, 
110, 111 

97 » » » 

98 » » + » 

98x » » » 

98x » » » 

99 : , 5x, 99 


UhShvL CUGURNP 2U.38N8 (Letter 3 at the |. side of cross) 
100 » Uons § 3, 3x, 6, 7, 8, 66a, 


¢ 100, 104, 105,106 
101 » Uons f 

101x » UUS 

UhChu CUGLRAP 2U.38N8 

102) =YUPNLAhe@RL U3 E | 23, 37, 38, 47, 102 
UhCHL CUGLRAP 2U.3N8 

103) UUPNLARe@ RL UUSN| 


UhChL CUGURNP 2U.38N (Letter 3 at the 1. side of cross) 


103a UYRNTNhORL UWons 4, 103a 

103b > VON | t 103b, 107, 5x 

103c » UoNn 9, 103c 

UhChL SCUGIWHT 2U,3N8 (Ligatured M and letter 3 in the field) 

104 = WUPNTLARERL UWon3 & 6, 7, 8, 100, 104, 
105,106, 66a, 116a 

105 » » » » 


106 » » » ° 
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No. Reverse Inscription Reverse Cross ame Die 


UhChL PCUGURM 2U,3N8 (Ligatured M and letter 8 in the field) 


107 QUPNLARORL Won | 5x, 103b, 107 

108 » » t 

109 » Won’ 

109x » » ‘ 

110 , WUS ; 10, 11, 96, 97, 98, 
99x, 110, 111 

111 » » ¥ 

112 » Uon’ 

UhShL UGURM 2U,38N (Letter 3 at the 1. side of cross) 

118 QUPNLAROARL U3N3 + 113, 114 

114 , , | | ‘ 

1 15 » » » 

116 » U3an #2, LAG 

116a » Uons E } | 6, 7, 8, 100, 104, 


105, 106, 116a, 66a 


URCPL /UGUhM 2U,3N8' (The blessing r. hand above the cross) 
117 ULPNTLAREGAL U3 EF t 


We know that during the Roupenian era Armenian coins did not 
always have the same value. Merchants and money changers de- 
termined the value of coins according to their precious metal (silver 
or gold) content. 

In medieval documents, we encounter references to three distinct 
types of Armenian coins: Bissancios Stauratos (cross trams), 
Daremos Novos (new trams), and Taccolini (takvorins). It has been 
established that the first term refers to the silver trams of Levon I 
and Hetoum-Zabel, which have a long cross in the designs.® These 
coins contain 90% [or more, LAS] silver and weigh about 2.90 
grams. Thus they contain about 2.60 grams of silver per coin. The 


§ Paul Z. Bedoukian, “The Identity of the Coins of Cilician Armenia Known as 
‘Bissancios Stauratos’,” Handes Amsorya, Vol. 73 (1959), pp. 241-250; also in SNS [I], 
pp. 339-343 (in Armenian). 
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silver coins of Levon II were of lesser quality and called “new 
trams”; they weighed about 2.60 grams and contained about 70% 
silver by weight. Their silver content was close to 1.8 grams per 
coin. Beginning with Levon III, the silver coins again suffered a re- 
duction in silver content and were called takvorins. Their market 
value was determined on the basis of their silver content.’ 

The silver content of Smpad long cross trams (Bissancios 
Stauratos) was around 2.0 to 2.3 grams per coin. Smpad apparently 
made an attempt to re-establish the standards which prevailed at 
the time of Levon I and Hetoum-Zabel. It seems that Gosdantin 
tried likewise. Levon III was obviously unable to maintain the same 
standards; his takvorins contain barely 1.3 grams of silver per coin. 

When Oshin ascended the throne in 1308, three kinds of silver 
coins were in use in Cilician markets with three different values. 
Numerous medieval documents are in existence corroborating this 
point.’ It seems that Oshin established his Bissancios Stauratos or 
long cross trams as a specific type of coin, perhaps during the first 
year of his reign. In any event, the number of these coins struck 
must have been small, since most of his silvers are takvorins re- 
sembling those of his predecessor King Levon III, and his successor 
King Levon IV. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that coins bearing a long cross have a 
high intrinsic value. They were struck by Levon I, Hetoum-Zabel, 
Smpad, and in small quantity by Oshin. 

There appears to be no reason to call these coins of Oshin corona- 
tion trams. No other king of the Roupenian dynasty struck corona- 
tion trams, except Levon I, whose purpose it was to announce the 
inauguration of a new dynasty. 

Whether we call these coins coronation trams or long-cross trams 
(Bissancios Stauratos), the hoard under discussion is important in 
that it illuminates one of the dark pages of Armenian numismatics.? 


7 Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, p. 126. 

8 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la Chancellerie 
royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863). 

9 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XXIII (1997), No. 1, pp. 3-11, pl. I. 
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OTPL CUDULPRNPPL OOUULU UPOULe UGE Nb 
FPUUUULEPRS UCL 
[(Udtymyni)] 


Bprip unuQugpky apny kypuhuge fe prtikp, |b pign’s Oxf Su- 
muhg wyu pupdpnpul Suqnimafon gpl pp: 

Yugfr apn quunbuntkp, ap Ozfb Puguenph wy Lao U-f quel 
Sb femt- Quy sip hypam] hk npued gputikp Summbkg: Bfintie op 
Iprippibu epQuiphr Suyhmhu gpudtiipp Phy tng mpth pp pbk 
mibgud: Lutunuwhwbbkpp hk poe yunpn pbk pp pp kph ape k= 
be Yapayh ph whatg aubfip qual upswftp yuprchwhe bus Sun b- 
Pun: Ugiygu ap yrchugh wapthpukpp SAtinewds Sh nul Afi quot 
ast go eas fF fra of prose 

Gre Ozfi quis pupdpugu 1308 Fncmbwtiph, yrehuygh pug epQu- 
bunnePhut £59 Sh kphp mbuul Suyhuho pdfs ppattp, 
E&pkp mupphp upthpikpnd: dututwhwhpg pogdhld fe spurns 
frugffip huis, nprip 4p Smuunminkhs wa yu un kerusl ban pr: U puyku Lkpkf 
PE Opp: Summutity fp Bissancios Stauratos ful fuurguiify gprud- 
bhop ep poy vbualp geek bh hp Qu fb psy 
hun fu fe Lan U-fp hk Sb fered - Quy hip gputuha qpnefeprtip, Pb- 
pha fp Puquenpae Pout wnmffhh napa: pifdagef, pug ul Shs 
yupugu hh phy purrulnd, ful pp gout ibkpadh Pedal Ff 
Bugaenp ft bf, ilutineeatp fp bs funy pe Léunt F-f, hk ol 
fp bt yu§apyng Lhok P-f Purgoenp pie pals 

Gapuhughkynd ypiuip pubky mph PS kphup found gputitpp 
pupa upthp tkphuyuging npn gouty b ph, npg Sunnwinck- 
gu Lhnt U-p, Sk fimd-Quy$ip, Ut pump kh phe pure Pulp 
Lip Qf wtqul Opfip hagth: 

Orff uyu ppunl wg fren eyes Offutt gpwatikpne, quel fous gusr- 
Upgubpae (Bissancios Stauratos) guid fp, LES uptk p 4p Lh phw- 
garghs hk hp preumpu$ Sip qgpuhug finn Phu quand bat doef 


bg phh Lh yp: 


HALF TRAMS OF OSHIN AND 
LEVON IV OF CILICIAN OF ARMENIA 
(Plate 18) 


This report concerns the discovery of two half trams of Oshin 
(1308-1320) and a unique half tram of Levon IV (1320-1342) of Cili- 
cian Armenia. Of the estimated fifty thousand coins of Cilician 
Armenia in existence in museums and private collections, fewer 
than three hundred are half trams. In the author’s corpus! pub- 
lished in 1962, over ten thousand coins are listed, of which only 116 
are half trams. All but one belong to the first three kings, namely, 
Levon I, Hetoum-Zabel, and Levon II. The very small number of 
half trams which have been found can be attributed to a limited 
usage for this denomination and to a poor survival rate because of 
their small size. 

It is interesting to review the numismatic literature on the sub- 
ject. The first treatise on Armenian coins was published by Brosset? 
in 1839. The author makes no reference to half trams. In his classic 
work on medieval Armenian coins in 1855, Langlois? noted only one 
half tram of Levon I and one of Hetoum-Zabel. The most author- 
itative book on Roupenian coins appearing in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was published in 1892 by Father Sibilian.‘ In this volume, the 
editor, Father Kalemkiarian, gave an inventory of the rich collection 
of coins in the Mekhitarist Museum in Vienna. The Museum had 
346 silver coins of Levon I, of which four were half trams; 295 silver 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; Armenian edi- 
tion, Vienna, 1963). 

2M. Brosset, Monographie des monnaies arménienne (St. Petersbourg, 1839). 

3 Victor Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen age (Paris, 1855). 

4¥r. C. Sibilian, Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892), written in 1877, 
but published with extensive additions by Fr. K. Kalemkiarian (in Armenian). 
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coins of Hetoum-Zabel, including eleven half trams; 68 silver trams 
of Levon II, with five half trams. 

Because of the paucity of half trams from these three rulers who 
represented the most prosperous period of Cilician Armenia, and 
the absence of any half trams from succeeding kings, it appeared 
that with the decline of the power of the Roupenians, the striking of 
half trams ceased completely. 

Levon II died in 1287. Nine of his eleven children were alive at 
the time of his death—five sons and four daughters. His sons fought 
among each other and at one time or another each managed to oc- 
cupy the throne. One of his daughters, Zabel, married the brother of 
the king of Cyprus. Rita became the empress of Byzantium. His two 
other daughters married Crusader princes. His eldest son, Hetoum 
II, really preferred a monastic life to that of governing the country, 
and perhaps for that reason struck only small billons and copper 
coins. There are no silver coins of Hetoum II, and it follows that no 
silver half trams were struck by him. 

In 1296, when Hetoum left for Constantinople to attend the wed- 
ding of his sister to Michael, the son of Andronicus Palaelogus, 
Smpad declared himself king and usurped the throne. In an effort to 
legitimize his claim to the throne, he struck fine silver trams similar 
to those struck by Levon I.° Until the appearance of the author’s 
corpus in 1962, no half trams of Smpad were known. In the course 
of his preparation for the book, the author found a single specimen 
of a half tram in the Mekhitarist Museum in Vienna and included it 
in his publication. Since then, another specimen has been found and 
is now in the writer’s collection. A third specimen was in the late 
Mrs. Nadia Kapamadji’s collection.® It is noteworthy that Smpad’s 
half tram, unlike those of the previous rulers, is not just a small 
version of the tram. Instead of showing the king on the obverse, it 
shows an inverted lily. On the reverse is a lion walking right with a 
cross, similar to the reverses of the trams of his father, Levon II. 


5 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Two Unpublished Coins of King Smpad,” Haigazian Ar- 
menological Review, Vol. VII (1979), pp. 111-120 (in Armenian). 

6 In the collection of the late Mrs. N. Kapamadji (Paris). [S. Boutin, Collection N. 
K.: Monnaies des Empires de Byzance, ... Monnaies de l’Arménie Artaxiate et de 
l’Arménie Cilicienne (Maastricht, Netherlands, 1983), p. 169, No. 1337, pl. LXIX.] 
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Smpad was dethroned by his brother, Gosdantin I, who likewise 
usurped the throne during the continued absence of Hetoum II. To 
popularize his rule, he struck beautiful coins in gold, silver, and 
copper. One would expect that he issued half trams. Hopefully, one 
will be found before too long. 

Eventually, in 1301, Hetoum II appointed his nephew, Levon III, 
to become the legitimate king of Cilician Armenia. With the de- 
struction of the Crusader principalities, his kingdom was left open 
to the determined attacks of the powerful Mamluks of Egypt. Levon 
III struck a large number of debased silver coins called takvorins. 
He may have issued half trams as well, but none has come to light. 

In 1936, Basmadjian’ published his general treatise on the 
coinage of Armenia. Although he added little to the existing knowl- 
edge, he brought together much useful information. Unfortunately, 
he made a number of assertions without substantiating them. For 
example, he lists some coins of Levon III as being half trams, when 
they were actually takvorins. He does, however, mention that his 
friend, Mr. Habeshian, had seen a beautiful half tram of Levon III’s 
successor, Oshin, in the collection of His Holiness Sahak of Cilician 
Armenia. His description of the coin left no doubt that it was truly a 
half tram and in style, the smaller version of the trams of Oshin. It 
is well known that in addition to his regular debased takvorins, 
Oshin struck true trams comparable to those of Levon I. It is regret- 
table that this coin disappeared and to this day its whereabouts are 
unknown. In the revised edition of the author’s corpus® published in 
1979, a single specimen of a half tram of Oshin is reported from the 
collection of Jack Guevrekian in new York. On a visit to the State 
Historical Museum in Moscow in 1983, the author found another 
specimen of an Oshin half tram apparently struck with the same 
die.® 


7K. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936) (in Ar- 
menian). 

8 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (revised edition, Danbury, 
Connecticut, 1979), No. 1936b; J. Guevrekian, “King Oshin Half Tram,” ANJ, Vol. IV 
(1978), pp. 91-95. 

° The author wishes to thank Mr. A. Nikitin of the State Historical Museum in 
Moscow for a photograph of this coin. 
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Oshin was succeeded by his only son, Levon IV, who ruled for 
twenty-two years (1320-1342). Although the political situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate, Levon IV struck a very large number of tak- 
vorins. Unlike his father he does not seem to have issued true 
trams. Until very recently, no half trams of Levon IV were known. 
Surprisingly, a single specimen has been discovered and is now in 
the author’s possession.!° The existence of a half tram of Levon IV 
raises hopes that half trams of Gosdantin I and Levon III will also 
be found. 


INVENTORY OF KNOWN HALF 
TRAMS OF CILICIAN ARMENIA 


Ruler Author's Number of Coins Number Known 
Corpus Number 1979 Corpus in 1984 
Levon I (1198-1218) 68 3 4 (8) 
69-76 21 About 100 
Hetoum-Zabel (1226-1271) 836-838 5 About 15 
839-841 ll About 25 
1274-1293 55 About 100 
Levon II (1270-1289) 1522-1523 3 6 
1524-1539 33 About 50 
Hetoum II (1289-1293) Issued billons only 
Smpad (1296-1298) 1627 2 3 (9) 
Gosdantin I (1298-1299) No half trams discovered 
Levon III (1301-1307) No half trams discovered 
Oshin (1308-1320) 1936b 1 2 (8) 
Levon IV (1320-1342) 0 1 (10) 
Guiton (1342-1344) No half trams discovered 
Gosdantin III (1344-1363) Probably no half trams issued 
Levon the Usurper (1363-1365) Probably no half trams issued 
Gosdantin IV (1365-1374) Probably no half trams issued 
Levon V Lusignan (1374-1375) Issued billons only 


10 Tn the author’s collection. 
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Levon IV was succeeded by Guiton who ruled for two years. His 
coins are understandably rare but appear to have a higher silver 
content than those of his predecessors. Possibly at some future date 
half trams of this king will come to light. 

Of the succeeding four kings, the first three struck mostly debased 
coins and in all probability saw no need to strike half trams. The 
last king of Cilician Armenia, Levon V Lusignan, struck only billons 
and billon size coppers, and the likelihood of his striking half trams 
is probably nil. 

In order to complete the series of half trams of Cilician Armenia, 
one must hope for the discovery of half trams of Gosdantin I, Levon 
III, and Guiton." 


GPLPUGULUL ZU.8ULUSUUP 
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1 Originally published in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, New Series, Vol. XVIII 
(1984), pp. 471-474. 


CILICIAN ARMENIA AND 
CRUSADER ANTIOCH 
(Plate 19) 


For millennia the homeland of the Armenians was the highlands 
of eastern Asia Minor. High mountain ranges and deep fertile val- 
leys encouraged a spirit of independence and caused a lack of cohe- 
sion, making it very difficult to establish a unified, powerful nation. 
As courageous warriors, they served in the armies of neighboring 
empires for centuries, beginning with the Achaemenid period. 

The migration of Armenians to Cilicia began in the tenth century, 
and was the result of several factors. In the tenth and early 
eleventh century, the Byzantine emperors expanded their rule over 
western historical Armenia, and encouraged Armenians to settle in 
various parts of the empire. In the mid-eleventh century, the Seljuk 
invasions of Armenia quickened the pace of Armenian migration to 
the west and southwest. While a variety of secondary sources and 
monographs have dealt with both Greater Armenia and Cilician 
Armenia in the 11th-14th century, many of these works are avail- 
able only in Russian and Armenian. In my opinion insufficient at- 
tention has been paid to one important aspect of Armenian and 
European political history, namely the history of Cilician Armenia 
and Crusader Antioch. The present study is devoted to this topic.” 

For many centuries Armenians constituted an important element 
in the Byzantine Empire.! No less than 25 emperors, 10 co-emperors 


“The history of the Crusades has been extensively studied and much of the 
information in the above article is taken from: A). Steven Runciman, The History of 
the Crusades, 3 volumes (Cambridge, England, 1951-1954); B). Kenneth M. Setton, 
Ed., A History of the Crusades, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1955), Vol. II (1962); C). History 
of the Armenian People, Vol. III (Erevan, 1976) (in Armenian). 

1S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, MA, 1945). 
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and 10 empresses were of Armenian origin.? At times the language 
spoken in the palace was Armenian rather than Greek and palace 
revolutions occurred organized by Armenian elements. Many of the 
outstanding generals in the army were Armenians. There was, 
however, one very important distinction between the Armenians in 
the service of the Byzantine Empire and the Armenians in their 
homeland. The former were called “Horoms” or Romans because 
they had adopted the Greek Orthodox faith. The Armenian national 
church was independent of Byzantium, and Rome was often in 
theological disputes with them. 

While many Armenian leaders in the service of the empire had to 
adopt the Orthodox faith, large segments of the Armenian popula- 
tion who were encouraged to settle in various parts of the empire 
kept their adherence to the national church. When in the year 975, 
Emperor John Zimisces (who was of Armenian origin) recovered 
some of the lands in Northern Syria and the Orontes valley from the 
Arabs, he had large contingents of Armenian troops with him and 
most likely some of them settled in the region. 

Emperor Constantine Monomachus (1042-1055) followed a vigor- 
ous policy of resettlement of Armenians in Cappadocia and Cilicia. 
Already in 1022, Senekerim, the king of the Armenian province of 
Vaspurakan, ceded his kingdom to the Byzantine Emperor Basil II 
and received the city of Sebastia in Cappadocia with its surrounding 
territories. In 1045, King Gagik of Ani was forced to cede his land to 
Byzantium and settled with his people in eastern Cappadocia. 
Other minor rulers followed similar patterns of migration.® 

Historians are in unanimous agreement that this forced migration 
of Armenian leaders from their homeland to the interior of the em- 
pire left the borderlands of Byzantium open to invasion by Seljuk 
and other Turkic tribes from Central Asia. This was perhaps one of 
the major factors causing the collapse of the Byzantine holdings in 
Asia Minor and the eventual destruction of the empire. 


2K. J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936) (in Arme- 
nian). 
3 History of the Armenian People, Vol. III, pp. 671-686. 
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Settlement of Armenians in Cilicia was partly due to the encour- 
agement of the Byzantine emperors and partly to political circum- 
stances. Thus, Abelgharib, who was related to Senekerim, was ap- 
pointed governor of Tarsus and Mopsuesta in Cilicia. Abelgharib 
gave his daughter in marriage to Oshin, a prince from northern 
Armenia, and gave him the castle of Lampron in the Taurus Moun- 
tains. Oshin’s descendents played a prominent role in the ensuing 
two centuries as the royal line of Hetoumides. 

Another Byzantine general of Armenian origin, Philaretus, was 
given the title of Sebastos by the emperor. With the collapse of 
Byzantine power in eastern Asia Minor he saw the opportunity of 
establishing a new Armenian homeland. He gained control of a 
large territory stretching from the Euphrates to Cilicia and Antioch. 
His center of power was Marash, but he appointed various Arme- 
nians as governors of important cities and fortresses. When the 
Armenian ruler Vasak of Antioch was assassinated by some Greek 
officers, Philaretus exacted vengeance for this act and gained con- 
trol of Antioch for several years.* 

The dream of Philaretus was short-lived. By the time of his death 
in 1085, the powerful Sultan Malik-Shah of Baghdad was breaking 
up his territories. Antioch was captured in 1084, and the whole 
territory fell under the rule of Malik-Shah. With the death of Malik- 
Shah in 1092, the Armenians re-asserted their control of the former 
territories of Philaretus. Thus Gabriel established himself in Me- 
litene, Tatoul in Marash, Toros in Edessa, the latter receiving the 
title of Curopalatus from the Byzantine emperor. All three professed 
the Greek Orthodox faith and were in contact with Byzantium. 

East of Marash, another Armenian by the name of Kogh Vasil, 
held several fortresses. Unlike the others, he belonged to the 
Armenian national church and owed no allegiance to the Byzantine 
emperor. He thus became the rallying point for Armenians in east- 
ern Cilicia. 

In western Cilicia, similar events were taking place. Aside from 
Abelgharib and Oshin, both of the Greek Orthodox faith, a prince by 
the name of Roupen and related to the royal house of Senekerim, 


4 Runciman, The History of the Crusades, Vol. I, pp. 73-75. 
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seized the fortress of Partzrpert and declared his independence from 
the emperor. Like Kogh Vasil he belonged to the Armenian national 
church and had the full support of the Armenians. 

When the first waive of Crusaders arrived, the Armenians were in 
control of the mountainous territory extending from the Taurus 
Mountains in the west to the Euphrates, but their position was 
precarious. Whatever the motives of the Crusaders, the Armenians 
recognized them as natural allies both against the Turks and also 
against the Byzantines. It is therefore not surprising that Bagrat, 
the brother of Kogh Vasil, struck up a close friendship with Baldwin 
of Boulogne. Baldwin recognized the value of friendly relations with 
the Armenians and Bagrat saw the benefits to his family holdings in 
the Euphrates region. 

While Baldwin realized the advantages of an Armenian state in 
Cilicia, another Crusader leader, Tancred, held different views. The 
main body of the Crusader army moved along the northern slope of 
the Taurus Mountains and from Heraclea to Tyana and Caesarea. 
From there, the Crusader army under Godfrey of Bouillon crossed 
the Anti-Taurus Mountains and came to Marash where they were 
welcomed by Tatoul. From Marash the main army moved toward 
Antioch. 

Tancred, instead of following Godfrey, crossed the Cilician Gates 
from Heraclea. Another leader, Baldwin of Boulogne and his cousin 
Baldwin of Le Bourg with a larger army crossed the mountains at 
Tyana and followed Tancred. Tancred reached Adana and found it 
to be garrisoned by a Turkish occupation force. The Greek and 
Armenian inhabitants were anxious to drive the Turks out but 
Tancred’s forces were too small to accomplish the task. Several days 
later, when Baldwin’s larger army began to arrive, the Turks fled 
under cover of darkness and the city opened its gates to Tancred. 
Baldwin demanded that Tarsus should be transferred to him. 
Furious but unable to oppose the more powerful forces of Baldwin, 
Tancred moved eastward. In the meantime a force of three hundred 
Normans, seeking to join Tancred, arrived at Tarsus but were re- 
fused entry by Baldwin. While encamped outside of the walls, it was 
attacked by the former Turkish garrison of Tarsus and massacred to 
a man. This episode shocked Christendom and indicated clearly the 
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true motives of the Crusaders who had come East to seek their for- 
tune.® 

When Baldwin’s forces moved towards Mamistra, a party of 
Normans under Richard of the Principate, a cousin of Tancred, at- 
tacked Baldwin in revenge. It was the first time that Crusader was 
fighting Crusader. Fortunately both leaders came to their senses 
and moved on towards their goal of Antioch. They joined the main 
force at Marash. 

Whatever the motives of Tancred, Baldwin’s move prevented him 
from establishing himself in Cilicia. None of the Armenian towns 
was seized and it seemed that at long last the crusading armies 
would help the Armenians hold their positions against the powerful 
Turks. The destruction of Turkish power in the Cilician plains made 
it possible for the Armenian chieftains in the mountains to expand 
their holdings towards the Mediterranean and lay the foundations 
for the kingdom of Cilician Armenia. 

The Armenian rulers in the eastern mountains were anxious for 
the arrival of the Crusader armies. The aging Toros of Edessa, 
alarmed by the news that the powerful Kerbogha, the Turkish emir 
of Mosul was moving towards Edessa on his way to the relief of 
Antioch, was most anxious to come to an agreement with Baldwin. 
Unable to hire him as a mercenary, he consented to sharing the 
power with Baldwin. The tragic replacement of Toros and control of 
Edessa by Baldwin are beyond the scope of this study. 

Having crossed the mountains and plains of Cilicia where they 
were welcomed and refurbished by the Armenian rulers and popula- 
tion, the Crusader armies moved southward towards Antioch. It 
was the major city on the road to the Holy Land and its capture was 
necessary to assure the success of the objective of the liberation of 
Jerusalem. 

Malik-Shah had captured Antioch from its Armenian overlord 
Philaretus in 1085 and placed it under the governorship of Yaghi- 
Siyan. 

On October 20, 1097, the first detachments of the crusading army 
entered Yaghi-Siyan’s territory. Prior to the approach of the Chris- 


5 Setton, A History of the Crusades, Vol. I, p. 300; Runciman, p. 299. 
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tian armies, Yaghi-Siyan, knowing that he could not trust the Greek 
and Armenian population, had imprisoned many and allowed others 
to escape. The city was heavily garrisoned and supplies had been 
brought in to withstand a long siege. The main army under Bohe- 
mond arrived the next day and encamped in front of the mighty 
walls of the city. Soon Tancred and other leaders arrived from Cili- 
cia and a full siege was begun. Yaghi-Siyan on his part was expect- 
ing the arrival of Moslem allies, especially that of the powerful 
atabeg of Mosul, Kerbogha. The events which led to the final cap- 
ture of the city on June 3, 1098 have been described in detail in sev- 
eral publications.* Bohemond had planned to acquire Antioch for 
himself and had the consent of the majority of the Crusader princes. 

After the capture of Antioch, the Christian armies marched on to 
liberate the cities of the Holy Land and Jerusalem. Bohemond de- 
clared himself prince of Antioch and assumed full control of the city. 

In August of 1100, Bohemond received an appeal from the Arme- 
nians of Melitene who were being hard pressed by the Danishmen- 
dids of Sivas. Anxious to extend his power northward, Bohemond 
left with a small force. Before he reached Melitene, his army was 
ambushed and annihilated. Bohemond was taken prisoner and car- 
ried into captivity by the Danishmendid emir. 

Antioch was now without a capable leader and in March of 1101 a 
delegation from Antioch offered the regency of the city to Tancred, 
who was Bohemond’s nephew. Tancred left his fiefdom in Galilee 
and marched on Antioch with his men. It was agreed that upon 
Bohemond’s return he should return to his fiefdom. 

Tancred’s first act was to consolidate his position in Antioch and 
extend his power in Cilicia. In his march through the Cilician 
plains, Tancred had helped Bohemond conquer Mamistra, Adana, 
and Tarsus, which soon were taken over by the Byzantines. By the 
end of 1101, Tancred had recovered these cities. After a long siege 
he captured Latakia from the Greeks. These actions no doubt 
caused some concern to the Byzantine emperor and also Baldwin of 
Edessa. Through some political manoeuvres a ransom was arranged 
and Bohemond was released with the payment of 100,000 besants. 


® Runciman, Vol. I, pp. 308-318. 
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The money was supplied mainly by the Byzantine emperor, the 
Patriarch Bernard of Antioch and Kogh Vasil. Significantly, 
although Tancred did not interfere with these arrangements, he did 
not contribute to the ransom. 

Bohemond was released in the spring of 1103. Upon his return he 
thanked Tancred for his capable administration and assumed full 
control of the city. The unhappy Tancred was powerless to do any- 
thing and had to be grateful for a small fief within the principality.’ 

In the spring of 1104, the powerful emirs of Mosul and Mardin 
threatened Edessa. Baldwin of Le Bourg called for assistance and 
Bohemond along with Tancred hastened to his aid. The resulting 
battle of Harran was a disaster for the Crusaders and Baldwin was 
captured, while Bohemond and Tancred managed to escape capture 
by seeking safety in Edessa. 

The citizens of Edessa offered Tancred the regency until Baldwin 
was freed. Tancred stayed in Edessa while Bohemond moved to 
Antioch with the remaining troops. The Moslems attacked Edessa 
but were repulsed largely due to the valor of the Armenian popula- 
tion. 

The Byzantines were at this time on good terms both with Ray- 
mond of Tripoli and King Baldwin of Jerusalem. They therefore pro- 
ceeded to recover what had been lost to Bohemond and Tancred in 
Cilicia. In the summer of 1104 a Byzantine army under Monastras 
marched into Cilicia and without much difficulty captured the lost 
cities of Mamistra, Tarsus, and Adana. 

Bohemond was placed in a difficult position and he decided to re- 
turn to Europe and gather new forces to make his position more se- 
cure. He sailed for Europe late in 1104, after appointing Tancred as 
his regent in the East for the second time (1105-1112). 

Tancred chose his kinsman Richard of the Principate as governor 
of Edessa in 1105 and began to strengthen his position. He managed 
to capture several forts from the ruler of Aleppo. He attacked 
Mamistra in 1107 then moved south to recapture Latakia from the 
Byzantines. By the spring of 1108, Tancred had recovered practi- 
cally all the territory that Bohemond had lost to the Byzantines. 


7Setton, A History of the Crusades, Vol. I, p. 388. 
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However, it appears that Tancred’s hold in lower Cilicia was 
weak. In the year 1111, Turkish tribes captured Anazarpa and 
looted it after massacring most of the Christians. In the following 
year Toros, the grandson of Roupen, captured Anazarpa and made it 
the seat of his power. Toros was careful not to antagonize the Cru- 
sader rulers and remained aloof in the wars for the control of lower 
Cilicia. Tancred at the height of his power was probably planning 
expansion into the mountainous strongholds of the Armenians when 
he died in 1112, at the age of thirty-six. He had built a strong base 
for the Crusader holdings in Antioch and the surrounding territory. 

Roger succeeded as ruler of Antioch. He was married to Cecilia, 
the sister of Baldwin of Edessa. Pons of Tripoli married Tancred’s 
widow and all three princes recognized King Baldwin of Jerusalem 
as their overlord. Thus the Crusader powers were united and in 
harmony for once. Baldwin II of Edessa managed to gain control of 
some of the Armenian lands upon Kogh Vasil’s death. The only free 
Armenian power left in mountainous Cilicia was that of the Roupe- 
nians. 

It is interesting that the first three rulers of Antioch, Bohemond 
(1103-1105), Tancred (1105-1112), and Roger (1112-1119) struck 
copper coins bearing legends in Greek. It is also significant that 
both Toros I (1099-1121) and Toros II (1145-1169) and other Arme- 
nian princes struck copper coins which bore Armenian legends.® 

Toros died in 1129 and was succeeded by his brother Levon I. 
While Tarsus and Adana remained in Frankish hands, Toros still 
held Anazarpa and captured Sis as his capital. Bohemond II who 
was prince of Antioch felt that it was time to recover the Cilician 
towns lost to the Armenians. He marched with an army on Levon I. 
Alarmed, Levon called upon the Danishmendid emir for assistance. 
Unaware of the presence of Danishmendids, Bohemond carelessly 
marched into Cilicia. The Danishmendid army fell upon him and not 
only annihilated his army but cut off his head and sent it to the 
Caliph as a gift. The widow Alice, daughter of King Baldwin of 


8 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Coins of the Baronial Period of Cilician Armenia (1080- 
1198),” American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. XII (1966), pp. 139-145, 
pl. XLI; also in SNS [I], pp. 95-102; 172-175. 
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Jerusalem assumed control of Antioch. Her mother was the Arme- 
nian Constance and thus she probably had adherents in Antioch. 
King Baldwin rushed to appoint a suitable ruler for that city but his 
daughter Alice took active steps to bar his entry into the city. 
Baldwin captured the city with the assistance of Joscelin and as- 
sumed the regency of the city. With his granddaughter assured of 
the future rule of the city, he returned to Jerusalem in 1130.9 

With Bohemond dead, Levon I saw an opportunity to seize the 
Cilician towns of Mamistra, Tarsus, and Adana in 1135.!° Control of 
the Cilician plains was imperative for the establishment of an 
Armenian power in the Near East. 

To mend matters, King Fulk arranged for Raymond of Poitiers 
(then thirty-seven years old) to come to Antioch and marry the nine- 
year-old Constance, Alice’s daughter (1136). The country was in dire 
straits and needed a leader, with the Moslems raiding and pillaging 
the Antiochene territory. 

Raymond’s first step was to recapture the Cilician cities. While 
Raymond had King Fulk’s approval, Joscelin of Edessa, the nephew 
of Levon, allied himself with Levon to oppose Raymond. On the 
other hand, Baldwin of Marash, Joscelin’s vassal, allied himself 
with Raymond. Levon got the upper hand in the opposing forces, 
and accepted an invitation from Baldwin for a personal interview. 
Baldwin treacherously made Levon his prisoner and sent him off to 
Antioch. Taking advantage of the confused situation, the Danish- 
mendids invaded Cilicia and the holdings of Baldwin. Alarmed by 
the deeds of the Danishmendids, Levon promised to return the 
Cilician cities in return for his freedom. Upon reaching Cilicia, how- 
ever, he ignored his promise. Seeing the irrationality of warfare 
between Crusaders and Armenians, Joscelin managed to arrange a 
truce, thus terminating the conflict. 

The Crusader princes had much more dangerous enemies to con- 
tend with. The Moslem leader Zengi, advancing on Tripoli, had de- 
feated the combined armies of the Count Pons of Tripoli, taking him 
prisoner, while King Fulk barely had escaped with a small force. 


9 Setton, A History of the Crusades, Vol. I, p. 431. 
10 Runciman, Vol. II, pp. 200-201. 
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The king, Raymond of Tripoli, and Joscelin, forgetting their quar- 
rels, gathered their forces with the result that a truce was arranged 
with Zengi, releasing all the Christian prisoners. 

The real reason which brought about peace between the Arme- 
nians and Crusaders on the one hand and Zengi and the Crusaders 
on the other was the news that the Byzantine emperor John Com- 
nenus was marching into Cilicia at the head of a great army. The 
Crusaders had ignored their promise to become vassals of the em- 
peror. John was a very capable soldier and leader and pursued the 
restructuring of the old Byzantine Empire with much energy. He 
settled his affairs in Europe, cowed the Turks in Anatolia and 
turned his attention to Cilicia and the Frankish East in 1137. 

The Byzantine army captured the Cilician cities from the Arme- 
nians in quick order. Levon relying on the fortifications of Anazarpa 
took refuge there. However, the engines of the Byzantines battered 
down the walls and after a siege of thirty-seven days, the city was 
captured. Levon retreated into the safety of the mountains, and the 
emperor moved on to Antioch (1137). 

Raymond had just made peace with Zengi and hastened to 
Antioch to find the Byzantines laying siege to the city. Soon he saw 
the hopelessness of his situation. He offered to surrender provided 
John would grant him the principality as his imperial vicar. The 
emperor demanded absolute unconditional surrender. An agree- 
ment was reached, Raymond went to the emperor’s camp and swore 
allegiance. The emperor’s standard was hoisted over the citadel that 
same year. 

The Byzantine emperor returned and completed the conquest of 
Cilicia in the winter of 1137-1138. The remaining fortresses which 
the Armenians held were captured and Levon was taken captive 
along with his wife and two sons, Roupen and Toros. Armenian rule 
of Cilicia was ended temporarily. 

Levon and his family were taken to Constantinople as prisoners. 
Roupen was put to death, but Levon and Toros gained the emperor’s 
favor and lived under surveillance. Levon died four years later. 

John Comnenus spent the winter in Cilicia and in March he gath- 
ered his forces to march against the Moslems. The troops of the 
prince of Antioch, the count of Edessa, and a force of Templars hav- 
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ing sworn allegiance to him joined him in his campaign. However, 
the allegiance of the Franks was forced and their war efforts were 
minimal. Having obtained favorable terms with the enemy, John re- 
turned to Antioch and made a triumphal entry. He rode on horse- 
back with the prince of Antioch and the count of Edessa walking on 
either side as his grooms. He soon left Antioch and returned to 
Cilicia, then to Constantinople. 

Upon his return he managed to expel the Danishmendids from 
parts of western Asia Minor. He realized that the Franks could not 
be depended on to be faithful allies. 

In the spring of 1142, John again marched into Cilicia. Joscelin 
paid him homage, and the emperor hurried to Antioch. Raymond 
demurred and the season being too far advanced, the emperor re- 
turned to Cilicia for the winter. In March of 1143, the emperor was 
wounded in a hunting accident and died soon after. The crown went 
to his youngest son Manuel. Manuel led the army back to Con- 
stantinople and Antioch was saved for the Franks. 

In the meantime, Toros, the surviving son of Levon, was planning 
to return to his ancestral land and assume its leadership. In 1145, 
he managed to escape and enter Cilicia secretly. Overjoyed with the 
appearance of their prince, the Armenians rallied around him. His 
brother Stephane and Mleh who had been living in the county of 
Joscelin II of Edessa joined him and the two brothers began recap- 
turing their former holdings. Soon the important castle of Vahka 
was captured followed by others, including Anazarpa, the seat of the 
Roupenian power (1148). The campaigns of the emperor had weak- 
ened both the Moslems and the Franks so that the political and mil- 
itary situation was favorable to Toros. By 1151 he had captured Til- 
Hamdoun and Mamistra. The Byzantines could not ignore the 
growing power of Toros. An army under Andronicus Comnenus, a 
cousin of Manuel, besieged Mamistra. Andronicus was aided by 
Armenian princelings of western Cilicia who long had recognized 
the suzerainty of the emperor. Toros attacked the Byzantines under 
cover of darkness and routed them. Andronicus fled to Antioch and 
then sailed to Constantinople.!! Among the prisoners were three 
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Armenian leaders, Oshin of Lampron, Vasil of Partzrpert, and Dik- 
ran of Bragana. Oshin was released after paying a ransom of 40,000 
tahegans and left his young son Hetoum as a hostage. The latter 
was married to Toros’ daughter. Toros was now master of Cilicia 
and the Byzantines were in no position to interfere with him.” 

In the meantime Raymond had died in 1149; his widow Constance 
had a son Bohemond III who was but five years old. King Baldwin’s 
attempts to find a suitable husband for Constance failed and she 
continued as regent. Eventually she married Reynald of Chatillon. 

In the meantime the Byzantines, unable to prevent Toros from 
gaining control of Cilicia, incited Reginald of Antioch to march 
against Cilicia by promising him a large sum of money. Reginald 
captured certain border castles but when the emperor failed to pay 
the promised sum, he joined Toros and the two raided Cyprus in 
1156. Toros remained on good terms with the Latins and took part 
in several incursions against the Moslems. 

The loss of Cilicia, the rape of Cyprus, and the unfaithfulness of 
Antioch prompted the emperor to march East again. He moved 
rapidly and secretly into Cilicia in the autumn of 1158. Caught by 
surprise, Toros fled to the mountains, taking with him his family 
and treasures. The Byzantines captured the cities in the plains but 
Toros managed to elude them and hide in the mountain fastnesses. 
Reynald of Antioch was forced to appear in the presence of the em- 
peror in penitent’s garb. His powers were limited and he promised 
to abide by the conditions imposed by the emperor, which included 
handing over the citadel to a Byzantine garrison when asked, in- 
stalling a Greek patriarch in Antioch instead of the Latin, and pro- 
viding a contingent for the imperial army. 

Baldwin of Jerusalem met the emperor and succeeded in winning 
his confidence. For some reason Baldwin managed to secure a par- 
don for Toros who had to go through the same procedure as Rey- 
nald, and was allowed to keep his holdings in the mountains. 

On April 12, 1159, Manuel made a formal triumphal entry into 
Antioch. Reynald on foot held his bridle while other Frankish lords 
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walked beside his horse. Behind him rode Baldwin, uncrowned and 
unarmed. 

Before returning to Constantinople, Manuel made peace with 
Nur-ad-Din of Aleppo to the consternation of the Latins who expect- 
ed him to march on Syria. Nur-ad-Din released all of the Christian 
prisoners, including Bertrand of Toulouse. 

In the following year, Manuel gathered his forces to oppose the 
Turks of Anatolia. His general Contostaphanus gathered levies from 
Toros and Reynald, promised to him by treaty, and a force of Petch- 
enegs whom Manuel had settled in Cilicia. The Turkish sultan 
Kilich Arslan was defeated and gave up the struggle. In the peace 
that followed, the Turks were forced to give back all the cities cap- 
tured from the Byzantines, and provide a regiment to the emperor’s 
army whenever requested. The agreements were amicable and hos- 
tilities ended in 1161. 

The emperor’s successes brought peace to the Latin East and land 
routes being secured, pilgrimage to the Holy Land increased. Small 
skirmishes continued between the Crusaders and their Moslem 
neighbors. In a raid by Reynald into the Euphrates valley, he was 
ambushed and held prisoner for sixteen years by the forces of 
Aleppo. In the prison, he found Joscelin of Courtenay, the titular 
head of Edessa who likewise had been captured in a raid into enemy 
territory. 

The capture of Reynald raised certain problems. Princess Con- 
stance wished to assume rule of the city while others preferred that 
Bohemond (her son from a previous marriage) become the ruler of 
Antioch. 

In the year 1159, the empress Irene of Byzantium died and 
Manuel sought a bride among the Latin princesses. Of the two eligi- 
ble princesses, Maria, daughter of Constance of Antioch and Meli- 
sende, daughter of Raymond II of Tripoli, the former became em- 
press, strengthening Constance’s position. King Baldwin of Jeru- 
salem accepted the emperor’s decision and greeted the Byzantine 
ambassadors in Antioch. 
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The Byzantine emperor had succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
of amity between the empire and the Armenians in Cilicia and the 
Latins in the East. Both accepted the suzerainty of the emperor and 
were, in effect, his vassals. However, unlike his father, Toros was 
free and had his army, and was in full control of his mountain do- 
main. In 1162, the governor of Tarsus, Andronicus Euphorbenus, 
invited Stephen (Toros’ brother) to a feast. The next day, Stephen’s 
body was found in the street and Andronicus was accused of the 
crime. Toros, with his other brother Mleh, took up arms and at- 
tacked the Byzantine garrisons of Mamistra, Anazarpa, and Vahka, 
massacring its forces.!4 Manuel judged the situation correctly and 
accepted the mediation of King Amalric of Jerusalem by recalling 
Andronicus and establishing peace. The Armenians, in the face of 
Moslem power, continued their activity by helping the barons install 
Bohemond III in Antioch and expelling Constance. Toros Joined the 
Latins in their fight against Nur-ad-Din in 1164, and the two were 
among the few leaders who escaped capture at Harim. 

Toros felt strong enough to attempt the subjugation of the House 
of Lampron in Cilicia, but he failed to capture their strongly forti- 
fied position. Thanks to the efforts of Catholicos Gregory III, there 
was a reconciliation between the two powerful families. In spite of 
this failure, Toros had laid the foundation for a strong Cilician 
Armenia. Upon his death in 1168, however, his brother Mleh (whose 
actions had forced Toros to expel him from Cilicia) allied himself 
with Nur-ad-Din of Aleppo and with the Sultan’s forces invaded 
Cilicia. His first attempt failed, but when he prepared to invade 
again the following year the Armenian nobles asked him to come 
and inherit his brother’s realm peacefully. Toros’ young son Roupen, 
with the regent Thomas, went to Antioch then to Hromkla on the 
Euphrates river, the fortress in which the catholicos resided. Rou- 
pen soon died in Hromkla, apparently assassinated by Mleh’s 
agents. 

Mleh was a violent man and constantly at war with neighbors. He 
failed to capture Lampron but wrested several castles from the 
Templars. With the assistance of Nur-ad-Din’s forces, he captured 
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Adana, Mamistra, and Tarsus from the Byzantines in the years 
1172-1173. With the capture of the Templar strongholds in the 
Amanus, Bohemond of Antioch felt that he was being threatened by 
Mleh. The Antiochene forces marched into Cilicia in the spring of 
1173, without conclusive results. King Amalric decided to intervene 
but on hearing that Nur-ad-Din was marching against Krak, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

The death of Nur-ad-Din in 1174 ended Mleh’s fortune. The 
Armenian nobles, no longer fearing the intervention of Nur-ad-Din, 
rebelled and killed Mleh in Sis where he had established his resi- 
dence. They chose as his successor Roupen II (1175-1187) the eldest 
son of Stephen who had been living with his paternal uncle 
Pagouran, lord of Babaron. In 1176, the Byzantines had suffered a 
serious defeat from the Seljuks of Asia Minor. This defeat finally 
ended any interference on the Byzantine part in the affairs of Cilicia 
and the Crusader East. 

Roupen did his best to re-establish his uncle’s policy of collaborat- 
ing with the Latins and warding off Turkish attacks on his borders. 
The Turkish leader Kilich Arslan complained to Saladin and asked 
for intervention. Saladin entered Cilicia in 1180 and forced Roupen 
to return the booty and prisoners taken from the Turks. When the 
Byzantine emperor Isaac Comnenus again succeeded in seizing the 
cities of Cilicia, Roupen allied himself with Kilich Arslan and recov- 
ered Adana and Mamistra. Tarsus was held by the Greeks in 1181, 
but was captured by Bohemond who sold it to Roupen in 1183.% 

Roupen now had full control of Cilicia and the moment seemed 
opportune to subdue the House of Lampron, which as vassals of the 
Byzantine emperor, was a thorn in the side of the Roupenians. 
Roupen besieged Lampron and its leader Hetoum appealed to 
Bohemond III of Antioch for assistance. Though officially allies, 
Antioch resented the increasing power of the Roupenians who now 
had consolidated their hold on the cities of Cilicia, once under con- 
trol of Antioch. Bohemond invited Roupen to a banquet and treach- 
erously seized him as his prisoner. Roupen promised to cede 
Sarvantikar, Til-Hamdoun as well as the cities of Mamistra and 
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Adana to Bohemond in return for his freedom. The transfer of the 
towns was accompanied by payment of a ransom and delivery of his 
sister Rita as hostage. After the conclusion of the agreements and 
return of the hostages, Roupen recaptured the ceded towns and was 
powerful enough to prevent Bohemond from taking any action 
against him. 

In the year 1187, Roupen transferred his power to his brother 
Levon II and retired to a monastery. Levon proved to be a very wise 
and courageous leader. In the face of increasing Moslem attacks of 
Turkmens and threats from Saladin, he patched up his differences 
with Bohemond of Antioch. He was successful in attacking the 
Turkish tribes and expanded his power by 1188 and seized the 
fortresses of Bragana and Seleucia. He captured Heraclea from the 
sultan and returned it after receiving a large sum. Cilicia now was 
at last firmly in the hands of the Roupenians. In a century of 
struggles against the Byzantines, the Turks, and the Crusaders, 
they had succeeded in capturing Cilicia for their own. 

Having secured all of Cilicia for himself, Levon’s next task was 
the fulfillment of his ambition to be crowned king of the Cilician 
Armenians. The Latin principalities were under constant attack by 
Saladin and in 1189 Pope Clement III sent letters to Levon II for 
assistance to the Crusaders. Levon assisted the Crusaders in their 
siege of Acre and joined Richard the Lionhearted in the conquest of 
Cyprus.'® To secure his southern borders, he rebuilt the southern 
fortress of Baghras which Saladin had captured from the Templars, 
but refused to return to them after he rebuilt it. This rekindled the 
rivalry between Bohemond and Levon. Soon after the death of 
Saladin, Levon invited Bohemond to Baghras, and seized him just 
as Bohemond had done to Levon’s brother, Roupen II. Bohemond III 
agreed to surrender Antioch in exchange for his freedom. Armenian 
troops under Hetoum of Sasoun, entered Antioch. However, the cit- 
izenry, especially the Greek element, ousted the invaders. Levon’s 
attempt to annex Antioch was unsuccessful; the commune in 
Antioch chose Raymond (Bohemond’s eldest son) as their leader, 
and messengers were sent to the other son in Tripoli and Henry of 
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Champagne, ruler of Jerusalem. Henry came to Sis in 1194 to nego- 
tiate the release of Bohemond, and establish peace between the 
Christian princes. To seal the new alliance, Levon’s niece Alice was 
married to the heir presumptive, Bohemond’s eldest son and heir, 
Raymond, with the understanding that the offspring of this mar- 
riage would rule over Armenia and Antioch. It appears that with 
this arrangement Bohemond of Antioch accepted the suzerainty of 
Levon. 

The marriage took place in 1195 and a son was born in 1198, 
shortly after the death of Raymond. The child was named Raymond- 
Roupen after his father and Armenian grandfather. The mother 
Alice and her son were sent to Armenia, and the boy grew up under 
royal tutelage with the understanding that he was to inherit Ar- 
menia and Antioch. Shortly after the coronation of Levon as King 
Levon I of Armenia, the Pope’s legate, Conrad of Mainz, came to 
Antioch and in the presence of Bohemond and his barons, swore to 
uphold the succession of Raymond-Roupen.!” 

Prince Levon II, finally achieved his life’s ambition of being 
crowned king of Armenia as King Levon I. He explored all avenues 
of achieving his goal. To be recognized as king he had to receive his 
crown either from an emperor or from the Pope. In fact, he received 
a crown from the Byzantine emperor, from Henry VI, the Holy 
Roman emperor, and was crowned king by the Pope’s legate, the 
archbishop of Mainz. Conrad of Mittelsbach crowned him king of the 
Armenians in the cathedral of Tarsus on January 6, 1198. The 
crowning took place in the presence of the Syrian Jacobite Patri- 
arch, the Greek Metropolitan of Tarsus, and numerous religious and 
military leaders. The Catholicos Abirad anointed him. and the 
Pope’s representative Conrad of Mainz presented him with the royal 
insignia.'§ 

Levon’s desire to acquire Antioch met with serious opposition. He 
would have succeeded in his plans had it not been for Bohemond IV 
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of Tripoli who took vigorous steps to gain control of the city. 
Bohemond III of Antioch died in 1201 and the Antiochene war of 
succession began. 

Bohemond of Tripoli had the Greek element, the Templars who 
had not forgiven Levon for not returning Baghras to them, and the 
church on his side. However, many of the nobility mindful of their 
oath supported Levon and the rule of Raymond-Roupen. Levon’s at- 
tempts to gain the support of the Templars by offering Baghras to 
them failed. The only recourse left appeared to be military action. 

On November 11, 1203, a small detachment of Armenian soldiers 
entered Antioch. They were supported by the Latin prelate, Peter of 
Angouléme, and some of the ruling Latin elements. Bohemond was 
in Tripoli but the Templars defended the citadel. In the meantime 
Bohemond called al-Zahir, the melik of Aleppo. al-Zahir was only 
too glad to interfere with the affairs of the Christians and hurried 
with an army to Antioch. Seeing the turn of events, and not being 
prepared to face al-Zahir, Levon retired to Armenia after having 
control of Antioch for a short period. 

It appears that Levon was confident of his occupation of Antioch 
and had struck some coins with Armenian legends which were simi- 
lar in size and appearance to the Antiochene billons. They were 
quite different from the silver coins of Levon, in circulation in 
Armenia, and were obviously meant for Antioch. It appears that the 
coins were struck in Sis in anticipation of the capture of Antioch. 
The obverse of the Levon billons shows the crowned head of the 
king, somewhat similar in type to the deniers of John of Brienne, 
the king of Jerusalem, which were struck 20 years later. The re- 
verse shows a cross similar to the cross seen on the contemporary 
Antioch deniers. These Levon deniers are extremely rare, only two 
being known to the writer struck from different dies.!9 

Upon returning to Antioch, Bohemond quarreled with the Latin 
Patriarch and removed him from office replacing him with the 
Greek Patriarch. 
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Levon made a second attempt in 1208, and entered Antioch with 
the aid of the Latin elements, with his army. Again Bohemond 
called upon al-Zahir who was still smarting at the defeat at the 
hands of Levon at Hamk. Again Levon retired, not wishing to face 
the enemy in a divided city whose citadel was in the hands of the 
Templars and Bohemond’s forces. As Levon retired, many nobles 
fearing vengeance at the hands of Bohemond, left with him. 

This second occupation of Antioch perhaps lasted several months 
but historians disagree on its duration. Since he did not occupy the 
citadel where the mint was probably located, and had little time to 
design and strike coins. There are a number of billons similar to the 
ones bearing Armenian characters which Levon had struck previ- 
ously, but they bear Latin inscriptions. It must be assumed that 
these were also struck in Sis for circulation in Antioch once the city 
was in his power. These deniers are quite rare, there being barely 
half a dozen specimens in existence.!® 

Obviously, these struggles involved annexation of Antioch to 
Armenia, and not merely reinstating Raymond-Roupen in power. In 
the latter case, as we shall see below, the deniers would most likely 
have borne Raymond-Roupen’s name. 

The struggle to control Antioch continued between Levon and 
Bohemond. The Latin element was strongly in favor of Levon; Levon 
won over the Hospitallers, and careful plans were laid to hand over 
the city to Levon. On February 16, 1216, when Bohemond was in 
Tripoli, Levon’s forces entered Antioch. The Templars who were in 
charge of the citadel capitulated and at long last Levon was in full 
control of the city. 

Raymond-Roupen was now eighteen years old and was conse- 
crated as prince of Antioch by the Latin Patriarch in the Cathedral 
of Saint Peter. The Pope enjoined all the Latins to obey and protect 
the young prince. 

Strangely, Raymond-Roupen seems to have shown little gratitude 
to his uncle who had placed him in power. His conduct forced the 
ageing Levon to leave the city soon after its capture. There were 
other reasons which caused cooling of relations between the king 
and the young prince. 
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Levon had chosen Raymond-Roupen since he had no successor. 
Both the barons of Antioch and the princes of Armenia had vowed to 
support Raymond-Roupen as ruler of Antioch and Armenia. 
However, in 1210 Levon had married Isabel, the daughter of 
Amalric, the king of Cyprus and had a daughter by her in 1215 or 
1216. It appeared that the Armenian princes advised Levon to de- 
clare Zabel as his successor and release them from their vow to sup- 
port Raymond-Roupen. 

In view of these facts, Levon allowed Raymond-Roupen full power 
to become prince of Antioch and strike typically Antiochene deniers 
bearing his name instead of Levon’s. He may have realized the futil- 
ity of annexing Antioch to his kingdom. Raymond-Roupen ruled for 
nearly three years, and his coins are relatively common.?° 

In spite of these reverses, Levon must be regarded as a great king 
who established a new Armenian dynasty. There is little doubt that 
his power was greater than any of the Latin states. He cultivated 
the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights by giving them 
numerous castles. His daughter by his first marriage became the 
wife of John of Brienne from Jerusalem, and his niece Phillippa 
married Theodor Lascaris. 

Commerce was greatly developed and the ports of Cilicia became 
important for the entry of goods to the vast hinterland of Asia. The 
Armenian court in many respects took the appearance of a western 
court and the Assizes of Antioch was translated into Armenian and 
the laws applied in Armenia. 

Levon died in 1219, and the barons, released from their oath to 
accept Raymond-Roupen as their ruler, supported the five-year-old 
daughter Zabel as the rightful heir. Raymond-Roupen made an ef- 
fort to capture the throne of Armenia. He was supported by Vah- 
ram, lord of Corycos, who had married Raymond-Roupen’s mother, 
the princess Alice. Together they seized Tarsus and Adana but the 
regent Constantine of Lampron gathered the Armenian forces and 
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recaptured the two cities in 1221. Raymond-Roupen was captured 
and died in prison in 1222. 

Another claimant to the throne was John of Brienne, who had 
married Levon’s daughter Rita from a previous marriage. However, 
Rita and her son soon died and the matter was dropped. 

Seeking strong allies to strengthen Armenia’s position, Constant- 
ine arranged the marriage of Zabel to Philip, the younger son of 
Bohemond IV of Antioch. Philip had promised to adopt the Arme- 
nian faith, communion, and customs and to respect the position of 
all ethnic groups in Armenia. The marriage took place when Philip 
was sixteen. Soon, however, Philip forgot his promises. He sur- 
rounded himself with Latin nobles and showed little respect and 
appreciation to the Armenian nobility. When it was discovered that 
he planned to send the crown and royal treasures to his father in 
Antioch, the Armenian nobles, under the leadership of Constantine, 
seized Philip and his young bride Zabel at Til-Hamdoun, on their 
way to Antioch, toward the end of 1224. Philip was imprisoned and 
died the next year from poisoning.?! Bohemond of Antioch had tried 
in vain to save his son but Constantine had the full support of the 
Armenian nobles, and Antioch even with appeals for help to Ar- 
menia’s Moslem neighbors was powerless to help Philip. 

The young heiress Zabel, opposed to a new marriage, had taken 
refuge in Seleucia, which her father had given to the Hospitallers. 
In effect, the fortress owed allegiance to Zabel and the Hospitallers 
though unwilling to surrender the heiress, recognized the hopeless- 
ness of their position. The matter was settled diplomatically by 
selling the fortress to Constantine with Zabel in it. 

Having failed twice, Constantine decided (with the consent of the 
Armenian nobles) to marry Zabel to his son Hetoum. This was in- 
deed a wise step since it joined the two most powerful families of 
Armenia and thus ended the long feud between them. The marriage 
took place in 1226 and had a stabilizing effect on the country. 

With Hetoum’s crowning, the Latin influence greatly diminished 
and a more unified country controlled exclusively by the Armenian 
elements took place. The Crusader principalities were weakening 
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and just as the Byzantines had ceased to interfere in the affairs of 
Armenia after their defeat, so was Antioch powerless to interfere 
and was already falling under the influence of Armenia, beginning 
with Levon I. 

Hetoum’s rule was a continuation of prosperity and consolidation 
of his power. There were two invasions from the Seljuks of Iconium 
during 1233 and 1245. During this time the Mongols arrived in Asia 
Minor; Hetoum seeing their terrible power, formed an alliance with 
them, thus removing the Seljuk menace. In 1253 Hetoum visited the 
Great Khan Mongke at Karakorum. He was received with great 
honors and secured certain privileges as well as a promise of help 
against the Mamluks. His trip took three years. The Mongol- 
Armenian alliance proved fruitful to Hetoum and he recovered lost 
territories to the Seljuks and obtained additional territory in east- 
ern Cilicia.” 

Bohemond V of Antioch died in January of 1252. He left a fifteen- 
year-old son who succeeded under the regency of his mother. At this 
time Louis IX, king of France, was in Acre, and Bohemond VI with 
Louis’ aid and the permission of the Pope, became ruler of Antioch 
and Tripoli. Even Bohemond V had recognized the necessity of a 
close relationship with Armenia, but past animosities prevented a 
rapproachement. His son Bohemond VI had no such feelings and 
with Louis’ intervention a marriage was arranged between Htoum’s 
daughter Sibylla and Bohemond. In effect, Bohemond became a vas- 
sal of his father-in-law and Hetoum promised to share the responsi- 
bility of protecting Antioch from its enemies.” Physically Antioch 
was part of Armenia since it had a common border with it, while the 
territory between Antioch and Tripoli was controlled by the Mos- 
lems. We thus find Bohemond joining his forces with Hetoum 
against the Mamluks, even though other Crusader principalities 
remained neutral. 

In 1258, the Mongols captured Baghdad and spread their rule 
over Mesopotamia. In the following year, Hulagu asked Hetoum for 
military assistance in his campaigns against Syria. It is said that 
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Hetoum joined the Mongol armies with 12,000 horsemen and 40,000 
foot soldiers, a considerable army indicating the power of Cilician 
Armenia. The armies first captured Aleppo, a task which the 
Crusaders had never succeeded in doing. Then Damascus was cap- 
tured and plans for the liberation of the Holy Land seemed to be on 
hand when Hulagu received news that the Great Khan Montgke 
had died. He hurried to Karakorum to take part in the election of 
the new khan and left Kitbogha in charge of the armies. While in 
Persia, he learned that Kubla Khan had been elected and he 
decided to return to Syria to continue the war. 

The tide was turning against the Mongols in Syria. The main 
Mamluk power was in the hands of Baibars, who first secured the 
neutrality of the remaining Christian enclaves, then marched 
against Kitbogha. In a pitched battle in September of 1260 at Ain 
Jalut near Nazareth, Baibars won and Kitbogha was slain. It was 
the first decisive defeat of the Mongol army. The danger to Syria 
and Egypt was lifted and the Christians faced a ruthless and power- 
ful enemy. By the end of 1260, Baibars had caused the death of the 
Mamluk client Kutuz and assumed leadership. Once in absolute 
power, he sought to destroy the Mongol power and that of their al- 
lies, the Christians. The grandson of Genghis Khan, Berke Khan 
(who was the head of the Golden Horde of Kipchaks in the Volga 
valley) had embraced Islam, and was now a bitter enemy of the II- 
Khanids of Persia, who were allies of the Christians. Baibars lost no 
time in securing an alliance with the Moslem Mongols. He formed 
an alliance with the Seljukids of Rum in Asia Minor. He was then in 
a secure and powerful position to carry out his plans. 

In the spring of 1265, Baibars set out to reduce the Crusader hold- 
ings. He captured Caesarea, Haifa, and Arsuf. Acre also would have 
been attacked if Hugh of Antioch had not landed there with rein- 
forcements from Cyprus. Baibars returned to Egypt satisfied with 
his victories. 

In February 1265, the Khan Hulagu had died and it took several 
months for his successor Abagha to arrange the succession. While 
he was busy repelling the attacks of the northern Moslem Mongols, 
Baibars set out to complete his plans of capturing the remaining 
Crusader principalities. The Templars were holding the fortified 
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castle of Safed, and promised to surrender if their defendants were 
allowed to retire to Acre. When the castle was handed over on these 
terms, Baibars had all of the Templars decapitated. Baibars kept 
devastating the country and putting to the sword all Christians he 
could lay his hands on. 

In 1266, Hetoum tried to negotiate with Baibars but seeing the 
latter’s unacceptable terms, went to Tabriz to secure Mongol aid. 
The Mamluk armies invaded Cilicia and instead of trying to force 
passage through the fortified Syrian Gates, moved north and passed 
through the Amanus Gates. Hopelessly outnumbered, the Armenian 
army was defeated, and of the king’s sons, Toros was slain and 
Levon taken prisoner. The enemy armies then sacked the main ci- 
ties of Cilicia, killing its inhabitants and carrying others into captiv- 
ity. Even the capital Sis could not resist the onslaught: its cathedral 
was set afire and the royal treasury was removed to Egypt. It was a 
blow from which the country never fully recovered.4 

Sated with booty and prisoners, Baibars’ generals, possibly bribed 
by Bohemond, did not make an attempt top capture Antioch. Early 
in 1268, Baibars again set out from Egypt. The only Christian pos- 
sessions left were Acre, the temple castle of Athlit, and Jaffa. He 
marched on Tripoli but finding it well garrisoned, turned north on 
Antioch. Bohemond was in Tripoli and Antioch was under the com- 
mand of the Constable Simon Mansel. The garrison was too small to 
protect such a large city. After repeated attacks, the Mamluks cap- 
tured the city and as usual put the inhabitants to the sword. The 
booty taken was enormous. Thus, Antioch ceased to be an important 
city in 1266. It had been the first of the states founded by the 
Franks and lasted for 171 years. 

It suited Baibars to rest his activities. There were rumors that the 
Mongols were again on the march and the king of France, Saint 
Louis, was preparing a great crusade. Baibars’ campaign had given 
Armenia a respite and in that short period, the country prospered. 
With the destruction of the Crusader ports, the Armenian ports be- 
came commercially important as passageways to the vast Mongol 
hinterland. 


24 Setton, Vol. II, p. 654. 
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Commercial privileges were granted to the Venetians in 1271, to 
the Genoese in 1288, to the Catalans in 1293, to the Montpelliers in 
1314, and to others.” 

Along with increasing trade came prosperity. Marco Polo, visiting 
Ayas in 1271, wrote that it was a “city good and great and of great 
trade.”%6 

During this period, many monasteries expanded their activities 
and many of the manuscripts which they wrote have survived. 

The Mamluks captured Tripoi in 1289 and massacred its Chris- 
tian population. 

Thus ended the long and sometimes turbulant relationship be- 
tween Armenia and the principalities of Antioch and Tripoli. 

There can be little doubt that the coming of the Crusaders en- 
abled Armenia to establish a kingdom which lasted for nearly three 
centuries, and that the presence of the Armenian kingdom on their 
northern flank protected the Crusader principalities from attacks by 
enemy powers. In spite of periodic warfare, the Christian East, con- 
sisting of Armenian and Crusader principalities, must be considered 
as one unit facing the Moslem world. Intermarriage between their 
ruling families was common.?’? Moreover, it is obvious that Ar- 
menians played a major role during the crusades and thus helped 
shape the history of the Near East and Western Europe. 


25 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la 
Chancellerie royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863). 

26 Setton, Vol. II, p. 655. 

27 W. R. Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenides, Hethumides and Lusignans (Lisbon, 
1963). 
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IMPORTANT DATES AND EVENTS IN 
ARMENIAN-ANTIOCHENE RELATIONS 


1065-1100 Various Armenian rulers in Cilicia in service to 
the Byzantines. 
1078-1085 Philaretus, an Armenian in service to Byzantium 


establishes control over eastern Cilicia, including 
Melitene, Marash, Edessa, and Antioch. 

1080-1095 Roupen I, an adherent of the Armenian Church, 
establishes himself in the Taurus Mountains as an 
independent ruler. 


1097 Crusader armies enter the plains of Cilicia, then 
occupied by the Turks. 

1097 September Tancred captured Tarsus and surrendered it to 
Baldwin of Boulogne. 


1097 October 21 Crusaders begin the siege of Antioch. 

1098 March 10 Baldwin of Boulogne assumes the title of count of 
Edessa. 

1098 June 3 Crusaders capture Antioch and Bohemond of 
Taranto assumes the title of prince of Antioch. 


1098-1100 Byzantines assume control of cities in Cilicia. 

1100 August Bohemond captured by the Danishmendids and 
imprisoned. 

1101 March Tancred becomes regent of Antioch. 

1100-1104 Tancred captures cities of Cilicia from Byzantines. 

1104-1107 Byzantine army under Monastras captures the 
Cilician cities of Mamistra, Adana, and Tarsus. 

1107-1112 Tancred, as regent of Antioch for the second time 
recaptures the Cilician cities from the Byzantines. 

1112 Toros, the grandson of Roupen captures Anazarpa 
and makes it his capital. 

1103-1112 Bohemond and Tancred strike copper coins in 


Greek characters. Toros strikes copper coins in 
Armenian characters. 

1135-1137 Levon I captures the cities of Mamistra, Tarsus, 
and Adana. 
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1137 
1137 
1138 


1142 


1145 


1151 
1152 


1155 


1158 


1159 


1162 


1164 


1172 


1175 
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Emperor John Comnenus enters Cilicia and 
captures the cities from the Armenians. 
Raymond of Antioch submits to the emperor. 
Emperor returns to Cilicia, captures Levon and 
his wife, and two sons and carries them into 
captivity in Constantinople. 

John Comnenus returns to Cilicia and dies in the 
following year in a hunting accident. 

Toros II manages to escape from Constantinople, 
arrives in Cilicia and recaptures his ancestral 
mountain strongholds. 

Toros captures Mamistra and Til-Hamdoun. 
Toros routs the Byzantine forces under 
Andronicus Comnenus. Toros captures the cities 
in the plain of Cilicia. 

Toros and Reginald of Antioch invade and pillage 
Cyprus. 

Emperor Manuel enters Cilicia with a large army, 
captures the plain cities and Toros retreats to 
mountain strongholds. 

Emperor makes a triumphal entry into Antioch, 
Reynald on foot holds the emperor’s bridle while 
Baldwin of Jerusalem rides behind him unarmed 
and uncrowned. 

Toros in avenging his brother’s murder captures 
the cities of Cilicia and puts the garrisons to the 
sword. 

Toros in alliance with the Crusaders fights Nur- 
ad-Din, escapes capture at the disaster of Harim. 
Mleh, a brother of Toros and his successor seizes 
Adana, Mamistra, and Tarsus from the 
Byzantines with the help of the contingents of 
Nur-ad-Din. 

Armenian nobles kill Mleh and place Toros’ 
nephew Roupen II in power. 
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1176 


1182 


1191 
1193 October 


1194 


1194 


1194 
1198 January 6 
1198 


1201 
1203 Nov. 11 


1208 


Byzantine forces decisively defeated by the Seljuks 
in Asia Minor ending Byzantine interference in 
the affairs of Armenia and the Latin East. 

Adana and Mamistra held by Isaac Comnenus 
captured by Roupen. Roupen II purchases Tarsus 
from Bohemond of Antioch. Cilicia entirely held by 
Armenians for the next two centuries. 

Armenian forces under Levon II assist Richard the 
Lionhearted in the siege of Acre. 

Levon II captures and imprisons Bohemond by a 
ruse. 

Levon’s forces enter Antioch as condition for 
release of Bohemond. Antiochene citizenry expel 
Armenian forces. 

Henry of Champagne travels to Sis to arrange the 
release of Bohemond. Arrangements included 
marriage of Levon’s niece Alice to Raymond, the 
eldest son of Bohemond, with the understanding 
that their offspring was to rule over Armenia and 
Antioch. 

The arrangement made Bohemond as vassal of 
Levon. 

Prince Levon II crowned king of Armenia 
becoming King Levon I. 

A son is born to Raymond and Alice and named 
Raymond-Roupen. 

Bohemond of Antioch dies. 

In support of Raymond-Roupen, a detachment of 
Armenian troops enters Antioch, but retreats 
when Raymond of Tripoli invites al-Zahir of 
Aleppo for assistance. Levon strikes coins in 
Armenian characters to support his claim. 

Levon occupies Antioch a second time for a longer 
period but fails to capture citadel. Strikes 
Antiochene type coins in Latin characters. 
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1216 Feb. 16 Antioch surrenders to Levon. Raymond-Roupen 
installed as prince of Antioch. Typical Antiochene 
deniers struck bearing Raymond-Roupen’s name 
in Latin characters. 

1219 May 2 Death of Levon. 

1221 Raymond-Roupen attempts to capture Cilicia for 
his own. Captured by Baile Constantine and dies 
in prison in 1222. Bohemond IV in control of 


Antioch. 

1222 Philip, the son of Bohemond IV is married to 
Isabel (Zabel) the daughter of King Levon I and 
made king of Armenia. 

1224 Philip displeases the Armenian nobles and 


attempts to transfer royal treasures to Antioch, is 
caught, imprisoned and dies in prison. 

1226 Isabel (Zabel) marries Hetoum, the son of 
Constantine of Lampron. The joining of the two 
families strengthens Armenia. 

1252 Bohemond V of Antioch dies. 

1253 Hetoum visits the Great Mongol Khan Mongke in 
Karakorum and obtains alliance and favorable 
treatment of Armenians in Cilicia and Greater 
Armenia. 

1253 King Louis IX of France arranges the marriage of 
Hetoum’s daughter Sibylla to Bohemond VI of 
Antioch. Bohemond thus accepts Hetoum’s 


suzerainty. 

1258 Bohemond VI joins father-in-law Hetoum in 
alliance with the Mongols in defeating the 
Mamluks in Syria. 

1266 Mamluk armies under Baibars invade and 


devastate Armenia. 

1268 May 18 Mamluks capture and sack Antioch. 

1289 Capture of Tripoli ends Crusader principalities in 
the East. 
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Upper Cilicia 
1080-1375 
1375-1920 
1920 


Lower Cilicia 
1098-1100 
1100-1104 
1104-1107 
1107-1112 
1112 
1135-1137 
1137-1145 
1145-1151 
1152-1162 
1162 

1172 
1182-1375 


Antioch 
1078-1085 
1098 

1137 

1159 
1162-1194 
1194 

1203 

1208 

1216 

1253 

1258 
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Held by Armenians 

Semi-independent Armenian towns 

France abandons mandate over Cilicia 
Armenians migrate to Lebanon and elsewhere 


Byzantine 

Crusader 

Byzantine 

Crusader 

Anazarpa captured by Armenians 
Partly held by Armenians 
Byzantine 

Armenian 

Byzantine 

Partly Armenian 

Mostly Armenian 
Armenian 


Armenian (Philaretus) 
Crusader 

Byzantine 

Byzantine 

Crusader 

Armenian (temporary) 
Armenian (temporary) 
Armenian (temporary) 
Armenian (two years) 
Armenian (suzerainty) 
Armenian (suzerainty)”8 


28 Originally published in Handes Amsorya, Vol. CI (1987), pp. 815-832. 


THE SMALL, ARMED-MAN COINS 
OF BALDWIN II 
(Plate 20) 


The coinage of the Crusaders can be divided into two categories: 
the early pieces which were struck in Greek characters by the first 
generation of princes, from around 1098 to 1130, and the later 
pieces with Latin legends, struck by succeeding rulers until the col- 
lapse of the Crusader principalities in 1291. The coinage of two of 
those first generation principalities, Antioch and Edessa, deserves 
further study. 

Antioch was part of the Byzantine Empire until its capture by the 
Arabs in 638. The ‘Abbasids struck coins there until 870 when the 
city again passed into the hands of the Byzantines. After that, for 
whatever reason, no coinage was struck in Antioch by the 
Byzantines or by the Turks who took over the city in 1084. When 
the Crusaders captured the city, anonymous bronzes (which as 
Bellinger indicated were imported from Byzantium)! were found in 
circulation. They weighed about 4.5 grams and differ markedly from 
the first Crusader bronzes weighing about 7.5 grams. 

The history of the Crusader armies on their way to Jerusalem has 
been described in detail in scholarly publications.” At the time when 
the crusading armies were in Cilicia, Baldwin of Boulogne decided 
to move eastward rather than join the troops marching toward 


1A. R. Bellinger, The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage (New York, 1928); M. 
Thompson, The Athenian Agora 2: Coins from the Roman through the Venetian 
Period (Princeton, 1954), pp. 109-115; P. D. Whitting, “The Anonymous Byzantine 
Bronze,” Numismatic Chronicle, Sixth Series, Vol. XV (1955), No. XLV, pp. 89-99. 

2 Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades, Vol. II (Cambridge, England, 1952); 
Rene Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, Vol. II (Paris, 1935); Kenneth M. Setton, Ed., 
A History of the Crusades, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1955). 
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Antioch. He had received an invitation from Toros, the childless Ar- 
menian ruler of Edessa, to come and inherit the town. Baldwin ar- 
rived in Edessa on February 6, 1098, and was welcomed by Toros 
and the Armenian population. He was adopted by Toros and became 
co-regent of Edessa. By March 10, through various intrigues, Bald- 
win had became sole ruler of Edessa.* 

Other armies continued marching toward Antioch. Upon reaching 
the city, they laid siege to it and the Norman Bohemond of Taranto 
was one of several petty rulers who played an important role in its 
capture. Through calculated maneuvers, he gained control of An- 
tioch and, in spite of his oath to the Byzantine emperor Alexius 
Comnenus to return Antioch to him, he claimed the city for himself, 
assuming the title of prince of Antioch. He ruled the city from June 
3, 1098, until he was made prisoner by the Danishmendids in 1100, 
striking heavy coins with a bust of St. Peter on the obverse and the 
cross as a tree of life and his initials on the reverse. 


Fig. 1. Chronology 


Antioch Edessa 
1098-1100 Bohemond (captive, 1098-1100 Baldwin of Boulogne (to 
1100-1103) Jerusalem) 

1100-1003 Tancred (to Edessa) 1100-1104 Baldwin of Le Bourg (cap- 
tive, 1104-1108) 

1003-1004  secondreign, Bohemond 1104 Tancred 

1104-1112 second reign, Tancred 1104-1108 Richard 

1112-1119 Roger of Salerno 1108-1118 second reign, Baldwin of Le 
Bourg (to Jerusalem) 

1119-1126 Baldwin of Le Bourg 1119-1131 Joscelin 


1126-1130 Bohemond II 


In the same year that Bohemond was taken captive, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the king of Jerusalem, died. His brother Baldwin, ruling in 
Edessa, was invited to take his brother’s throne. He appointed a dis- 
tant relative, Baldwin of Le Bourg, as his replacement and departed 
for Jerusalem on October 2, 1100, with 200 knights and 700 footmen 


3 Setton, pp. 299, 302-304; Runciman, pp. 195-196, 202-208; Grousset, pp. 43-61. 
4 Runciman, pp. 213-262; Setton, pp. 324-327, 373-375. 
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(see Figure 1).5 He went by way of Antioch where he was offered the 
regency, as Bohemond had been taken prisoner some months 
earlier. He declined the offer and on November 9 reached Jeru- 
salem. He was crowned King Baldwin I in Bethlehem on December 
25, 1100, and Baldwin of Le Bourg became count of Edessa, ruling 
from 1100 to 1104, when the was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Harran, remaining in captivity until 1108. 

Baldwin of Le Bourg was released from captivity in 1108 and took 
Edessa back from Richard. His second rule lasted for ten years 
(until he left for Jerusalem to be consecrated king). During this 
period, he overstruck some of Bohemond’s coins with his name as 
“count of Edessa.” We must assume that the armed-man overstrikes 
were also issued in this period because they are found overstruck on 
Richard’s coins but not on any bearing Baldwin’s own name— 
implying that Baldwin had issued no coins during his previous 
reign. Furthermore, the armed man appears to be his type because 
at a later date, when he became regent of Antioch (1119-1126), he 
issued in his name a similar type, although on a smaller flan. 

The mint in Antioch in which the heavy coppers had been struck 
for Bohemond from 1098 to 1100 apparently temporarily ceased its 
activities after he was taken prisoner by the Danishmendids in 
1100. For the almost three years that he was away, the under- 
standing was that if Bohemond were freed within three years and 
Tancred was no longer needed, he would return to Galilee to obtain 
his former fief.? Since he was not an appointed regent, Tancred 
probably did not strike coins during this period and the three vari- 
eties of coins bearing his name fit into the later period of his regency 
in Antioch (1104-1112). 

When Bohemond resumed his reign over Antioch (May 1103), he 
resumed striking coins bearing his name (Schlumberger, pl. 2, 9- 
10).8 It is significant that beginning with these issues, Bohemond 
and all the succeeding rulers of Antioch issued small coppers only. 


5 Setton, p. 381; Runciman, p. 36. 

§ Runciman, pp. 143-149; Setton, p. 419. 

7 Runciman, p. 32. 

8 G. Schlumberger, Numismatique de l’Orient Latin (Paris, 1878). 
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In 1104, Bohemond sailed for Europe to raise a new army of Cru- 
saders. Tancred became ruler of Antioch for the second time,? from 
1104 to 1112, and issued coins bearing his name (Schlumberger, pl. 
2, 12-14). On his death in 1112, Antioch passed into the hands of 
Roger of Salerno” who ruled for six years until June 28, 1119, when 
he was killed in battle against Il-Ghazi. His coins are well known 
(Schlumberger, pl. 2, 15-17). 

The city of Antioch was now left leaderless. Baldwin II, who had 
succeeded Baldwin I as king of Jerusalem on April 2, 1118, was in- 
vited by the citizens to become regent of Antioch. He accepted and 
retained his title as regent until 1126. It was during this seven-year 
term that Baldwin II issued the small, armed-man coppers bearing 
his name (Schlumberger, pl. 2, 18-23). 

In 1126, the son of Bohemond I returned to Antioch to claim his 
father’s rule as Bohemond II, prince of Antioch, 1126-1130." It 
should be kept in mind that even at this late date, no coins were 
struck in Jerusalem, probably because of the absence of minting fa- 
cilities. 

The small, armed-man issues have been attributed to Baldwin I of 
Edessa. It is most unlikely, however, that any facilities existed for 
striking coins in the small town of Edessa which was incorporated 
into the Byzantine Empire in 1031. Edessa had very little history of 
mint activity. A few Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid coppers from this 
town are known, the last ones being struck in 798. The next indica- 
tion of minting activities there came in the early thirteenth century 
with the striking of the Ayyibid issues. 

If Baldwin I of Boulogne, the first ruler, had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a mint in Edessa, it follows that Baldwin II of Le Bourg in 
his first reign, Richard of the Principate, and Baldwin II in his sec- 
ond reign would have utilized the mint to strike coins. The fact that 
not a single coin of these rulers has been found struck on a clean 
flan constitutes strong evidence that no mint was in operation 


9 Seton, p. 392; Runciman, p. 47. 

10 Runciman, p. 125; Setton, p. 401. 

11 Runciman, p. 152; Setton, p. 414; F. R. Ryan, transl., A History of the Expedition 
to Jerusalem (Knoxville, 1969), p. 231.) 
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Edessa. The order of overstrikes, discussed below agrees with the 
sequence of reigns. 


Fig. 2. Sequence of issues at Edessa 


Ruler Dates. Issues 

Baldwin I of Boulogne 1098-1100 No coins 

Baldwin II of Le Bourg 1100-1104 No coins 

Tancred as Regent 1104 No coins 

Richard of the Principate 1104-1108 Coins overstruck on Bohemond 

Baldwin II of Le Bourge 1108-1118 Armed-man coins overstruck on 
(second reign) Richard and Bohemond 


Baldwin coins overstruck on armed 
man, Richard and Bohemond 


The evidence in favor of the issuance of the heavy copper coins in 
Antioch is convincing. It was a large industrial city where a mint 
could readily have been put in operation to strike coins during the 
two years that Bohemond was its ruler, not a difficult task for an 
ambitious and energetic man. In view of the fact that the anony- 
mous bronzes had been in circulation for some time, it could be ex- 
pected that he would choose an obverse design resembling them. On 
the reverse, he placed his name represented by the four letters B, A, 
A, and N in the angles of the cross. 

The interpretation of these four letters has led to considerable 
confusion among numismatists, including de Saulcy,!* Schlumber- 
ger, and Porteous,'* who read them as BaAAovtNos. The letters 
could just as well be read, however, as BoAuUNAOc because in the 
early coinage of the Crusaders, the engravers, perhaps in ignorance 
of the letters A, A, and A used them interchangeably. Schlumberger 
himself was aware of this fact when he stated that four letters 
represented BaAAoviNos or BAAAovtNoc.!> Further proof attesting 
to the fact that the three letters were used interchangeably is 


12 F. De Saulcy, Numismatique de Croisades (Paris, 1847). 

13 Schlumberger, p. 19. 

14 J. Porteous, “The Early Coinage of the Counts of Edessa,” Numismatic 
Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. XV (1975), pp. 169-182, pls. 14-17. 

15 Schlumberger, p. 20. 
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provided by the legends of the small, armed-man coins. Thus, in 
Schlumberger (pl. 1, 9 and 12), the second letter is shown as A 
instead of A; in No. 11, the second letter is clearly A and not A; in 
No. 10, however, the third letter appears as A instead of A. 

It is also interesting to note that, in coins of this period (1098- 
1130), the legend appears in a non-uniform order. For example, in 
Schlumberger, pl. 1, 7, it is written in circular clockwise fashion. In 
Nos. 8, 9, and 12, the legend on the left reads counterclockwise and 
on the right, clockwise. It can be concluded, therefore, that the four 
letters seen on the reverse of the heavy bronze coin under consider- 
ation can be read clockwise as BOAUvNA0Oc or in Z fashion as 
BaAAovtNoc. The succeeding rulers of Antioch, namely Tancerd, 
Roger, and Bohemond II, likewise issued coins which did not exhibit 
a uniformity in the presentation of the legend. 

Having established that the three letters A, A, and A were used in- 
terchangeably, one is justified in reading the legend of Schlum- 
berger, pl. 1, 5, with the letters B A A N not as BaAAoviNos but as B 
A AN or BoAnpvNAos thereby attributing it to Bohemond I, prince of 
Antioch. 

Merely a dozen or so of these coins are known to have survived. In 
addition, Porteous mentions another type, represented by a single 
specimen, with the letters XBBK in angles. Porteous reads this as 
Xpite Bondev BaAdovivo Koun. In the writer’s opinion, the letter B 
stands for Bohemond rather than Baldwin. 

All the remaining large bronzes of Bohemond have been over- 
struck. Porteous has made a painstakingly detailed study of sixty- 
six of these overstrikes in various museums and private collections. 
It is highly significant that every one of these pieces bears the name 
of Richard, or shows an armed man or the name of Baldwin. Not a 
single coin of the latter three types has been struck as an original 
issue on a blank. This can be explained by the lack of minting facil- 
ities in the small town of Edessa. Its rulers, Richard and Baldwin, 
had to be satisfied by overstriking the bronzes of Bohemond of 
Antioch. 

In order to establish the premise that the small, armed-man coins 
bearing the name of Baldwin were struck during his regency in 
Antioch and not while he was ruler of Edessa, it is necessary to find 
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small, armed-man overstrikes on Roger or Tancred, the preceding 
rulers of Antioch. There are overstrikes of Tancred on Tancred, 
Roger on Roger, even Roger on Tancred but until recently small, 
armed-man overstrikes on Roger or Tancred had not been definitely 
identified. 

Thanks to the interest and vigilance of Mr. Roberto Pesant whose 
studies on the coinage of the crusades are well known, several spec- 
imens have turned up which establish the existence of these over- 
strikes and definitely indicate that the small, armed man was 
struck in Antioch from 1119 to 1126 when Baldwin was regent of 
Antioch. Because of the poor condition of the coins and the difficulty 
of deciphering the overstrikes (some are palimpsests, or multiple 
overstrikes), a number of drawings prepared by Mr. Pesant are pre- 
sented here along with the photographs of the coins. 

Berlin (Plate 20, 1). Dr. H. D. Schultz of the Berlin Museum was 
kind enough to send a cast of this small, armed-man piece over- 
struck by Baldwin II on a Tancred coin. The overstriking is of the 
type shown in Schlumberger, pl. 1, 8. It is overstruck on the reverse 
of Tancred shown in Schlumberger, pl. 2, 6. The figure of the knight 
holding the cross with his right hand is clearly visible, and there are 
traces of some uncertain letters to the right. This coin appears to be 
a palimpsest. The reverse also shows evidence of more than one 
overstrike. As expected, the reverse represents ovestriking of the 
reverse of Schlumberger, pl. 1, 8, on the obverse of Schlumberger, 
pl. 2, 6. Parts of the large cross of Baldwin II and the halo of St. 
Peter belonging to the Tancred coin are still readily discernible, 
along with two letters. 

Bedoukian (Plate 20, 2). This also appears to be a palimsest and 
represents Baldwin II overstruck on Tancred. The small, armed 
man (Schlumberger, pl. 1, 8) is overstruck on an uncertain type. The 
reverse shows the ornamental cross (Schlumberger, pl. 1, 8) 
overstruck on Tancred (Schlumberger, pl. 5, 1). The cross and the 
halo of the latter, and perhaps the head, are visible to the left of the 
ornamental cross. There are traces of letters to the right of the cross 
which appears to be XC. 
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Richard 
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on Bohemond 


Bohemond I (no overstrikes) 


Fig. 3. Sequence of overstrikes 


(The upper number corresponds to Schlumberger’s pl. 1 numbers; 
the lower number corresponds to Porteous’ catalogue numbers.) 
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Bibliothéque Nationale (Plate 20, 3). The obverse of this Baldwin 
II coin (Schlumberger, pl. 1, 10) is an overstrike on the obverse of 
Tancred (Schlumberger, pl. 2, 8). The reverse of the coin is in very 
poor condition, but traces of the letter B (reverse of Schlumberger, 
pl. 1, 10) can be seen. It seems to be overstruck on the reverse of 
Tancred (Schlumberger, pl. 2, 8), because one sees traces of the 
cross and part of the letter P. 

Pesant (Plate 20, 4). The armed-man overstriking is clearly of the 
type in Schlumberger, pl. 1, 10, and is on Tancred (Schlumberger, 
pl. 2, 8). The reverse overstrike is again of the armed-man type 
(Schlumberger, pl. 1, 12) and the original coin appears to be that of 
Tancred (Schlumberger, pl. 2, 8). 

Pesant (Plate 20, 5). On the obverse, the armed man (Schlum- 
berger, pl. 1, 8 or 9) is overstruck either on Tancred (Schlumberger, 
pl. 2, 8) or possibly on the reverse of the armed man (Schlumberger, 
pl. 1, 12). The reverse shows the armed man (obverse of Schlum- 
berger, pl. 1, 12) struck over an uncertain type. There is evidence of 
more than one overstrike. 

Although we must allow for error in deciphering the overstrikes, 
many of which are palimpsests, Figure 3 gives us a clear picture of 
the order in which these coins were issued. It is apparent that 
Bohemond coins were the earliest and were struck in some quantity. 
They were overstruck first by Richard (no Richards are overstruck 
on the armed man or on Baldwin), then by the armed man (some 
armed-man coins are overstruck on Richard but none on Baldwin), 
and finally by Baldwin (on armed man, Richard and Bohemond). 

After carefully examining all the evidence presented above, the 
writer has become convinced that upon becoming ruler of Antioch 
Bohemond struck a number of heavy coppers, that some of them 
were overstruck by the two rulers of Edessa, and that succeeding 
rulers of Antioch continued striking small coins, including those 
struck by Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem, during the period when he 
was also regent of Antioch.!® 


16 Originally published in American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, Vol. 32 
(1987), pp. 159-167, pl. 10. 


COINAGE OF TRIPOLI 
(XIIth-X1lIth CENTURY) 
(Plate 21) 


In studying the coinage of Tripoli, one is faced with a number of 
problems in making attributions. Since eight rulers—four Ray- 
monds and four Bohemonds—struck several types of coins over a 
span of 150 years, the numismatist is faced with a puzzle that 
seems to defy solution. 

De Saulcy (1847), Schlumberger (1878), Sabine (1980), and Metcalf 
(1983) wrote extensively on the coinage, but made attributions with 
many reservations. 

In researching the coinage of Tripoli, the writer tried to bring to- 
gether evidence available in 16 mixed Crusader hoards,’ historical 
sequences? and numismatic data.* 

It was felt that if all three supported one theory or attribution, 
then this theory can be considered acceptable until new findings— 
be they hoard, historical or numismatic—advance a different pre- 
mise. 

It is hoped that this paper, although its conclusions may differ 
with long-held attributions of certain coins, will at least stimulate 
interest in an area of numismatics long in a state of dormancy. 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Sixteen Crusader Hoards,” American Numismatic Society 
Museum Notes (in press). [Editor’s Note: As of 2003, this work had not been 
published.] 

2 Much of the historical events was taken from three well-known publications: A). 
Kenneth M. Setton, Ed., A History of the Crusades, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1955), Vol. II 
(1962); B). Steven Runciman, The History of the Crusades, 3 volumes (Cambridge, 
England, 1951, 1952, and 1954); C). René Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, 3 
volumes (Paris, 1948). 

3 See above, note 1; and catalogue of this article. 
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Tripoli, unlike other Crusader principalities, was a dependency of 
Toulouse. It is not surprising that its coinage is closely related and 
patterned after the coinage of that city in the south of France. 

Tripoli’s last Toulousan ruler, Raymond III, left the principality to 
the son of Bohemond of Antioch. But before dying, Raymond stipu- 
lated that, should a Toulousan prince come to the East, he would 
have the right to claim the country.‘ 


RAYMOND IV OF ST. GILLES, COUNT OF TOULOUSE 


Raymond IV was a major figure among the crusading princes. He 
came to Constantinople in 1101 to spend the winter with Alexius 
whose confidence he enjoyed. He was a friend of the Pope and was 
respected as a senior prince. 

The whole crusading army, composed of French, German, and 
Byzantine forces, moved across Asia Minor under Raymond’s com- 
mand. The trials and tribulations this army encountered on its 
march to Antioch are well documented.® 

Raymond was the most powerful and wealthy of all the leaders. A 
pious ruler, he was determined to fulfill his vow of liberating 
Jerusalem. On his way to the Holy City, he captured Tortosa and 
decided to remain there instead of marching on to Jerusalem. His 
main objective was to capture Tripoli. 

Tripoli was very well garrisoned. When Raymond attacked it with 
the assistance of the Genoese in 1103, his army was beaten back. 
He did, however, secure control of the surrounding countryside. 
Late in 1104, he attacked again and, in the course of battle, a burn- 
ing roof fell on him. He died on February 28, 1105, perhaps as a re- 
sult of his injuries. 

It should be stated that Raymond IV of Toulouse is also known as 
Raymond I of Tripoli. 


4 Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents occidentaux, Vol. II (Paris, 
1859), p. 72. 

5 See above, note 2; and John and Laurita Hill, Raymond IV, Count of Toulouse 
(Syracuse, 1962). 
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Coinage of Raymond I 

As count of Toulouse, Raymond had a number of coins struck in 
France.® He did not have a mint in the East where he lived for only 
a short time. No coins exist from an eastern mint bearing his name. 


BERTRAND OF TOULOUSE (1105-1109), 
OF TRIPOLI (1109-1112) 


When Raymond IV of Toulouse left Europe for the crusade, he had 
no natural son. He left the government in the hands of his bastard 
son, Bertrand. 

Raymond’s wife, Elvira, accompanied him to the East. Just before 
Raymond’s death, she gave birth to a son, Alfonso-Jordan. Ray- 
mond’s cousin, William-Jordan, count of Cerdagne, who had recently 
arrived in the East, was appointed regent of the newborn baby. 

In the meantime, the barons of Toulouse, not knowing of the birth 
of the child, had accepted Bertrand as their ruler. When they finally 
learned of the birth of Alfonso-Jordan, they sent word to the young 
heir, asking him to come home and rule his ancestral lands. Elvira, 
preferring life in France, sailed with the child and arrived in Tou- 
louse in 1108. The child’s regent, William-Jordan, did not accom- 
pany them, but stayed behind to rule the region of Tripoli. 

It appears that the change in Toulousan rulers was made in an 
amicable manner. Bertrand was given lands in the East and sailed 
for them in the summer of 1108. He had ruled Toulouse for a decade 
and was a mature and wise man. He realized that, to establish a 
principality in the East, he must capture Tripoli and also neutralize 
William-Jordan, whose position was growing insecure. 

Bertrand arrived with an army of 4,000 cavalry and infantry and 
a flotilla of 40 galleys. His son, Pons, accompanied him. 

Bertrand astutely bought the services of the Genoese by promis- 
ing them a favored commercial position once the city of Tripoli was 
captured. It is interesting that William-Jordan also recognized the 


6 Faustin Poey d’Avant, Monnaies féodales de France, Vol. II (Paris, 1860; reprint, 
Graz, 1961), p. 246, pl. LXXX, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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necessity of securing the assistance of naval forces of the Genoese, 
but tried too late to enlist their alliance. 

William-Jordan formed an alliance with Tancred, a hero of the 
First Crusade and prepared to prevent Bertrand from claiming his 
inheritance. The armies of William-Jordan and Tancred readied 
themselves to fight those of Bertrand and the Genoese. But just as 
the battle was in the offing, an appeal was made to the king of 
Jerusalem. The king sent Baldwin of Edessa to intervene and a 
court of justice was held. 

An agreement was reached. William-Jordan was to keep Tortosa 
and Arga. Bertrand was given Jebail and Tripoli. But he had to 
capture Tripoli first. 

In June of 1109, all the princes of the Frankish East combined 
their forces outside Tripoli. The king had 500 knights and as many 
infantry. Tancred brought 700 knights. They were joined by the 
forces of Bertrand and Baldwin of Edessa. 

Seeing the power of these assembled forces, the Arab governor of 
Tripoli offered to surrender and the Franks entered Tripoli on July 
12, 1109. 

Upon entering the city, Bertrand assumed the title of count of 
Tripoli. Ignoring his obligations to Alexius of Constantinople, he af- 
firmed his vassaldom to the king of Jerusalem. 

Shortly thereafter, William-Jordan was killed under suspicious 
circumstances and Bertrand took over his lands. 


Coinage of Bertrand 

While in France, Bertrand, as ruler of Toulouse, had struck a 
number of deniers.’ It is surprising and curious that there are a few 
exceedingly rare deniers of Bertrand with the legend BERTRAN- 
DUS COMES/CIVITAS TRIPOLIS. Four of these deniers are men- 


tioned in a recent publication of Sabine.® 


7 ibid., p. 346, pl. LXXX, Nos. 14, 15, 16. 

8 C. J. Sabine, “The Billon and Copper Coinage of the Crusader County of Tripoli, 
c. 1102-1268,” Numismatic Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. (CXL) XX (1980), pp. 71- 
112, pls. 9-14. 
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Since all are struck from different dies, it must be concluded that 
some quantities of these coins were issued. 

Explaining the raison d’étre of these deniers poses some difficul- 
ties. It is highly unlikely, if not impossible that these rare deniers 
were struck in the East. 

It must be remembered that the first deniers of Antioch were 
struck during the reign of Raymond of Poitiers (1136-1149) some 25 
years after Bertrand’s death, and in Jerusalem during the rule of 
Baldwin III (1143-1163), over 30 years later. Tripoli apparently did 
not have a mint and one would not expect that Bertrand, in a period 
of two or three years, could have organized a mint. The answer to 
the problem must be sought elsewhere. We must also consider that 
there are no copper coins of Bertrand, whereas the succeeding 
rulers struck coppers in large numbers. 

As mentioned above, Bertrand ruled Toulouse for 10 years and 
was wisely cooperative when the young heir, Alfonso-Jordan, re- 
turned home to assume control. Bertrand, while ruling Toulouse, 
struck coins in his own name. 

Upon acquiring Tripoli, Bertrand struck deniers, very much of the 
same type and style as his deniers of Toulouse, but bearing the 
name of Tripoli. This consolidated his legal rights. 

It may be that these coins were struck in Toulouse and brought to 
the East. Certainly there were no facilities to strike such coins in 
Tripoli. 

Since the deniers of Bertrand bear the legend CIVITAS TRIPOLIS, 
one may conclude that they were struck after the capture of the city. 
Thus, Bertrand had less than three years before his death to strike 
coins in Toulouse and import them to Tripoli. Not an impossible 
task. It should be recalled that money in circulation in the Crusader 
principalities was mostly of European origin. 

It is interesting that one of the four existing specimens of 
Bertrand is part of a hoard which consists largely of Tripoli pieces.® 


2 See above, note 3. 
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PONS (1112-1137) 


Pons continued his father’s policy of allegiance to the king of 
Jerusalem and in many instances fought alongside the king as his 
vassal. 

Throughout the history of the Crusader principalities, although 
the princes of the East recognized the sovereignty of the king, that 
recognition went only as far as it was enforceable. Whenever the 
princes felt strong enough, they rejected their obligations tothe king. 

In 1122, Pons tried to renounce his allegiance to King Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, but was forced to submit. In 1131, he refused to allow 
King Fulk to pass through his lands, but was punished by the king 
and again forced into submission. 

With the passage of time, however, the king’s power diminished 
and the princes followed policies independent of him. 


Coinage of Pons 

Since Pons ruled for 25 years, there would have been many sur- 
viving specimens of his coins, had he ever struck coins. The evidence 
is that he did not have a mint in Tripoli and did not issue any coins. 

Numismatists have considered the possibility that a single speci- 
men with the legend TRI : PO : LIS/TRIPOVIS CIVITAS may have 
been struck by Pons. This piece is in the style of Toulouse deniers, 
and is probably a variation of Bertrand’s issues, rather than of 
Pons. The idea that the middle two letters, PO in TRIPOLIS stand 
for the word PONS is unconvincing.?° 

It seems evident that Tripoli had not as yet begun striking coins 
during the reign of Pons. 


RAYMOND II (1137-1157) 


When Pons died, his son, Raymond, was 22. He was not a particu- 
larly wise or brave man and had a checkered career. For reasons 


10 See above, note 3; also G. Schlumberger, Numismatique de l’Orient Latin (Paris, 
1878), p. 101. 
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unknown, he marched on the Moslem leader, Zengi, who was laying 
siege to the city of Homs. When Zengi advanced on the Franks, 
Raymond retreated and called for the assistance of King Fulk of 
Jerusalem. 

The ensuing battle was a disaster for the Christians. Raymond 
was taken prisoner. Baldwin barely escaped and took shelter in the 
fortress of Montferrant. Raymond was subsequently released under 
terms whereby Zengi gained control over Montferrant. 

In 1148, Alfonso-Jordan, the count of Toulouse, came to the East 
with the Second Crusade. It was thought that he might try to claim 
Tripoli, thereby placing Raymond II in a difficult position. 

But Alfonso met a different fate. On his way to Jerusalem, he died 
in agony and Raymond was accused of having poisoned him. 

The young Bertrand of Toulouse, bastard son of Alfonso-Jordan, 
had come along on the journey and witnessed his father’s horrible 
death. Bertrand could not endure the idea of the rich inheritance of 
Tripoli remaining in the hands of the man accused of murdering his 
father. 

Young Bertrand managed to capture the castle of Araima and de- 
fied Raymond to dislodge him. Raymond approached several 
Crusader leaders, pleading for military assistance, but none would 
help him. He then called upon the Moslem leader, Nur-ad-Din, of 
Damascus. Nur-ad-Din came with a large army. The fortress was 
captured, looted, and leveled to the ground. 

Bertrand and his sister were taken to Aleppo where they spent 12 
years in captivity. 

In 1152, at the gates of Tripoli, Raymond was struck down by as- 
sassins. He was the first Frankish leader to die at the hands of as- 
sassins. 


Coinage of Raymond II 

Raymond’s fears of Alfonso indicate clearly the political position of 
Tripoli and Toulouse. Whether responsible for Alfonso’s mysterious 
death or not, Raymond’s actions against young Bertrand show 
clearly that, legally, Raymond was a liege of Toulouse, and not an 
independent ruler. 
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Nevertheless, political or economic necessity encouraged Raymond 
to establish a mint and strike coins. Raymond must have begun 
striking copper coins during the early years of his rule, before 
Alfonso-Jordan came East in 1146. As a dependency of Toulouse, he 
chose the design of the agneau pascal, or the horse and cross design, 
patterned after the copper of Alfonso-Jordan (1112-1148).1! 

The coins of Raymond II are scarce, but not rare. They are usually 
in poor condition, but the composite legend reads +RAIMUNDUS 
COMS/CIVITAS TRIPOLIS. 

Both the styling and the striking of the coins indicate the work- 
manship of a newly established mint. Unlike other Crusader coins, 
very often the legend begins at a position other than 12 o’clock. The 
letters are often not uniform and are sometimes incomplete. And 
the cross usually found at the beginning of a legend is occasionally 
missing. 

Hoard evidence is strongly in favor of attributing the horse-and- 
cross types to Raymond II. There are only 18 horse-and-cross cop- 
pers distributed among eight hoards, a much smaller number than 
other types of coppers. Most of the specimens are quite worn, point- 
ing to long usage. 

Thus, historical, hoard, and numismatic evidence is clearly in fa- 
vor of attributing the horse-and-cross coppers to Raymond II. 


RAYMOND III (1152-1187) 


During his long reign, Raymond III was a leading figure in the 
Crusader principalities. He never publicly recognized the sover- 
eignty of the king of Jerusalem. He had married a woman who had 
feudal obligations in Galilee. He realized that this made him, in the 
eyes of those ruling Galilee, a vassal of the king. Raymond III was 
deeply involved in politics, but retained his attitude of indepen- 
dence. 

In 1164, Nur-ad-Din of Aleppo attacked the northern Crusader 
principalities. Prince Bohemond of Antioch called for the assistance 


11 Poey d’Avant, p. 247, pl. LXXXI, Nos. 13, 16. 
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of Raymond as well as Toros of Armenia. In spite of Toros’ warn- 
ings, the combined Crusader forces were ambushed and all the 
Crusader leaders were captured. 

Toros and Bohemond were released, since they were considered to 
be vassals of the emperor of Byzantium and Nur-ad-Din did not 
want to antagonize the emperor. 

Raymond, however, was imprisoned for nine years (1164-1173). 
He eventually was released upon payment of 80,000 dinars, a sum 
raised largely by King Amalric of Jerusalem and the Hospitallers.” 

On July 11, 1174, King Amalric died, leaving the 13-year-old 
leper, Baldwin, as his successor. Baldwin was crowned by the patri- 
arch and Raymond, as the closest kin, was chosen as regent for the 
young king. Five years later, Baldwin came of age and Raymond 
gave up his regency. 

In the same year, Saladin began his campaigns against the 
Crusaders. Raymond repeatedly assisted King Baldwin in his wars 
against Saladin. The leper king appointed Raymond as regent of his 
young child. Raymond did not want the regency because the child 
was in ill health, and he didn’t wish to bear any suspicions should 
the child suddenly die. But he was finally coaxed into accepting the 
regency with the understanding that Joscelin of Courtnay would be 
guardian of the child. Special arrangements were made for succes- 
sion in case of the death of the child. 

King Baldwin died at the age of 24. His child died the following 
year. Sibylle, the daughter of King Amalric of Jerusalem, was made 
queen, with Guy Lusignan as prince consort. Not having been con- 
sulted in this arrangement, Raymond refused to attend a conference 
of barons called by Guy. 

In 1186, through the rash actions of Reynalds of Chatillon, the 
truce with Saladin was broken. Guy summoned the leaders to pre- 
pare for war, but both Bohemond of Antioch and Raymond of Tripoli 
refused to obey the king and made a separate truce with Saladin. 
Fortunately, thanks to the efforts of Balian of Ibelin, civil war 
among Christians was averted. But it was obvious that the king had 
lost much of his power among the Crusader leaders. 


12 Runciman, Vol. II, p. 395. 
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Raymond did, however, fight beside Guy in the Battle of Horns of 
Hattin in 1187. In this decisive battle, the most powerful Christian 
army was pitted against the most powerful Moslem army. The 
Christian forces suffered a disastrous defeat from which the 
Crusader principalities never recovered. After the Moslem victory, 
Saladin was free to capture many Christian forts in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Raymond died soon after the battle. 


Coinage of Raymond III 

It is apparent from the political situation discussed above that 
Raymond III enjoyed a strong position and more than once acted in- 
dependently of the king, even though accepting the latter’s over- 
lordhip. It is therefore not surprising that, unlike his father, he un- 
dertook to strike deniers and copper coins bearing his name. It is 
also interesting that the 16 hoards contain 83 coppers of Raymond 
III as compared to 18 struck by Raymond II. 

Additional evidence supporting the attribution of the star-and- 
crescent coins to Raymond III is the fact that this style coinage was 
issued in Toulouse by Raymond V (1148-1194). This opinion is ex- 
pressed by de Saulcy!3 and Schlumberger" both of whom observe 
that Raymond IV had no blood relations to the house of Toulouse, 
and being a prince of Antioch, had no reason to adopt the design of 
Toulouse. Hence the star and crescent belongs to Raymond III. 

Lhotka, in his study of Medieval French coinage,” attributes what 
he calls “sun-and-crescent” types to Raymond V and VI of Toulouse. 
Sabine agrees with the above attributions.!° It is noteworthy that 
Poey d’Avant prefers to give the star-and-crescent types to Raymond 
VI (1194-1222) and Raymond VII (1222-1249) of Toulouse. The 
Tripoli issues certainly point out, if not prove, that this type must 


13 F. De Saulcy, Numismatique des Croisades (Paris, 1847), pp. 50, 51, pl. VII, Nos. 
1,2, 3.4. 

14 Schlumberger, p. 102, pl. IV, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

15 J. F. Lhotka, Medieval Feudal French Coinage, reprinted from The Numis- 
matist, Vol. 78 (1965), No. 4, pp. 499-507; No. 6, pp. 890-894; No. 9, pp. 1395-1404; 
No. 12, pp. 1864-1875. 

16 Sabine, p. 79. 
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have been issued by Raymond V (1148-1194) of Toulouse, since 
politically and numismatically, Tripoli followed the lead of 
Toulouse. 

Hoard evidence also supports the attribution of star-and-crescent 
issues to Raymond III. A total of 12 billons in five hoards and 80 
coppers in 15 hoards clearly shows that these were issues struck 
after the horse-and-cross coppers. 

The condition of the coins also indicates they were not the earliest 
issues. 

It is thus seen that historical, hoard, and numismatic evidence 
strongly favors the attribution of the star-and-crescent coins to 
Raymond III. 


The Castle-Type Coppers 

The most abundant of all the issues of Tripoli are the coppers 
having a castle or castle gate on one side and a cross on the other. 
The cross has a circle at its center and annulets at the end of each 
arm. These coins do not bear a ruler’s name and there has been 
some speculation about their proper attribution and the date of ear- 
liest issue. 

Since such a large number of coins were found in 16 hoards (225 
pieces), it can be assumed that, once issued, the coins were struck 
again and again during the reigns of succeeding rulers as “types 
immobilisés.” 

De Saulcy mentions that the Tripoli castle coins may have been 
struck during the captivity of Raymond III (1164-1173).!” This is 
highly improbable because the design of the castle gate is patterned 
after the coins of Bohemond III of Jerusalem who died in 1163. 
Schlumberger is in favor of assigning them to Raymond III.'* Sabine 
places the beginning of the castle types sometime after Raymond’s 
release from captivity. 

Historical evidence supports the theory that the castle types of 
Tripoli were first struck shortly after the assassination of Raymond 


17 De Saulcy, p. 51. 
18 Schlumberger, p. 103. 
19 Sabine, p. 109. 
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III’s father in 1152. At the time, Raymond was only 12 years old and 
King Baldwin III of Jerusalem was in Tripoli. Baldwin persuaded 
the barons of Tripoli to pay homage to the Countess Dowager 
Hodierna in the name of her son”® and Baldwin himself became re- 
gent of young Raymond III.” 

Under the circumstances, it is not unthinkable that Tripoli would 
adopt a style of coinage patterned after that of King Baldwin III of 
Jerusalem. Baldwin, as regent of the young Raymond, was essen- 
tially in power during the years that Raymond remained a minor. It 
was politically expedient to strike coins bearing just the name of 
Tripoli. Plus, ties with Toulouse were no longer very strong nor de- 
sirable. 

Since there are so many examples found in the 16 hoards, it may 
be assumed that the coins were struck over a long period of time. 


The Moneta Coppers 

The rulers of Tripoli struck another type of copper which has the 
inscription RAYMUNDI COMITIS/MONETA TRIPOLIS. 

This inscription bears the name of Raymond, but it is difficult to 
decide to which of the four Raymonds the copper belongs. 

Both de Saulcy?? and Schlumberger” believe that since the copper 
is unlike any of the other coins bearing the legend CIVITAS 
TRIPOLIS, the coin must be an earlier issue, probably belonging to 
Raymond II. 

Sabine*‘ assigns the coins to an even earlier issue (circa 1102- 
1109), and assumes MONETA TRIPOLIS implies that Tripoli was 
not in the hands of the Crusaders when these coins were struck. 

It is difficult to accept any of the above arguments. 

If these coins were struck as early as 1102, then it would have to 
be assumed that a mint existed at this early date, and that the coins 
were struck before the city was captured. A highly unlikely possibil- 
ity. 


20 René Grousset, The Epic of the Crusaders (New York, 1970), p. 123. 
21 Setton, Vol. I, p. 536. 

22 De Saulcy, p. 50. 

23 Schlumberger, p. 102 and pl. IV, Nos. 9-15. 

24 Sabine, pp. 74, 105. 
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It is true the legend differs from the other coins of Tripoli, but this 
does not necessarily indicate that the coins were struck before all 
the other issues. 

The sixteen hoards contain 18 coppers of horse and cross type, 43 
of Moneta type, and 80 of Raymond III coppers. The hoard evidence 
thus indicates that the Moneta coppers could not have been an early 
issue and were most likely struck after the horse and cross types. 

History tells us that Raymond III was held captive from 1164 to 
1173. During this time, Tripoli was under the protection of King 
Amalric of Jerusalem. Indeed, Raymond designated Amalric as re- 
gent” and, during Raymond’s detention, Amalric held the bailage of 
Tripoli. Under these circumstances, it is reasonable to consider that 
the Moneta coppers were struck during Raymond’s captivity. 

The design on the coins, four annulets at the four arms of the 
cross, may have been patterned after the 10th and 11th-century 
coins of the counts of Angouléme.”® 


RAYMOND IV OF TRIPOLI (1187-1189?) 


One of the most intriguing and difficult problems facing the nu- 
mismatist is the existence of deniers of the type struck during the 
reign of Bohemond IV and bearing the name of Raymond. To make 
matters worse, the historical evidence is confusing. 

There are two important contemporary sources dealing with the 
events in the Latin Orient during the life of Raymond III. By far the 
most reliable source is William of Tyre, but his history ends in 1184, 
three years before the death of Raymond III. 

The second source, dealing with the last years of Raymond’s life, 
is titled, “The Continuation of William of Tyre.” It is written in old 
French and the author is unknown, but is thought to be Ernoul, the 
squire of Balian of Ibelin. The work is written in the style of an 
eyewitness account. The earliest manuscripts date from the begin- 


25 Setton, Vol. I, p. 551. 
26 Poey d’Avant, p. 51, pl. LVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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ning of the 18th century.?7 Modern historians have accepted the 
version given by Eracles.* 

According to Eracles, when Bohemond III of Tripoli realized he 
was near death and had no heir to defend his country, he asked his 
friend and relative, Bohemond III of Antioch, to send his eldest son, 
Raymond, to Tripoli to rule the city. Raymond was the godson of 
Bohemond of Tripoli, had earlier fought beside Bohemond of Tripoli 
at Hattin and had accompanied Bohemond to Tripoli. 

Eracles also states that Bohemond of Antioch declined to send 
Raymond, whom he needed to defend Antioch, and instead, sent a 
younger son, Bohemond, to Tripoli. The dying count was forced to 
accept Bohemond’s decision. He turned over all rights to young 
Bohemond and ordered that homage be paid him. 

This passage from Eracles has led modern numismatists to accept 
categorically that Bohemond, the younger son of Bohemond III of 
Antioch, succeeded Raymond III and that there was no such ruler as 
a Raymond IV of Tripoli and hence no coinage can be attributed to 
him.” 

In contrast, both de Saulecy and Schlumberger* accept the rule of 
Raymond IV and assign to him the star deniers bearing the name of 
Raymond. 

It is also interesting that the editors of RHC*! agree that a Ray- 
mond IV did rule Tripoli, but this opinion is based on the writings of 
du Cange** written in 1678. 

The Armenian historian, Hetoum,** writing in 1296, states that 
the son of Bohemond (meaning Raymond), count of Tripoli, died in 
the year of the Armenian era 650, or between 1202 and 1203. 


27 M. W. Baldwin, Raymond III of Tripoli and the Fall of Jerusalem (Princeton, 
1936), pp. 162-163. 

28 See above, note 4, p. 72. 

29D. M. Metcalf, Coinage of the Crusades and the Latin East (London, 1983); see 
also Sabine. 

30 De Saulcy, p. 53; Schlumberger, p. 102. 

31 See above, note 4, p. 72 footnote. 

32 Du Cange, Les familles d’Outre-Mer (Paris, 1869), p. 484. 

33 Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arméniens, Vol. II (Paris, 
1906), p. 480. 
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Other modern historians** merely quote the passage appearing in 
Eracles, without passing judgment on the succession of Raymond IV 
as count of Tripoli. 

Baldwin*® summarizes the existing evidence and points out that 
there is no document bearing the name of Raymond IV. Also he 
states that the earliest document issued by Bohemond IV as count 
of Tripoli bears the date 1189. 


Coinage of Raymond IV 

While historical evidence is not entirely convincing, one cannot 
overlook the possibility that there may have been someone named 
Raymond IV and that this person may have ruled Tripoli for a short 
period. 

Certainly the deniers clearly reading RAIMUNDUS must belong 
to him rather than Raymond III, whose coinage has an entirely dif- 
ferent design. The fact that the Raymond deniers are rare merely 
indicates they were issued over a short time, possibly two years. 

The hoard evidence is also in favor of the existence of a Raymond 
IV. In the 16 hoards, three billons definitely read: RAIMUNDUS. 
Four others have the same legend, but are written with an “R” that 
looks like an open “B’”. 

The attribution of these Raymond IV deniers to Raymond III** is 
unacceptable to this writer. It should be remembered that Raymond 
III was a prisoner for nine years, from 1164 to 1173, and that he 
died in 1187. If these issues were struck during the last 14 years of 
his life, then surely there would have been many more surviving 
specimens. Also, there was no reason for Raymond III to issue a new 
design of coin after his release from captivity. He was not a rich 
man. Others had to raise money for his release. Under these condi- 
tions, it is difficult to accept that he was able to design and issue a 
new type of denier. 

Numismatic evidence supports the historical and hoard data. 
Raymond IV deniers are usually well-struck and in better condition 


34 Runciman, Vol. II, p. 470; Setton, Vol. II, p. 526; Grousset, Vol. II, p. 824. 
36 Baldwin, p. 138. 
36 Sabine, p. 103; Metcalf, pp. 44-49, pl. 15. 
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than those bearing the name Bohemond. It should be remembered 
that kings of Armenia often began their coinage with fine issues, 
but, as time went on, the quality of the workmanship declined so 
that the later issues were generally poor in style and fabric. 

This argument may be used in the case of Crusader coins. The 
coins of Raymond, struck over a short time, were very well struck. 
Raymond’s younger brother, Bohemond IV, ruled Tripoli for a much 
longer time. As time went on, less and less attention was paid to the 
coinage quality. Thus, many of the later Bohemond deniers are 
poorly struck. 

The origin of the design of the eight-pointed star is also of inter- 
est. Schlumberger claims the star is merely a degeneration of the 
star-and-crescent motif.*” 


BOHEMOND IV, COUNT OF TRIPOLI (1189-1233), 
PRINCE OF ANTIOCH (1213-1233) 


There is some question about the actual date Bohemond IV as- 
sumed the title of count of Tripoli, but he did rule that city until his 
death in March of 1233. His father, Bohemond III of Antioch, died 
in 1201. When Bohemond IV’s brother, Raymond of Antioch, died in 
1213, Bohemond became ruler of Antioch as well as Tripoli. Taking 
over rule in Antioch was not easy for Bohemond, but eventually, he 
gained control of the city.*® 

Bohemond was a capable man and even his enemies admired his 
refined ways and learning as a lawyer. He was an adept diplomat 
and managed to profit from the crusade of Frederick and consolidate 
his position. Although the 10-year peace treaty signed by Emperor 
Frederick did not apply to Bohemond’s holdings, this treaty brought 
a breathing spell to the Christian principalities of the East. 


37 Schlumberger, p. 104. 

38 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “A Unique Billon of Levon I of Cilician Armenia and Its 
Historical Significance,” Numismatic Chronicle, Seventh Series, Vol. VII (1967), pp. 
189-197, pl. XIV; also in SNS [I], pp. 103-112. 
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Coinage of Bohemond IV 

Bohemond was in charge of Tripoli for over 40 years and he struck 
deniers in his name. The lack of coppers of similar design would 
lead us to believe the castle-type coppers, of which many survive, 
continued to be circulating as “types immobilisés.” 

Neither de Saulcy nor Schlumberger expresses a definite opinion 
on the coinage of the late Bohemonds. 

Sabine*®® gives the star deniers with the legend RAMUNDUS 
COMS/CIVITAS TRIPOLIS to Raymond III, and BAMUNDUS 
COMS/CIVITAS TRIPOLIS to Bohemond IV (1187-1233). 

There is a similarity in type, styling, and legend, indicating one 
coin follows the other. However, the very small number of surviving 
specimens in the 16 hoards shows that the Bamundus deniers were 
only initial issues, struck for a short time. 

The large number of deniers with the legend BAMUND COMS/ 
CIVITAS TRIPOL must be given to Bohemond IV who ruled for a 
long period of time. His coinage is represented by the badly struck 
deniers which have three dots in the first quarter of the cross. 


BOHEMOND V (1233-1252) 


Bohemond V succeeded his father. He was not a strong man and 
was disliked by the Commune of Antioch. He inherited Antioch, a 
city impoverished by wars and open to constant incursions by the 
Moslems. Commerce had declined greatly and Antioch was sepa- 
rated from Tripoli by a territory—Latakia and Jebata—occupied by 
the Moslems.*° 

In contrast, his county of Tripoli was in close contact with the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, had a prosperous port and was flourishing. 
In addition, Tripoli had excellent defenses. 


Coinage of Bohemond V 
It is difficult to speculate on the coinage of the last three Bo- 
hemonds. There is an abundance of deniers with three dots in the 


39 Sabine, p. 103. 
40 Runciman, Vol. II, p. 207. 
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first quarter of the cross, and these may have been struck by 
Bohemond V, since the legend is changed from BAMUNDUS COMS 
/CIVITAS TRIPOLIS to BAMUND COMS/CIVITAS TRIPOL. If the 
latter legend is assigned to Bohemond V, then we must agree that 
few deniers were struck during the 43-year reign of Bohemond IV. 

A compromise can be made by assuming the latter coins were is- 
sued by Bohemond IV and continued to be struck during the reign of 
succeeding Bohemonds, just as the castle-type coppers continued to 
be issued until the extinction of the county. 

More definite attributions can be made only with the discovery of 
hoards and other evidence. 


BOHEMOND VI (1252-1275) 


Bohemond VI was 15 when his father died. He began his rule un- 
der his Italian mother’s regency. King Louis IX of France was in the 
East and assisted Bohemond in gaining full control of his principal- 
ity. 

Louis saw the weak position of the Crusader holdings and under- 
stood the necessity of strengthening existing forces. 

Cilician Armenia was the major force in the region and, in 1254, 
Louis arranged the marriage of Bohemond to Sibylla, daughter of 
Hetoum I (1226-1270) of Armenia. The Armenian king agreed to 
take the responsibility of defending Antioch, so that, in effect, Bo- 
hemond became the vassal of Hetoum. 

Political necessity required the cooperation of Armenia and 
Antioch. Hetoum’s predecessor had attempted and failed to bring 
Antioch into the orbit of Armenia, but Louis’ actions brought about 
a successful alliance. 

Subsequent events show that Bohemond repeatedly was at his fa- 
ther-in-law’s side in the alliances in the Latin East. 

Hetoum had established a close alliance with the Mongols. When 
the Mongol leader, Hulagu, captured Aleppo, Hetoum received some 
of the lands captured by the Seljuks and Latakia was returned to 
Bohemond with some adjacent territories. 
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In 1260, when Hulagu and his Mongol warriors entered Damas- 
cus, the forces of Hetoum and Bohemond were with him. When 
Hetoum visited Hulagu in 1264, Bohemond accompanied him. 

The tide was soon to turn. 

Under the able leadership of Baibars, the Mamluks fought back, 
Armenian and Mongol forces held off the Mamluk resistance, but, in 
1265, after much fighting, the towns of Haifa and Arsuf fell to 
Baibars. 

The Mongol Khan Hulagu died in 1265 and Abagha succeeded 
him. Baibars vigorously continued his attacks and managed to 
capture several Christian holdings. 

In 1266, the Mamluks entered Cilician Armenia. Anticipating the 
coming danger, Hetoum hurried to the court of Abagha to ask for 
assistance. 

On August 24, 1266, the Mamluk forces decisively defeated the 
outnumbered Armenians and devastated the towns of Cilician Ar- 
menia. Hetoum returned with a small Mongol force to find his 
country in ruins, one of his sons killed in battle, and his heir taken 
to Egypt in captivity. 

It was a blow from which Cilician Armenia never recovered. 

In 1267, Baibars tried unsuccessfully to capture Acre. But the fol- 
lowing year, he appeared in front of the walls of Antioch. He ordered 
a second army to the Syrian Gates to prevent any help from 
Armenia. 

Bohemond was in Tripoli. The undermanned garrison of Antioch 
was unable to withstand the full assault. The city fell on May 18, 
1268, and was nearly destroyed. 

The rich were able to ransom themselves, but many notables were 
put to the sword. The loss of Antioch was a severe blow and her- 
alded the end of the Crusader East. 

Bohemond, realizing the weakness of his position, sued for peace. 
Baibars felt secure insofar as the Frankish states were concerned, 
but he feared a new Mongol assault. He granted a 10-year truce to 
Bohemond. By then, no inland fortresses remained in Christian 
hands. 

A new crusading force arrived at Acre on May 9, 1271, under the 
leadership of Edward, son of Henry III of England. He at once 
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sought the assistance of the Mongols, but was able to receive only a 
force of 10,000 horsemen. 

At the same time, there was talk that the powerful Charles of 
Anjou was planning a crusade. Baibars attempted to have Edward 
assassinated. The plan failed, but Edward was seriously wounded. 

A truce for 10 years and 10 months was signed on May 22, 1272. 
Edward returned to England to find himself king. 

Thus the Christian principalities obtained a breathing spell. 

Bohemond VI died on May 11, 1275. 


Coinage of Bohemond VI 

It remains uncertain whether Bohemond struck any deniers dur- 
ing his reign. One might surmise that the striking of old deniers 
continued along with the issue of castle-type coppers. 

The existence of the handsome silver gros and half-gros must be- 
long to the reign of Bohemond and his successor. These silver pieces 
are similar to the gros tournois which appeared during the reign of 
Louis IX in 1266. It thus appears that the Bohemond gros were 
struck after that date. 

The gros tournois appears in finds from the East.*! It is likely that 
when King Louis arrived from Egypt, the coins were placed in 
circulation and became popular. Bohemond VI and VII struck simi- 
lar coins in their name for circulation. Since the ones bearing the in- 
scription BOEMUNDUS COMES SEPTIMUS must be given to Bo- 
hemond VII, the others bearing no “SEPTIMUS” can reasonably be 
attributed to Bohemond VI. 


BOHEMOND VII (1274-1287) 


When his father died, Bohemond was 14. King Hugh, as the next 
adult heir, claimed regency. 

Bohemond’s mother, Princess Dowager Sibylla of Armenia, how- 
ever, assumed office at once. When Hugh arrived in Tripoli to take 


41 See above, note 1. 
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over the regency of Bohemond, he found the boy had been sent to 
the court of his uncle, Levon III of Armenia. 

Over the years, the Templars of Jerusalem opposed Sibylla. When 
Bohemond VII, no longer a minor, arrived in Tripoli to assume con- 
trol of the government, he faced the opposition of the order. Eventu- 
ally he was forced to wage a terrible fight with the Templars. 

In 1281, the Mongol armies, assisted by Georgian forces and the 
troops of Levon III of Armenia, advanced into Syria, laying waste to 
many towns along the way. In the battle of Homs, the Mongol 
leader, Timur, was wounded and retreated. Levon had to fight his 
way out of battle. 

Bitter rivalries and animosities in Christendom made united ef- 
forts impossible. Aside from the Franks, the Venetians, Pisans, and 
Genoese were always at each other’s throats for commercial gains. 

Europe itself could not manage to unite with the Mongols to op- 
pose the Mamluks. The cause of the Outremer was lost because of 
negligence and pettiness of rulers of the West. 


Coinage of Bohemond VII 

Again it is uncertain whether any denier were struck during the 
reign of this ruler. Possibly the castle-type coppers were issued as 
petty coinage and perhaps the six-pointed denier was issued by this 
last count of Tripoli. 

Certainly the beautiful gros and demi-gros bearing the legend 
BOEMUNDUS COMES SEPTIMUS belong to him. 

A few of these silvers have been found in the hoards proving they 
circulated alongside common deniers and coppers in the Latin 
East.” 


42 Originally published in Revue Belge de Numismatique, Vol. CXXXIV (1988), pp. 
107-127. 
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TRIPOLI COINS 
In Sixteen Crusader Hoards*? 
Hoard Raymond II Raymond III (1152-1187) Raymond IV Bohemond IV 
Minority Ruler Captivity 
1137-1152 1152-58 1158-64 1164-73 1187-89 1189-1232 
1173-87 
Lamb & Castle Star & Moneta Eight pt. Eight pt. 
Cross Crescent Star Star 
Schl. IV-8 Schl. IV Schl. IV Schl. IV-3. Schl. IV-16 = Schl. IV-17 
9-15 47 
Fig. 1 Fig.2-3 Fig.4 Fig.5 Fig.6 Fig. 7 Fig. 8 
Qu Qu Bil. Cu Cu Bil. Bil. 

1 te) 5 0 1 te) 0 6 
2 fe) 1 fe) 0 1 t¢) 1 
3 fe) 9 0 5 5 1 0 
4 2 33 | 6 4 1 i| 
5 3 14 (0) 7 3 (0) 1 
6 0 2 (¢) 1 (¢) 1 (0) 
7 3 34 8 8 7 te) 4 
8 2 21 1 8 5 (0) 5 
9 0 29 0 8 1 t@) (0) 
10 9 10 10) 4 (0) (¢) 2 
11 2 9 1 4 2 (0) 1 
12 4 26 1 ll 6 0 2 
13 (0) 18 10) 8 6 1 2 
14 1 10) 5 (0) 1 2 
15 (0) 5 ce) 1 (0) 2 3 
16 (0) 10 Oo 5 3 (0) 3 
18 225 12 80 43 a 33 


43 The numbers refer to plates and numbers of Schlumberger. 


MINTS AND MONEY, ARMENIAN 
(Plate 22) 


Historically, Armenia is the land encompassed by the Caspian, 
Mediterranean, and Black seas. Because of its geographical posi- 
tion, it has repeatedly been invaded by the forces of powerful em- 
pires, and it has had few periods of total independence. This fact 
helps explain why monetary circulation in Armenia has been domi- 
nated by the coinage of Persians, Romans, Arabs, Byzantines, and, 
more recently, Turks and Russians. During Armenia’s independent 
intervals, however, its rulers struck coins that are quite distinctive 
and possess considerable artistic merit. 

The earliest extant coins were in copper and were issued by the 
rulers of Sophene and Commagene in southwest Armenia during 
the third and second centuries before Christ. Only recently has a 
classification of the coinage of this period been published. 

The next dynastic rulers were the Artaxiads, whose reign lasted 
200 years (ca. 189 B.C. to ca. A.D. 6). One of their kings, Tigran II 
the Great (95-ca. 55 B.C.), established a powerful state extending 
from the Caspian to the Mediterranean seas. With the capture of 
Antioch and other territories inhabited by Greeks, Armenian 
coinage came to be greatly influenced by Greek traditions. 

Artaxiad coins are quite distinctive. In almost all cases the ob- 
verse bears the image of the king, turned right, diademed, and 
wearing the ornate five-pointed Armenian tiara, edged with pearls. 
The tiara is normally decorated with an eight-rayed star placed be- 
tween two eagles that are back to back, but with their heads turned 
to each other. This design appears in modified forms on the smaller 
copper coins of the later kings. On the reverse are a variety of im- 
ages, including various deities and animals; these images often re- 
flect the influence of the coinage of the Seleucids. The legends are in 
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Greek as the coins were struck before the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet. 

The Artaxiad coins are rare and only recently have been subjected 
to systematic study. In the early years of the kingdom, the coinage 
consisted of silver tetradrachms and drachms, along with various 
denominations of copper and bronze. There are no known gold coins 
of the Artaxiads. With the gradual weakening of the kingdom from 
its continuous wars against Rome, the coinage eventually became 
limited to copper. In addition to the mint in Antioch, where Tigran 
the Great struck a large number of coins, a mint probably existed in 
the main capital city of Artashat (Artaxata); there may also have 
been one in Tigranakerta, where Tigran the Great had his capital 
for a number of years. A limited number of coins were also struck in 
Damascus. 

The ancient Armenians were mountaineers and warriors—com- 
merce was not their main occupation. For this reason, perhaps, ex- 
tensive coinage was not undertaken. Various hoard studies indicate 
that even during the period of the Artaxiads, Greek and Roman 
coins were in circulation in Armenia. 

During the millennium following the fall of the Artaxiads, Ar- 
menia was politically under the influence of various foreign powers. 
From the fifth to the seventh century Armenia was dominated by 
the Persians, and it appears that some mints were maintained, but 
a definitive investigation of the coins actually struck in Armenia 
during this period has yet to be made. The Arabs, who dominated 
Armenia from the seventh to the ninth century, struck numerous 
coins bearing the name Armenia or the name of a city in Armenia. 
The Byzantines, who ruled over parts of Armenia for long periods, 
apparently did not maintain mints in these territories. Finally, the 
Turkish invaders who established themselves in Armenia in the 
eleventh century, and the Mongols who followed them in the thir- 
teenth, struck coins bearing the name of the mint and the rulers. 

Curiously, in the second half of the eleventh century, a minor 
ruler in Caucasian Armenia issued coins in Armenian bearing his 
name. The circumstances under which Kiurike of Lori-Tashir struck 
these coins are not clear. 
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After the conquest of their homeland by the Seljuk Turks, the 
Armenians were able to establish their rule in Cilicia and maintain 
it for 300 years (1080-1375). The early princes struck a limited 
number of copper coins; but with the coronation of Prince Leo 
(Levon) as king in 1198/1199, an enlarged mint was organized in the 
capital city of Sis, and another in Tarsus. Many coins were issued in 
silver and copper, and ceremonial pieces were struck in gold. 
Succeeding kings continued striking silver and copper coins in 
impressive numbers, indicating the commercial vitality of the na- 
tion. The most important type of silver coin, called tram, originally 
weighed about three grams and was high in silver content. In the 
later period of the kingdom, the silver coinage was debased, and a 
new type of coin, known as takvorin, was introduced. The copper 
coins were mainly in three denominations—tank, kardez, and pogh. 
The coinage of Cilician Armenia has been carefully researched dur- 
ing the past few decades. 

The developing interest in Armenian coins in the past thirty years 
has resulted in a better understanding of the coinage of Armenia 
and an increase in the number that have found their way into col- 
lections where they can be studied. In 1960, the number of 
Armenian coins in various public and private collections was esti- 
mated to be 12,000. That number today exceeds 60,000 and is ex- 
pected to grow in the coming years.! 
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MINTING TECHNIQUE IN CILICIAN ARMENIA 
(Plates 23-25) 


Numismatists* are obliged to study not only the value of coins, 
their weights, and the names of the kings who issued them, but also 
related questions such as the purity of their metal, the extent of 
their circulation, and so forth. It is also important and interesting to 
study the methods which were used at various times to strike coins. 
This article is devoted to an examination of minting techniques 
which were used in medieval Cilician Armenia. 

The art of striking coins is very ancient. It is generally accepted 
that eight centuries before Christ, for the first time, the kings of 
Lydia in Asia Minor impressed pieces of pure silver and gold metal 
of specified weight with their seals, and assigned to them accepted 
values for commerce. These pieces began to be used as money, and 
were exchanged for goods. The Greek historians Xenophanes (6th- 
5th century B.C.) and Herodotus (484-425 B.C.) wrote about this 
and mention the coins of King Croesus of Lydia. We also see older 
pieces of gold and silver which have defined weights and bear the 
stamp of merchants, showing that these pieces were used like 
money in commerce. In even more ancient times, as can be read in 
Bible, specific weights of silver or gold were given in exchange for 
goods. 

Striking of coins began in Lydia because that country was ad- 
vanced commercially and also had gold and silver mines within its 
borders. By stamping his seal on a specified weight of pure metal, a 
king could promote daily commerce and open a rich source of rev- 
enue for himself or his government. The value of the metal in a coin 


“ Editor’s Note: Dr. Bedoukian originally wrote this article for Handes Amsorya, 
Vol. LXXVII (April-June 1963), Nos. 4-6, pp. 247-264. It was translated into English 
by Levon A. Saryan. A few revisions and updates are reflected in the footnotes. 
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was almost always less than the value of pure silver or gold, thereby 
securing an important profit for the minter. 

Coin minting spread quickly through the Mediterranean lands. 
There are thousands of gold and silver coins from this period which 
have great historical and artistic value. On some of the most ancient 
coins we can see on one side the picture of an animal (generally rep- 
resenting the deity of the minting city), and on the reverse side a 
punch mark. Often these are plain metallic pieces and not always 
circular (see Figure 1 which shows a 7th century B.C. gold coin of 
Phocea). Later, coins were struck with pictures on both sides. Grad- 
ually, inscriptions were also added to the coins. The most attractive 
Greek coins were struck between 480 B.C. until the time of Alexan- 
der the Great in 330 B.C. Alexander spread the practice of coinage 
in the East and struck millions of silver and also gold coins to pay 
his armies. At this period, we see the king’s portrait and also his 
name inscribed on the coins. This custom continued with various 
changes for many centuries. The ancient Greeks, being an aestheti- 
cally-minded people, paid special attention to the artistic appear- 
ance of their money. With few exceptions (one of these being the 
very large Roman aes bronze coinage), ancient coins like modern 
coins were struck. That is, coins were made using a pair of dies and 
a hammer, rather than cast. 

The manufacture of coins required the preparation of dies, which 
in turn required highly skilled engravers and especially expertise in 
metal working. Several coinage dies from the Greek period have 
reached us. These are made of copper containing 18 to 22 percent 
tin (thus a bronze), which is a hard alloy composition appropriate 
for coinage. Modern coinage dies are prepared from steel, but in 
ancient times, the requisite means for making steel was not avail- 
able. 

To prepare the dies, artists first made the engraving or intaglio, 
just as jewels were prepared. To prepare dies in hard metal re- 
quired long work by engravers. To make this time-consuming and 
expensive effort as simple as possible, several “working” dies were 
prepared from single “mother” die. The mother die was first 
engraved with the same relief as a coin. Working dies prepared from 
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this were negatives, like an impression in sealing wax. Thus, sev- 
eral working dies would be struck in soft metal from the hard metal 
mother die. The working dies were then hardened by tempering. In 
this way, several thousand coins could be struck from one die. If the 
working dies were sometimes unsatisfactory, with little effort they 
could be re-engraved to improve their quality. Sometimes, the result 
of this re-engraving can be seen on the coins. 

The coins of ancient Greece, Persia, Rome, and also coins of the 
time of Tigranes the Great, were made in this manner. By studying 
these coins in detail, it can be seen that the artisans used equip- 
ment similar to a magnifying glass when engraving the dies. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, this art was largely forgotten 
and lost in Western Europe. For this reason, European coins struck 
the Middle Ages cannot be compared to the beautiful coins of an- 
cient times. To make their work easier, medieval moneyers made 
their coins flatter and thinner, such that the design and lettering 
have very little depth compared to ancient pieces. Since the art of 
gravure had also declined, die-cutters also began to use punches 
with straight or curved lines to prepare coinage dies. Thus, instead 
of engraving the design and inscription, medieval coiners hit the 
punches with a hammer to inscribe the king’s image and letters on 
the dies. Many dies from medieval times have reached us, and also 
some documents, which illustrate the art of coinage as practiced in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 

During Roman times, dies were firmly immobilized with the use of 
tongs. The metallic blank was placed between the upper and lower 
dies and the opposite end of the upper die was struck under the 
blow of a hammer to make the coin. The orientation of the obverse 
and reverse faces were always fixed relative to each other. Roman 
coinage instruments from a first century monument can be seen in 
Figure 2. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the metal obverse die (called the 
anvil die) was placed in a wooden block. The reverse die was placed 
in a metal trussel (see Figure 3 which illustrates the metal parts). 
The blanks were placed on the anvil die, the trussel was placed on 
the top, and the coin was then struck under a strong hammer blow. 
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In this arrangement, the orientation of the obverse and reverse dies 
relative to each other was variable, as can be seen on Roupenian 
coins. 

We know for a fact that under the hammer blows the trussel 
(which was the moving die) would wear out much more quickly than 
the anvil die. By studying ancient coins carefully, we can see that 
five, ten, and sometimes even twenty trussels would wear out before 
the anvil die became unusable. For thinner medieval coins, at least 
two trussel dies would wear out for each anvil die. Dies which have 
been discovered confirm this fact.1* 

After speaking about the engraving and use of dies, we must con- 
sider the material from which the coins were made and the method 
used to prepare the blanks. 

In ancient times, metal working was an important and developed 
craft, because of its necessity in everyday life as well as in war. It 
was known that silver could be added to gold, and copper added to 
silver, to make acceptable alloys for coinage. These alloys had suffi- 
cient hardness to be durable, but were soft enough to take the im- 
pression of the dies when struck under the pressure of hammer. 

During the Middle Ages, the metal was beaten into sheets of the 
required thickness. Then, special shears or scissors were used to cut 
out circular blanks. These blanks were of uniform weight and kept 
to narrow tolerances. Blanks were placed on the anvil die and the 
trussel set above. With strong strikes of hammer, the blank became 
a coin. In France, on the column of St. Georges de Bocherville in 
Normandy, we can see a 12th century depiction of a moneyer, 
which—although not drawn to correct scale—shows the blank, and 
the coinage method (Figure 4). 

In Figure 6, we see a drawing of a medieval mint workshop taken 
from a 16th century manuscript illustrating the associated tasks in- 
volved in coin production. In the upper left corner is a furnace 
where the metal to be used was purified. The bearded man is 
weighing the gold or silver which has been brought to him for 


la A pair of dies from Cilician Armenia has been recently discovered and published. 
See M. E. Karapetian and H. V. Sarkissian, “The Dies of Zabel-Hetoum Tram,” ANJ, 
Vol. X (1984), pp. 24-28, and plate II which shows a photograph of the dies. 
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coinage. It is apparent that he keeps the accounts in the ledger 
placed on the table before him. The man in the center is beating the 
metal into a sheet of the desired thickness. In the lower left, the 
metal is being clipped with shears and made into blanks. Prepared 
blanks are kept in the dish. In the lower right, the coiner is making 
coins by striking the blanks between the dies individually with blow 
of a hammer, while his assistant is placing blanks on the anvil die. 
Finished coins are collected in a bowl in the extreme lower right, 
then probably counted before being placed in the strong box located 
on the center floor. 

From medieval Europe, we have a considerable number of tools, 
coins, and documents which provide a clear picture not only of 
coinage but also of the number of coins issued each year and the 
names of the mint directors. The mint directors were responsible to 
the king for the purity of gold or silver, for the number of coins 
struck, and for their artistic quality. 

After the fall of the Cilician Armenian kingdom, the barbarous 
conquerors destroyed not only the records of the royal archive but 
also their materials relating to the nation’s life. This does not mean 
that it is impossible to study coin making in Cilician Armenia. 
Thousands of coins have reached us which speak clearly about 
Armenian coinage art. There are also some European documents 
which provide information on this subject. 

The Armenians were caught between and influenced by the 
Byzantine and Arab civilizations, and of course learned and bene- 
fited from their high accomplishments in the field of coinage. After 
the arrival of the Crusaders, the Armenians also came into contact 
with technology in Europe. Thus it was not difficult for the 
Armenians to absorb and apply coinage methods. 

We do no know exactly when the Armenians in Cilicia first began 
to strike coins. They had long since ceased to have their own coins 
and were accustomed to using the money of the Byzantine Empire 
or the Arabs. In Europe, even feudal princes sometimes struck 
coins, so that when the Crusaders arrived in the East, they began 
according to European custom to strike their own coins. Perhaps the 
Armenian barons followed the Crusader example. The Armenians 
did not regard themselves as inferior to the Crusaders, and occas- 
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ionally used their wealth and strength to demonstrate their impor- 
tance. 

Four types of copper coins have reached us antedating Prince 
Levon II (1187-1198). Of these, one cannot be read well enough to 
allow an attribution.! Another is fairly thick in fabric and may be a 
medal rather than a coin.? The two remaining are authentic coins 
bearing the name of Toros’ which probably belong to different 
princes of that name. Since we have a Prince Toros who reigned be- 
tween 1099-1129, it is not improbable that the Cilician princes be- 
gan to strike coins during that time. The Crusaders were striking 
coins during the same period.** 

From Prince Levon II there are 10 known examples of a copper 
coin which have reached us,‘but after Levon was crowned King 
Levon I in 1198, there began a rich royal series which lasted until 
the end of the kingdom in 1375. 

Since the material available from the baronial period is so scarce, 
this article pertains mostly to the royal period which began in 1198. 
If we study these coins carefully, we see that they were made using 
the methods described above. 

We do not know exactly the circumstances under which King 
Levon I began the royal coinage. Smith® proposes that the original 
dies for Levon’s coins were prepared in Germany at the order of 
Henry VI, from whom Levon received the royal title. This is not ac- 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962), p. 129, coin 
No. 2. All references are to the first edition of this work, hereafter abbreviated CCA. 

2 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 129, No. 3. 

3 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 129, Nos. 1 and 3. 

34 Since the publication of this article in 1963, several additional coins struck by 
the princes of Cilician Armenia have come to light. These were discussed by the 
author in “A Rare Copper Coin of Baron Roupen II (1175-1187) of Cilician Armenia” 
in ANJ, Vol. XVII (1991), pp. 49-51. To date, we have coins from five of the eight 
princes who ruled Cilician Armenia between 1080-1198. It is not impossible that 
coins of the other princes may some day come to light. 

4 Bedoukian, CCA, pp. 129-130, No. 4. 

5 H. R. Smith, “A Meeting of the East and West,” Semitic and Oriental Studies, 
University of California Publications of Semitic Philology, Vol. XI (1951), pp. 423- 
427. 
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ceptable for several reasons: firstly, coinage art at that time was 
more advanced in the East and there was no need to import dies 
from Europe; secondly, Levon already had a mint established during 
the baronial period; and third, the dies of Armenian coins are en- 
graved as opposed to being prepared with a punch which was the 
practice then in Europe. It is true that the obverses of Levon’s silver 
trams look like the uniface bracteates of Henry VI, but this similar- 
ity was intentional; the reverses of Levon’s trams were completely 
original. Also, there are no traces of foreign craftsmanship on these 
coins, and contrary to Basmadjian’s opinion,® all of the letters are 
Armenian, although sometimes they are not engraved perfectly and 
may superficially resemble Latin letters. The die-cutters may not 
have known how to read or write, since during those days literacy 
was generally limited to the clergy and upper classes while the 
common people were illiterate. Possibly for that reason we see sev- 
eral examples of upside down letters, half letters, half completed 
letters, and letters that have been altered. These are simply the re- 
sult of deficiencies in knowledge and craftsmanship. 

To prepare coinage dies, the artisan engravers of Cilicia (as else- 
where) first found the center of the die surface and then using a 
compass drew two concentric circles. Then, within the first circle, 
the king’s picture was engraved. In between the two circles, the in- 
scription was carved. The dots of the circles were added afterward, 
taking care not to touch the design. We can understand more clearly 
how this process worked by examining some coins in detail. 

If we look at the artistic double tram’ of Levon I, it can be seen 
that the obverse inscription LEVON TAKAVOR AMENAYN 
HAYOTs (LbhNL CUGURNAL UUGLUL3L 2U,38N8) is struck with a 
fairly new die, since the design, inscription, and dot borders are 
strong and only slightly worn (Figure 7). The center of the circle 
made by the compass is still apparent in the center of the king’s 
garment. The depiction of the king is very realistic; each dot is care- 
fully formed on the die and the dots are evenly spaced from each 


§ Karapet J. Basmadjian, Numismatique générale de l’Arménie (Venice, 1936), p. 
144 (in Armenian). 
7 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 132, No. 17. 
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other. Also, care is taken to be sure that the circle formed by the 
dots does not touch the king’s image. The letters are formed care- 
fully and artistically, and it is obvious that they are engraved. 
Punched letters would not have the same completeness and attrac- 
tiveness, but would appear more like the letters in Figure 5, taken 
from a 12th century French coin, which is composed by joining 
punches together to form letters. It is also worth pointing out that 
the letter “O” (N) in Hayots (2U,8N8) is slightly narrowed because of 
the lack of space. If the “O” letters had been made with a punch, all 
would have the same dimensions, but on this coin the three obverse 
“O” letters each differ slightly in size and appearance. 

The reverse of the double tram is much more worn, signifying that 
the die used to strike the coin (the trussel which is hit by the ham- 
mer) was already worn considerably. The circle of dots has in some 
places merged to form a line. Also, the art of the inscription differs 
from that on the obverse; the reverse “A” (U,) letters are completely 
different in style from those appearing on the obverse. It is thus ev- 
ident that different engravers were responsible for each side. It is 
also apparent that the blank has cracked under the pressure of 
hammer blows; this can be seen on the obverse between the letters 
“Kk” (G) and “N” (vu). It can also be seen that the coin, having been 
cut by hand, is not perfectly circular, and for this reason, on the 
reverse beneath the feet of the lion, parts of some of the letters 
remain off the edge of the flan. When the coin was struck, the hand- 
held trussel was slightly tilted, leaving letters near the lion’s head 
stronger and deeper in relief than those near the paws. From the 
coin’s specific gravity we learn that the coin contains more than 92 
percent silver, with the remainder being copper. In this way, from 
the careful examination of one coin, we can learn much about the 
art of coin manufacture. 

Let us examine a regular tram of Levon I (Figure 8). We can see 
that both sides are well preserved and that both sides are struck 
with new dies.’ The inscription and devices are very clear and the 
central point made by the compass is clearly apparent on both sides. 


8 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 209, No. 657. 
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The observer might easily object that the working dies made from 
the mother die should have a central point in relief, corresponding 
to the indentation made by the point of the compass. Coins struck 
from the working dies should have a depression, rather than a 
raised point. This can be seen on a few well-made coins. 

To answer this objection, we must accept that coins with this 
point (in relief) were either struck with the mother dies or with 
working dies that had been re-engraved, and in the course of re- 
engraving had been reworked using the compass. On the coins 
(although this is not very clear in the illustration) the line beneath 
the dots can be quite clearly seen. Obviously, the king and his crown 
were engraved first and then the dotted circles were added, other- 
wise they would touch each other. It is also apparent that, since the 
blank did not exactly cover the die, part of the circle is beyond the 
edge of the coin. The artwork of the obverse inscription is different 
and better than that of the reverse, once again pointing to the work 
of different die-cutters. The obverse inscription reads LEVN 
TAKAOR HAYOTSs (LbRU @U.4UNP 2U.8N8), in which the “O” (N) of 
“LEVON (Lthnu)” and the “V” (h) of “TAKAVOR?” (@U,94-U.hNf) have 
been accidentally dropped. The dots of the crown, and those of the 
eyes, being smaller than those used for the circle borders, must 
have been engraved by a different method. 

Let us examine a third coin (Figure 9), another regular tram of 
Levon I. Once again we can see a central depression made by the 
point of a compass. One edge of the blank was thicker and contained 
extra metal, so that when the coin was struck that part was pushed 
outward giving the coin an oval shape. On the other side the metal 
is thin and a crack is apparent between the letters “E” (¢) and “V” 
(h) of LEVON (Lthntu). The engraver has rendered the word 
HAYOTs (2U,8N8) as HAYATs (2U,8U,8). On the reverse of this coin, 
there is extra space between the word ASDIDz (UUShw) and the 
cross of the inscription band, so the engraver filled in a dot at that 
location. 

The coins of Levon I sometimes have an unartistic or barbaric ap- 
pearance. Possibly, these were struck after Levon’s death (in 1219) 
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and prior to the accession of Hetoum I to the throne (1226), when 
the country was in turmoil. It seems that little attention was paid to 
the striking of coins during this period. If we examine a coin of this 
period (Figure 10), we can see that the blank was hastily made.? 
The obverse die, although considerably worn, is still in use. The 
king’s left foot, part of the circle, and the letter “K” (9.) are joined be- 
cause of a die break. Since the reverse trussel die is much newer, 
the details are clearer on that side of the coin. The point made by 
the engraver’s compass can be clearly seen. 

The coppers of Levon I also emphasize that the coinage dies were 
engraved. We can see on the coin in Figure 11 that the die-cutter 
has adjusted the inscription to fit in the available space.!° The dot 
on the end of the (leonine) king’s nose is the center of the circle, 
while on the obverse the center of the circle is concealed by the 
cross. These coppers are quite thick, too thick to have been cut from 
a sheet of metal with shears like that used for the silvers. It is very 
likely that the blanks for the coppers were first prepared by casting 
and later struck with hammer. It is worth noting that the circles are 
formed as a single line rather than a series of closely-spaced pellets. 

It is of interest to examine a few silver trams of Hetoum I. The 
coins of this period are generally quite attractive and reflect the 
country’s prosperous situation. The bilingual trams of Hetoum- 
Kaikhusrew (Figure 12) are among the most attractive coins of the 
Cilician Armenian kingdom. The depiction of the king mounted on a 
horse is well executed and the horse has an imperious appearance. 
The calligraphic inscription can compare favorably with the best of 
Armenian manuscript art. It is apparent that the horse was en- 
graved first, followed by the dotted circle, since the pellets of the 
circle do not touch the horse’s hooves. 

The regular silver trams of Hetoum-Zabel show the king and 
queen on the obverse and a lion with a cross on the reverse. The 
great majority of these coins are attractively made and if we look 
carefully we can see that these too, like the others, are made with 
engraved dies. In Figure 13, we see that the engraver first wrote 


9 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 156, No. 214. 
10 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 221, No. 731. 
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HETOUM TAKAVOR HA (2b@NhU @UGUhNP 2U,), and seeing 
that plenty of room remained for the last three letters of the in- 
scription, lengthened the letter “Y” (8) of HAYOTz (2U.8N8) to fill 
the remaining space.1 

The concentric circles on the copper coins of Hetoum I are gener- 
ally made with lines, but there are some instances where dots are 
used.!! In Figure 14, we can see that the blank is slightly smaller 
than the die and the coin is struck slightly off center, leaving part of 
the inscription off the edge of the coin. Once again we see that the 
style of lettering on the obverse differs from that on the reverse, 
signifying the work of different die engravers. It can be seen that 
the letter “I” (hb) of the mint SIS (UhU) was drawn wide in order to 
fill the available space. Between the letters “H” (2) and “A” (U.) of 
HAYOTz (2U,8N8) on the obverse, the die has cracked under the 
pressure of the hammer. 

Just as for the coppers of Levon, the large coppers of Hetoum were 
hot struck. Otherwise, the dies would not have lasted very long. 
Sometimes, the coin would stick to the dies and struck twice. In 
Figure 15, we see that each side of the coin has been struck by a re- 
verse as well as an obverse die. The letters HETOUM T (2bf@nhu 
fo) and HISIS (2 h UbU) can be read on each side. 

Some of the smaller coppers of Hetoum are very interesting as 
well. There is considerable difference in the style of the lettering on 
the two sides of the coin!” in Figure 16, proving that different arti- 
sans were involved in the engraving. On a small copper coin of 
Hetoum (Figure 17), a large die crack can be seen in the center of 
the coin. 

Sometimes, engravers wrote the same inscription on both obverse 
and reverse dies by mistake,!* and sometimes the devices would be 
drawn backwards. This can be seen on the trams of Levon I, where 


10a Bedoukian, CCA, p. 235, No. 842. 
11 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 277, No. 1296. 
12 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 286, No. 1396. 
13 Bedoukian, CCA, Nos. 1422, 1423, 1649-1653, 2026, 2161-2163. 
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the lion is turned right instead of left. There are also upside down 
inscriptions,‘ incorrect letters, etc. These are all exceptions to the 
usual pattern. 

Levon I and Hetoum I struck silver half trams, just like regular 
trams but of only half the weight. This practice was continued by 
Levon II, but since the small dies needed for these coins were diffi- 
cult to prepare, Levon II soon began to use regular tram dies with 
half-weight blanks. In Figure 18, we see a Levon II half tram the 
obverse of which is struck with a half tram die and the reverse with 
a full tram die.!° An interesting copper of Levon II, which is obvi- 
ously double struck, is shown in Figure 19. 

After Levon II, Cilician Armenia began to weaken under enemy 
attacks. To appease the enemy, large quantities of silver coin were 
struck which would be paid as tribute. Under these difficult circum- 
stances, the art of coinage declined, and since the dies were used for 
extended periods of time, many of the coins lack aesthetic appeal. 

The method of coining, however, remained unchanged. On the 
very attractive coronation trams of Oshin!*illustrated in Figure 20, 
we see the same artistic quality that was evident on the trams of 
Levon I. Similar effort is apparent on a rare takvorin of Levon the 
Usurper!? shown in Figure 21, which is inscribed LEVON 
TAKAVOR HAY (Lbu Nv UUM 2U.3) on both sides. At the close 
of the kingdom, the number of coins struck decreased but the 
method of manufacture remained unchanged. 

A few words are in order about the metals that were used. The 
Roupenians struck only a few gold coins, probably as gifts to nota- 
bles rather than for commercial circulation. They struck millions of 
silver coins and it is important to know where they obtained their 
supply of silver bullion. According to Sissouan by Ghewond Ali- 
shan,!8 the Armenians of Cilicia had rich iron and lead mines. The 
lead mines were very poor in silver and gold. Probably, the silver 
was obtained by importation either from Asia Minor or the Mediter- 


M4 Bedoukian, CCA, Nos. 76, 321-321a, 673-680a. 

15 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 304, No. 1523. 

16 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 353, No. 1839a. 

17 Bedoukian, CCA, p. 398, No. 2161. 

18 Father Ghewond Alishan, Sissouwan (Venice, 1885), pp. 9-10 (in Armenian). 
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ranean countries. We know that several kings of Cilician Armenia 
extended special privileges to the Venetians when they brought 
silver and gold into the country for minting coins.!® As a commercial 
center, Cilicia reaped a large income from import-export duties in 
the form of silver coin, which was an important source of wealth. 
Copper was probably imported as well since Cilicia did not have its 
own copper mines. 

Cilician coins were thus struck from engraved dies and, as in 
other countries, the mother die was probably made first and later 
the working dies were made in soft metal. The metal of the working 
dies was hardened by tempering and then used to strike coins. If, in 
the future, a large hoard is discovered, it may prove possible to 
demonstrate the use of some working dies.”° 


19 Victor Langlois, Le Trésor des Chartes d’Arménie ou Cartulaire de la 
Chancellerie royale des Roupéniens (Venice, 1863), pp. 10, 144, 152, 167. Also see 
Bedoukian, CCA, pp. 27-28. 

20 For further reading, see Encyclopedia Britannica, “Numismatics,” and Philip 
Grierson, “Note on Stamping of Coins and other Objects” in A History of Technology, 
Vol. II, Oxford, pp. 485-492. 

Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XIX (1993), No. 3, pp. 49-57. 


THE ‘PITTSBURGH PAPERS’-1 
NUMISMATIC ART OF ARMENIA 
(Plate 29) 


Armenia is a land of mountains and valleys and is situated at the 
crossroads of three continents.” Destined to stand in the path of con- 
tinental migrations of nations, it was constantly forced to fight for 
survival. 

But mountainous lands of necessity produce people who are 
courageous, tough, and resilient. It seems to me that the central 
theme for the Armenian room should be Armenia’s unending strug- 
gle to maintain its identity. To survive, we created our own art, our 
own alphabet, our own language, and were the first to adopt Chris- 
tianity as a national religion. 

Rocks and minerals abound in Armenia. The rocks made possible 
an original style of architecture. Metals led to the development of 
metal art which has many distinctive features. The Armenian 
room—walls, ceiling, beams, and so on, should reflect its stone and 
metal art. 

In the matter of Armenian numismatics, we shall endeavor to 
point out certain features of Armenian coins which constitute orig- 
inal contributions to numismatic art. 

Throughout its long history, Armenia has had only brief periods of 
independence, even though its cultural development has never 
ceased. These brief periods of independence are reflected in its 
coinage. 


“ Paul Bedoukian, professionally a chemical engineer, is recognized as one of the 
world’s leading authorities on the coinage of Cilician Armenia and the other metal 
antiquities of the Armenian nation. He is the author of the now unhappily out-of- 
print work, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962). 
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There were two main issues of coins—the first during the period 
of the Artaxiads, before the coming of Christ, and the second, during 
the Middle Ages under the Roupenian dynasty. 


Let us first Review the Coinage of the Artaxiads. 

When the Seleucid kingdom was humbled by the Romans in the 
battle of Magnesia in 189 B.C., Armenia, a subject of the Seleucids, 
took advantage of the situation and declared its total freedom. The 
ruler at the time was Artaxias. We do not have coins from him or 
from his successor, Artavasdes I. However, Tigranes I, who ruled 
from 123-96 B.C. struck coins with some interesting designs. 

It was his son, Tigranes the Great, who organized the mints and 
began a coinage which is very distinctive and unique in its styling. 
This coinage was continued by his successors until the end of the 
dynasty, shortly after the coming of Christ. 

As an example, we can take one of the tatradrachms of Tigranes 
the Great (Figure 1): 

We see the bust of Tigranes turned right, wearing the Armenian 
tiara. A diadem knotted at the back encircles the head and falls 
downwards. Divided drapes cover the ear and neck. The tiara is 
adorned with an eight-pointed star, flanked by two eagles back to 
back and with heads turned toward each other. In most cases, the 
tiara is low and the five peaks are made of one or more beads. The 
coin has a fillet border. On the reverse is Tyche of Antioch (or 
Artaxata) draped and wearing a turreted crown, seated on a rock, 
holding a palm-branch in the right hand. At her feet is seen the up- 
per portion of a youthful nude male figure of the river god Orontes 
(or Araxes) swimming right. All within laurel wreath. The legend, to 
right downward BAXIAEQ® and to left TITPANOY. Various mono- 
grams in the field. 

The design is distinctive and no other nation has ever struck coins 
with this type of tiara. The Tigranes coin represents an original con- 
tribution to numismatic art and deserves to be depicted in the 
Armenian classroom. 
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Armenian Coinage in the Middle Ages. 

When Levon I was crowned king of Cilician Armenia, he issued a 
series of coins bearing Armenian letters. The design of his coins is 
also noteworthy. In order to be crowned king during the Middle 
Ages, and to be recognized, one had to receive the crown either from 
the Pope of from an emperor. Levon received his crown from the 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, Henry VI, and was crowned 
king on January 6, 1199. The Armenian Catholicos Gregory Abirad 
placed the crown on Levon’s head while the papal legate, Conrad of 
Mittelsbach, gave him the royal scepter. Levon thus became king, 
recognized as such by his neighbors, and at the same time was nom- 
inally a vassal of the German emperor. 

When we look at the obverse of his coins, we see the king seated 
on a throne ornamented with lion heads. He wears a royal crown 
and a royal mantle on his shoulders (Figures 2 and 3). He has a 
cross in his right hand and a fleur-de-lys in his left. On most coins 
the king’s feet rest on a footstool. The bracteates of Henry VI bear a 
striking resemblance in styling to Levon’s coins. It thus appears 
that Levon, in gratitude to the German emperor, adopted this type 
on the obverse of his coins. I might mention that this design was in 
general use in Europe during this period, both on coins and on seals. 

The originality of the design appears on the reverse of the coins of 
Levon and that of many of his successors. A cross is seen between 
two lions rampant regardant (Figure 3). This particular feature rep- 
resents another original contribution to numismatic art. Aside from 
the two lion design, Levon issued coins with a single lion holding a 
cross (Figure 2). While that design may suggest the Agnus Dei type, 
it is only on Armenian coins that we see this distinctive type. In 
fact, this was often called the “Armenian Lion” in numismatic liter- 
ature. 

I would therefore again suggest that the Armenian Room could 
happily contain representations of the coinage of two of its most fa- 
mous kings, Tigranes the Great and Levon the Magnificent. 


1 Originally published in Armenian Review, Vol. 33 (December 1, 1980), No. 4 
(132), pp. 343-345. 


THE ‘PITTSBURGH PAPERS’-1 
METAL ART IN ARMENIA 
(Plates 26-29, 39, 52) 


As mentioned earlier, Armenia is a mountainous country, rich in 
minerals, and has therefore had from the earliest times the means 
of developing its metal art. 

Thanks to the archaeological work in Van (historic Armenia) at 
the beginning of this century and more recently in Soviet Armenia, 
we have learned something about the metal art of the kingdom of 
Urartu which existed as the first Armenian nation state in the mil- 
lennium before Christ. It was a powerful kingdom stretching from 
present Armenia to Mesopotamia. The Urartuans were a warrior 
nation, and were well versed in all forms of metallurgy. Excavations 
have unearthed military equipment, such as helmets, shields, and 
swords, as well as jewelry made of gold and silver. 

Looking at these illustrations, wee see that Urartuan metal art 
had many distinctive features and differed from the metal art of 
neighboring countries. 

With the establishment of the Armenian Empire during the reign 
of Tigranes the Great, Hellenism made deep inroads into Armenia. 
Unfortunately, we know virtually nothing about the metal art of 
that period. Most of historic Armenia is now occupied by Turkey, 
and no serious archaeological excavations are being carried out 
there. The same remarks hold true for the period of the Arsacids 
and Bagratids who ruled during the first millennium after Christ. 
Hopefully, some day artifacts will be discovered from the second 
millennium of Armenian history. 

The Middle Ages and thereafter are much more encouraging to 
the student of metal art. We have the abundant coinage of the 
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Roupenians, as well as considerable activity in the development of 
manuscript art. Many manuscripts were bound with exquisite silver 
and gold covers, often adorned with precious stones. A number of 
such metal book covers have survived. As expected, they are reli- 
gious in character and in many ways are similar to illuminations 
found in the manuscripts. 

Although Armenia came under Ottoman rule in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with many restrictions on its freedom, it remained dominant 
in such areas as metalworking, jewelry, textiles, and china. Many of 
the leading architects were also Armenian. 

The many races living in the Ottoman Empire undoubtedly influ- 
enced each other in their art. Nevertheless, Armenian metal art can 
readily be distinguished from Persian, Arabic or Turkish works. 
(Group Fig. 2) 

Take a beautiful brass bowl dated 1626 (Group Fig. 4). It has the 
typical Armenian floral and leaf design. This three leaf plant is 
often repeated in Armenian works. The styling is ornate, pleasing to 
the eye, and different from Mohammedan pieces. 

There is a very fine large tray made for the Catholicos of Sis in 
1735 (Plate 52). It is a magnificent work of art, has beautiful work- 
manship and shows clearly the close relationship between metal art 
and illuminated manuscripts (Plate 39). Looking at the photographs 
of the disciples, one may mistake them for manuscript photographs. 
The styling is truly Armenian. 

Religious objects made by Armenian jewelers and donated to 
churches were of the highest artistic quality. Unfortunately many of 
these, made of silver and gold, were destroyed by the enemy or 
melted down for their precious metal content. However, surviving 
seventeenth and eighteenth century religious artifacts as shown in 
the publication of the Jerusalem Armenian monastery are proof of 
the advanced state of the jeweler’s art in Armenia. 

Beginning with the late 17th and early 18th century, there was 
considerable communication between the Armenians and Euro- 
peans. As a result, some surviving metalworks show a degree of 
European influence. Some book covers and other artifacts were 
actually imported from Europe and Armenian inscriptions then 
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placed on them. The imported covers can be distinguished from the 
work of Armenian artists. 

In conclusion, I would like to say how I see the Armenian Class- 
room. 

Its physical frame, that is, the walls, chandeliers, etc.—a blend of 
stone and metal, so that when one walks into the room the total im- 
pression is unmistakably Armenian. 

Murals can reflect the three millenniums of our history: 

The Urartu and Artaxiad dynasty. 

The adoption of Christianity, the invention of the alphabet, the 
battle of Avarair, Armenian epics reflecting the struggle for free- 
dom. 

The third millennium showing a period of decline as a result of 
the invasion of Mongol and Turkish tribes from Central Asia, the 
periods of independence, the flourishing of metal and manuscript 
art, and the beginning of a new era with the establishment of an 
Armenian republic.! 


1 Originally published in Armenian Review, Vol. 33 (December 1, 1980), No. 4 
(182), pp. 345-350. 


ARMENIAN RINGSTONES 
(Plates 30-32) 


The use of rings by mankind dates back many millennia, witness 
the numerous surviving specimens from ancient Egypt, Greece,! 
Rome, and Byzantium housed in most major museums. These col- 
lections have been the subject of numerous publications.” 

Armenian rings and ringstones, however, have seldom been stud- 
ied, although their existence since ancient times has been docu- 
mented.’ Rings from the second millennium B.C. have been discov- 
ered in Armenia, with dragon and snake-head motifs. Similar ob- 
jects from the Urartuan period have also been found. It is interest- 
ing that these rings were made of various metals, including gold, 
silver, bronze, and iron. 

In general, the stones were a variety of quartz, even though jewel- 
ers did use a wide range of other stones. For example, amethyst was 
used in the earliest times for beads, amulets, and seals, yet in 
Hellenistic and Roman times was almost never used as a ringstone. 
Another type of quartz, translucent chacedony, white to blue in 
color, appears in amulets from Mesopotamia and Anatolia.’ Perhaps 
the most commonly used stone for seals and rings was cornelian 
(often spelled carnelian), a flesh-red translucent stone. The reddish 
color is attributed to the presence of iron oxide in the quartz. 
Certain varieties range from a yellowish cast to brown. A rare and 


1G. M.A. Richter, Engraved Gems of the Greeks and Etruscans (Phaidon, 1962). 

2 J. Ogden, Jewelry in the Ancient World (Pozzoli, 1982). 

3 §. Davt‘ian, Episodes from the History of Applied Arts in Medieval Armenia 
(Erevan, 1981), pp. 132-150 (in Armenian). 

4 Soviet Armenian Encyclopedia, Vol. 7 (Erevan, 1981), p. 281 (in Armenian); K. 
Ghafadarian, The City of Dvin and Its Excavations (Erevan, 1982) (in Armenian). 

5 Richter, pp. 8-12. 
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valued type called “sard” is brown under reflected light and deep red 
under transmitted light. 

The popularity of cornelian since ancient times stems from its at- 
tractive red color, its hardness, and the fact that it has the property 
of retaining its polish to a greater extent than many harder stones. 
Also, unlike some other stones, it does not adhere to sealing waxes, 
and leaves a clear impression. Another reason is undoubtedly its 
wide occurrence in nature. In all probability, cornelian used in the 
Mediterranean world came from Ceylon or the Ural Mountains in 
Russia.® 

While cornelian lends itself to rings made of gold, silver, copper, 
alloys, etc., it is surprising that many of the stones in the Mekhi- 
tarist Museums at Venice and Vienna and in the writer’s possession 
are without settings. It may be that in many instances the metal 
eventually became worn or distorted and was discarded, but the 
stone was kept as a momento of departed relatives or friends. Of the 
twenty-three specimens in the writer’s collection, only five have ring 
settings. 

With the exception of the Tigranes the Great ring, all the speci- 
mens date from the eighteenth or nineteenth century. An examina- 
tion of stones in various museums will no doubt bring to light many 
others belonging to an earlier period. 

The ringstones were seals, corresponding to a signature today. In 
early times, the seal identified a person even to those who could not 
read or write. In modern usage, it insures that goods or letters sent 
by messenger to some distant person have not been tampered with. 
In addition, valuable possessions are often kept under seal to make 
certain that they are not disturbed.’ 

The methods used in preparing engraved seals have changed little 
since antiquity. Different sizes and shapes of drills made of metal 
were rotated by means of a wheel operated by foot. Today the 
rotation is accomplished by an electric motor. The cutting is done 
not by the drill which is usually made of a relatively soft metal but 
by powder which is rubbed into the stone by the rotating drill. The 


§ Ogden, pp. 105-108; W. Schumann, Gemstones of the World (1977), p. 126. 
7 Richter, p. 1. 
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powder consists of diamond dust which is of the highest hardness of 
ten, whereas cornelian has a hardness of seven.® 

One can visualize the gemstone being fastened to a handle, held 
to the drill, and moved in the direction of the design. Most likely, a 
fine line drawing or sketch was made on the surface of the gemstone 
and the design developed with a drill. The diamond powder usually 
mixed with a thickening oil was the medium with which depressions 
were made in the gemstone. The drill head varied in size and shape. 
A ball-like head produced a rounded depression, a sharp edge made 
a triangular cut, while small pin-head size drills produced fine lines. 
When the inscription or design was completed, a fine diamond pow- 
der was used to polish the surface and erase the original fine line 
sketch. If needed, the engraving was polished with a softer clay 
such as tripoli powder and water. 

Some ancient engravings are of microscopic design and contain 
such miniscule details that it has been suggested that a sort of mag- 
nifying glass had to be employed during the engraving process. Pos- 
sibly, glass beads were used for magnification, but in the end, the 
patience and eyesight of the engraver were largely responsible for 
the quality of the product. 

A description of ringstones from the author’s collection follows: 


1. It is the opinion of museum curators that this ring is several 
centuries old, although the styling cannot be traced to any school in 
Antioch or other centers. The design is obviously copied from the 
coinage of Tigranes the Great. A fine drill has been used in making 
the engravings—the head of Tigranes and his tiara have been rep- 
resented with a certain degree of fidelity, although the workman- 
ship does not equal the artistry of the early Greek and Roman spec- 
imens. The ringstone shows considerable wear, as evidenced by mi- 
croscopic scratches on the surface of the cornelian. The setting is of 
silver and the surface is embellished with silver globules, a tech- 
nique well known to jewelers and common in the Near East several 
centuries ago. 


8 ibid., pp. 5-7. 
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This is the second Tigranes the Great ring known to the writer. 
The Mekhitarist Monastery in Venice at one time had possession of 
a broken Tigranes gemstone, which it later returned to the owner. It 
is unfortunate that no photographs of the broken pieces were taken 
for comparison purposes, and the whereabouts are now unknown. 
Provenance, Syria; weight, 14.15 grams. 


2. Avery fine example of a Vardapet’s gold ring, showing in some 
detail the staff with serpentine heads on each side of the cross. On 
the right of the staff is a highly ligatured letter representing the 
name “P‘ilopos” (®hLh NU) and to the left of the staff another liga- 
tured single letter representing the word Vardapet (LU.°'U.NGS).9 
A the bottom of the staff on the right are two letters “RCh” (a) and 
on the left two other letters “LE” (Lk) signifying the Armenian date 
1137. This date corresponds to the calendar year 1688 (1137 + 551). 
The ring is thus 300 years old. Various crosses and floral designs fill 
the void spaces in the design. 

Provenance, unknown; weight, 8.75 grams. 


3. Avery finely engraved (gilded?) ring, with a three-line inscript- 
ion reading “Servant of Christ/Mélik‘/jan” Qhon/UELPR/QUv). 
Both the lettering and the various crosses filling the void spaces are 
executed artistically and with much care. On the lower left hand 
corner is a date in Arabic numerals. If read correctly from left to 
right, it is 1421 (\£¥\). Since this date is an impossibility, it must 
be assumed that one must read it from right to left which gives us 
the Islamic date 1241, corresponding to the Christian date of 1825. 
The setting shows some alterations, indicating that it may have 
been the work of more than one artisan. 

Provenance, Iran; weight, 8.15 grams. 


4, Gilded silver ring, with an orange-colored cornelian bearing a 
three-line inscription which reads “Servant of Christ/Grigor/ 


9 A. G. Abrahamian, History of Armenian Script and Writing (Erevan, 1959), pp. 
301-311 (in Armenian); Armenian Cryptography (Erevan, 1978), p. 188 (in Arme- 
nian). 
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1784” (AhOMAPhUM /17-84). The workmanship is average, and the 
ring shows some wear. 
Provenance, Iran; weight, 7.00 grams. 


5. Although the gemstone of this ring shows considerable artistry 
in its workmanship, the setting is very inexpensive. It is quite likely 
that the cornelian was originally set in silver or gold, and that the 
present setting is of a later period. There is no date to indicate its 
age, the legend reading merely “Servant of Christ/P‘ilipos” (Rho th/ 
Obl AV). 

Provenance, Syria; weight, 3.90 grams. 


6. The setting is in the form ofa seal, rather than a ring, and has 
a hole to enable the owner to wear it on a chain. The gemstone it- 
self, possibly a steatite, is whitish and clay-like in appearance. The 
finely styled three-line inscription reads “Servant of Christ/Hayra/ 
pid” (AHOM/2U,3PU,/NPS ). 

Provenance, Syria; weight, 3.90 grams. 


7. Avrelatively large and thick octagonal, dark orange stone. It has 
a fine but simple inscription and decoration. The legend reads 
“Servant of Christ/Grigor” (AhOoNnAPhAMT ). 


Provenance, Iran; weight, 3.25 grams. 


8. A large oval, dark red stone with a simple but well-incised in- 
scription in two lines: “Servant of Christ/Ovnés (John)” (Ahon/ 
Nu,uku). Curiously, the reverse has Islamic writing showing the 
date 1655 in Arabic numerals, obviously indicating an Arabic 
speaking Christian owner. 

Provenance, Iran; weight, 3.80 grams. 


9. An average size reddish stone with a three-line inscription. The 
letters are well formed, but not ornate. The writing: “Servant of 
Christ/Sam(u)é/” AbomNUUEA). 


Provenance, Beirut; weight, 2.35 grams. 
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10. A highly ornate oval stone, excellent workmanship, artistic 
lettering. Its color is dark red, and all the crosses, decorations and 
floral designs are beautifully executed. The two-line inscription 
reads “Servant of Christ/Poghos (Paul),” (Ahofm/1N1.NU) and the 
third or bottom space is decorated with five-petal rose designs. 
Provenance, Syria; weight, 1.40 grams. 


11. An oval stone, light orange in color, with a relatively simple 
inscription in three lines. The legend reads “Servant of Christ/ 
Yohan/és (John).” (AhoMm/SN2U.U/EU). The stone has a small chip on 
the upper left hand corner. The workmanship is average. 
Provenance, unknown; weight, 1.95 grams. 


12. An unusual stone, a pure transparent glass-like quartz. It is 
relatively thick for its size and the workmanship is average. The 
two-line inscription reads “Servant of Christ/Sahak” (RhoMm/ 
UU.2U,4). No date. 


Provenance, Syria; weight, 1.35 grams. 


18. A dark orange stone, inscribed very artistically, excellent 
workmanship. Both the lettering and the markings or crosses filling 
the interspaces are nicely done, in an unhurried manner. The leg- 
end reads “Servant of Christ/ANANEAY/1189” (RhOMALGU3/ 
frdQe). The Armenian date corresponds to A.D. 1740. The first 
letter is ligatured AN (U.U). Obviously the inscribed word reads 
ANANEAY, indicating that the ligatured is repeated (see Fig. 13 
where the word ANANEA (U,UU,UGU,3) is spelled in full). The stone 
has a small chip at its upper right hand corner. 

Provenance, Iran; weight, 1.50 grams. 


14. Another finely incised stone of dark orange color. It has a 
dark coloration and a small chip on the right hand corner. The 
three-line inscription reads “Servant of Christ/Eliazar (61.hUQU.P)/ 
1223” (RhoM/V.2P/NUHS ). The second line consists of three let- 
ters, with the first and third ligatured. The first seems to represent 
the letters % and U, and the third, U. and U. A name fitting into 
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these characters has not as yet been found. The Armenian date 
1223 corresponds to 1774. 
Provenance, unknown; weight, 2.45 grams. 


15. Asmall, relatively thick, dark orange stone. The three-line in- 
scription, “Servant of Christ/Elbir/it” (Q2hoM/ELAhPhR) is puzzling. 
The name is not Armenian, but the stone may have belonged to an 
Armenian who had adopted a foreign name. To the left and right of 
the third line is a crudely incised Islamic date, 12 18 (\Y—\A) 
which corresponds to the Christian year 1804. 

Provenance, Beirut; weight 0.80 gram. 


16. A small, thin, dark orange stone, average workmanship. Be- 
cause of the size of the stone, the four letters for “Servant of Christ 
(Rho) are abbreviated to two letters (Av )—the initial letter of 
each word. The second line gives the name of the owner, ANANEA 
(ROALUU.UGU,/ \Y¥£) and the third line, the Arabic date, 1234 A.H. 
or 1818 A.D. 

Provenance, Syria; weight, 0.65 gram. 


17. Asmaller than average stone, rather thin, orange in color, in- 
scribed in Armenian and dated in Arabic. Although the stone is oc- 
tagonal, the corners have been so rounded that it looks almost oval. 
The engraver was apparently illiterate since he carved the second 
letter upside down. Workmanship is poor. The date in Arabic is 
A.H. 1247, which corresponds to the Christian year 1831. The leg- 
end reads “Servant of Christ/Mortiros/1247” (RO/ATNFSHhPNU/ \Y EV). 
Provenance, Syria; weigh, 0.70 gram. 


18. A dark orange stone, average workmanship. It is interesting 
to note that the date is in Arabic numerals but the numbers repre- 
sent the Christian date 1718. The three-line inscription reads 
“Mahtesi/Sargis/1718) (UU.ZSGUHNUP4hU/ \V\A). The title Mah- 
tesi was given to persons who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Provenance, unknown; weight, 1.96 grams. 
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19. An average size ringstone, orange in color, but with some 
dark veins which detract from its clarity and appearance. The 
workmanship of the inscription is relatively poor. Although the 
writing is clear. The three-line legend reads “Mik‘a/éli Ordi 
K/arapét” (UPRUAL ENP TUALPULTS) with two ligatured letters. No 
date. 

Provenance, Beirut; weight, 1.55 grams. 


20. An unusual stone, made up of a single ligatured letter. It 
bears no date or other inscription. The stone has a dark red hue and 
the workmanship is of the highest quality. The decorations and let- 
ter are made with utmost care. The ligatured letter sy can be 
read either as Grigor or (4PhONP) or Géorg ENN ). 

Provenance, Iran; weight, 0.96 gram. 


21. Dark Orange stone of considerable artistic merit, highly deco- 
rative. Excellent workmanship. It is very likely that some of the 
very fine designs were done with the help of magnification. The up- 
per half bears an Arabic legend reading “Mik‘ael” (UhQU.GL) and the 
lower half an Armenian legend giving the same name. There is a 
chip on the back of the stone at the end of the letters. 

Provenance, Iran; weight, 1.50 grams. 


22. Perhaps the most artistic and finest gemstone in the entire 
collection. It is dark red in color, shows beautiful workmanship. The 
Armenian ligatured letters are concave. This is most unusual. The 
upper portion bears the date 1745. Below it in Georgian, “Stepan” 
(b@99395). Underneath, covering more than half the surface of the 
stone, is the ligatured monogram which can be read as “Stepan.” 
The back of the stone in the lower part is chipped away. 

Although the provenance of the stone is Iran, there seems to be no 
doubt that it is of Caucasian origin, probably made in Tiflis. 
Provenance, Iran; weight, 1.75 grams. 


23. A most unusual stone in that it contains inscriptions in three 
languages: Arabic, Armenian, and Georgian. The top line reads, 
“Khach‘atur” and on the left corner, the Arabic date 1170, equiva- 
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lent to A.D. 1721. The middle line is in Armenian, abbreviated with 
the second and sixth letter missing “Khch‘atwr’” (w2U,Sh? ). The bot- 
tom line, in Georgian, again reads Khach‘atur (bshofyy%). The 
workmanship is excellent, obviously done by an experienced en- 
graver. 

Oddly enough, the reverse side is also engraved with an all- 
Armenian inscription. There is a Vardapet’s staff down the middle 
of the stone, and the three-line inscription reads “Servant of 
Christ/Andréas/Vardapet” (RHO M/ALUFPEUUALP 41S ). 

Provenance, Beirut; weight, 1.45 grams. 


Of the twenty-three engraved gemstones, one, that of Tigranes 
the Great, is devoid of any inscription, nineteen are inscribed in 
Armenian only, one is bilingual (Armenian and Arabic), and two are 
trilingual (Armenian, Georgian, and Arabic).!° 

Although the gemstones described here are few in number and 
most belong to a limited time slot, the writer feels that they are 
representative of the art of engraving gemstones in Armenia during 
the 18th and 19th centuries and give us a glimpse of the religious, 
mercantile, and personal seals used during that period. 

The collections of Armenian ringstones in the Mekhitarist Muse- 
ums of Venice and Vienna will provide the student with much 
needed material for research. 

A study of ringstones and rings made of various metals should 
shed light not only on the evolution of the forms of ligatured letters 
but also on the form and styling of letters used in the past several 
centuries. 


10 The writer acknowledges with thanks the help of Richard L. Villar who 
undertook with patience and skill the difficult task of photographing the ringstones. 

11 Originally published in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, New Series, Vol. XX 
(1986-1987), pp. 481-492. 


GPUNh ZU.BGU4GUL FPUUUGS 
(Swjuunuwly 33) 


Sughuhwt gpwtuSunnne(Fprlig ep dugue Gpyphpny yb Phu 
Ap telus Gbyphpry fer Qp fruquenpibpma gpudbkprh, apap 
fk phu ynfunewds be Yung ifingkputingph LEY ZTE yeuny, Furl uh 
Yunnpuyky gndugib pre Sulu inlequigphe gpl ulate yuaSusts§ pp Uye 
bbgtee puumephts Suumumncms 96, bh ply poppy ap ge 
qgputbk pp éulutinhwh fg begs Ynnphkp bb: 

Sunuyp § ap Splg qup whgib yf yhinny, bpp Suygbpp ppbig asta 
fun fpriip yuynupapk gh Yad yuuf Lh 9, wyy Yup h Fos P astral p- 
faftugpatiib pe: Vaphphbuats fry femtior feb Sand nd, poyap fb 
uugeuy ppadibpp ypbghh anak peqaeh, ulpag? Und bums 
U pe Flue SEQ: 

guy tagnfapgp unfrymuds quphpn qugfteg fp yun hwy So~ 
qephu hk Sumnuinkg gugqne (Pub Suphuunwsf, Ipreufng kh Gepnymyh 
Sk): Gunn whgwil, Séinkk ya mbkquhwh undapaefepvhbpne, wintep 
Suunmibyg fh gkgkghh Shinwpoibkp: Uys Pein potbkpkh tal nyghkp, 
nahh hurl upou ld, Sums be Pig fp: 

Quplutiujppopst, ghmkiup gai kphar mkuwh Say gpudtikp ap 
Lipo ph éufwtwbikpu kofurwds k ypQupkpae bw ppd be: Np 
eu ap gfinkhe, whatg Puufh apne fel Sp page gh bud equip 
phpultip[Fepne £59, Pbk wing lS Spb shammuhamd § 2. > Y. 


l Quipts D. Qunnehbwh, UbjpybwG LwywunwGh npwdGepp (Lfpbbiw, 1963): 

2 Ungh nkgp, wu panwh XLVI, Ppe 2246-2248: 

3 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Armenian Gold Medals,” ANJ, Vol. IX (June 1983), No. 
2, pp. 14-25, pls. I-III. 
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Guhl phupkwif hagtk Upypyewifp PuuwminpnarphcG nncipkhGbwl 
npuilng ghppfht LEY, unynews 1892 fi': 


GykniguiwG nnwwGkn (2) 

Uf fybuti ghpefh yunuQupusif S59 2. Guhl pkupkut hp hes 
FE Sh pl fp fFud f Pustigis pst kis Ppnh. Pui piri UY fbi qphyus £ popu 
diner ppd bb pe quite pp: Uinip 4p Lb pha yugik pis wa yu & fruljag- 
thee Yegprtip, bk kppapgpe fog Pp: 2. Publ pkuplus f'uek pgik 
Pfu Gurl win hk poe sincig Eu, hk Pk phusy FE Ipriufiry Susy quay [F us 
gut py: 

SEqfiuhph qphakgah Le pl hldud Prof. Bykovp hagdk: (Shu fF fe 1 
higpoip hr wnkutinef «a» ghee ap qhunkquiws £ «1» ahphu anus fy: 


2.- Raynpudh gpmftfrip hp ompplp fp pypeyrd COG18GC8 
hEnpoiif «ad» ghee ap qeunkynews £ ures 9 fis «by-fb errs ly: 

3.- Raynpudh gpncft pris tapkt hp muppkp pf, pypeyod \CUG1C8bU.8 
hinpoip hp nbutach Samm pth fog op: 

Grn fFfrip gumumbopkt hp Sumnumnk Fk wyu ingp fhpahagd wif 
gpettbpp yofunewds Fh Ehkgkgulwh Skqgfiwheeffewts fp hath, ppd- 
peu frrrrria pease ole poly g fru gus purse gh (PGE py mele he que fg aye prong 
bEpre wml hofunens Eh yu hnnpik pp: 

Unyliyku, wyu gpatikpaes foleg upc lFk ppp uuncgnimd gk tkp- 
ug feo 


4 2 Ygktku Ufuypybuh, PwuwinpniphpcG nnoiphGbwG npwi'ng (Lpbbinn, 1892), ky XI: 

S oQuGopnipmG fulpwgqnmphwG Ynnuk.- Cu fubuhut myugpnefdewt SEI, LuGnku 
Uduoptwy, ko 220, tha ptkpp Ae gre fi: Vtp hup df pad hignpoip «2» nctkgng 
gpgwthupp, qgeinkynews unwidht «Cy umunfl bep ph, ykinp & mtibhuy (Pfr 2, ful 
Sere eas es eas pr tas [9 Le fu gad Ape 3: 
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PRpnkip np Oulukut Yuyupri few £59, 19pq qupne fepiepp, 
Shinugkwy gpwdtbkpoe quo eoo yee bunwe, yk ffi fey 
wnygth fumew purpink ful reg Fh gputugpnydtbkp, Wal hg pry 
pre PES ne [Fb p: Uuntip gaehusy fi SEY Wf punnciinck fis SP bunuy buy 
gpl ifinfuuphi: Lip§ipe aye gpg tik qupleng Sew pur 
bny tp Pk9nbg Epon hk wpdwitgaee neon imupprefthw bh nga 
app Feu. 


Nubp k wpdwye nnwdGkp 

Lhtbinphh Upupfrupkut futipp mip 0h auhf hk pup fp wpdmlt 
hoger qoute: Rayaphs wy ton faunn fry: 

Lye qputikpads U-qagt fi [omy ye ntutinh yng Pp, hb 
«q» & «um» there hn[t pi duu fu A uf hag p: Gut tuk Ephne ahpep 
«ut» qhunkgaimds Yafnphh kpha umber Pp gh: thpepe gypemgte 
th hk gunn Sumi kong yp bephwyegikh widh fp wide: 
pul ph yuepQuwhp qupquepremds § nbkphujfg quipluifind fe: 

Perued pe R-hagl phe doy hp bute quiquh Sug fphibpne fachg 
fp, fpblg yuunnel nkphitpnd: Onctgph duu hnghp yung frupuef ahs 
VV Bhekppy ful 9 Gagty NN, mgufigh 12382 fom op hp Sem 

Shq pial ph mpsufAl gpa yp Yank Py ypul, yupk yf § Suyneky 
BE tengh gpd fle auf he fanh bphee hpunt: 

Lbikinphp nbigud poynp gputkph wy yun Paprip ffpbuhp S59 
bi: Péphu wuntie fuip fin bpp tap Sunnuiinemd kph Buryutifr gk 
qputlsl pepe 

U-haglp be P-yoyl p ngs eqn (tka TT quips bh Rp 
funnpp quphyp § ubuinky ppp feu, op, Poe yuu inep § Séumuyf 
DP pe Sel ws pr: 

Suuliiuyf b, ap myu younembps LEI pryap Supgudikpah ship 
Ypgue yunnuu fumble: Yule Senmppppuhut § wk pha gughly wa yu 


6 K. M. MacKenzie, “Armenian Church Tokens,” ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 147- 
160, pls. XV-XVIII. 
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euifh fp hunptkpp, apoip hp ug bh oqubbky, Shug Supfep 


TWO ARMENIAN COINS 


[Summary] 


Two very small Armenian coins are described. The first is a 
one sided coin thought to have been used as a church token. The 
legend is “of church” and the letter “2” (H) or a cross is in the 
middle in a circle. The second coin has a scale on the obverse 
and the Armenian letters “q” (g), “in” (t), and “wu” (pm). On the 
reverse is a bouquet of flowers and Islamic numbers 12 and 32 
(1232=1815). The silver weighs one gram and the gold, according 
to calculations, should be two grams. 


Ty fotrsyousts Spann pushes buh Sua ws pr wn’ 4wintu Uduoptuwy, Sunray ZR. (1988), 
ffx 1-12, £9 219-20: 


ARMENIAN GOLD MEDALS 
(Plates 33-36) 


In this article, the author discusses the ten Armenian gold medals which are 
in his collection, and gives details on two other hitherto unreported eighteenth 
century Armenian marriage medals. The latter raise the number of known gold 
medals struck in Holland from ten to twelve. 


The purpose of this paper is to present information on the ten 
Armenian gold medals in the writer’s possession since some of them 
have not been reported in the numismatic literature. Rather than 
risk the possible future loss of knowledge about these medals, it was 
felt that it is important to make the data available to the public at 
this time. 

For the same reason, the writer takes this opportunity to list two 
formerly unreported eighteenth century Armenian gold marriage 
medals from the collection of Mr. Edouard Khederian of Paris. 

Armenian gold medals are quite rare. Only a limited number have 
been struck simply because they represent a considerable capital 
investment. Most of the earlier gold medals were struck in Holland 
by wealthy Armenian merchants who had a prosperous colony there 
during the eighteenth century. Undoubtedly, they followed the 
Dutch custom of striking such medals.! 

The Mekhitarists of Vienna and Venice in the past did strike 
medals on numerous occasions, but most, if not all, were in silver or 
bronze. The writer has been informed by the Mekhitarists that no 
record exists of their striking gold medals. Henry Sarkissian of the 
Numismatic Department of the State Historical Museum in Arme- 


1 Paul Z. Bedoukian, “Eighteenth Century Armenian Medals Struck in Holland,” 
Bazmavep, Vol. CXXXV (1977), Nos. 3-4, pp. 728-751; printed as a booklet (Venice, 
1978), 24 pp., 5 pls.; also in SNS [I], pp. 506-537. 
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nia has long been studying Armenian medals and it is hoped that 
the publication of his work will bring to light many unreported Ar- 
menian gold medals. 

It is necessary to divide Armenian gold medals into two cate- 
gories: those struck with a die (thus insuring the preparation of 
many specimens) and those prepared by hand and by goldsmiths. 
The latter, often quite interesting, generally consist of a flat flan on 
which are inscribed writings or even drawings of saintly figures. In 
reality, they are not medallions. In this article, we are concerned 
mainly with medals struck with prepared dies. 

The writer’s ten Armenian gold medals are listed in chronological 
order. 


1. This oval medal, measuring 42 mm x 39 mm, weighs 30.04 
grams.? 

Obv.: The legend circumscribes the medal clockwise. 
Ufimuf vwutfip npn wyikpuwGi wiwwywingh yaénywG SGb, wyu 
pmqwG 1727 np wydv Ywy wy wwunpwwd 1742: 
(Aleksan, the son of Mahdes Masse of Anabad, merchant, 
born in the year 1727, and now in Amsterdam, 1742.) 
To the left on the ribbon downward, 


junit -niyepiG (Prudence) 
To the right on the ribbon downward, 

ti wnw-phGnipeha (Virtue) 
And in the center below the lamb on the horizontal ribbon, 
yunpek wlk (Conquers all) 


In the center is seen the Agnus Dei standing on a globe, 
holding the flag in a classic manner. Above the lamb are 
rays radiating from the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. 
Two hearts are seen to the right and left of the lamb, one 
encircled with branches and the other with fruits. On the 
left, a robed female is standing facing right, signifying pru- 
dence, and on the right, a similar figure facing left, signify- 
ing virtue. Above all, within the legend, is a large crown 
with a cross. 


2 ibid., medal No. 3, 
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Rev.: 


Above, on the horizontal ribbon, 


Uwpnin fui (Pure Faith) 
To the left, on the ribbon, downward, 

fiuuumG ynju (Firm Hope) 
To the right, on the ribbon, downward, 

Ywunwpk, ukp (Complete Love) 


In the center is a triangle with the corner circles containing 
the following inscriptions: 


on the left 2U.38f (FATHER) 
on the right fh (SON) 
below 2NGh (HOLY GHOST) 


The three corners of the triangle are joined to the center cir- 
cle with the word Uo (GOD). The joining arms each contain 
the writing Nf & signifying IS. 

In the upper portion of the medal is a chalice with a wafer 
having a cross. To the left of it are the two tablets of ten 
commandments. The one on the left bears the numbers I, II, 
III, and on the right, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X. To the right 
of the chalice is a diagonal cross and under it, a Bible. 

In the left center, above the ribbon, is an anchor, and in the 
right center, a heart which is surrounded with a circular 
wreath. 

There is a representation of an angel’s head with wings on 
the lower part of the medal. 


The Mekhitarist museums in Venice and Vienna possess exam- 
ples of this medal which are made of gold-washed silver. 


2. This circular medal weighs 18.7 grams has a diameter of 39 


mm.? 
Obv.: Above the figures, 
UARLA. UWUNRUULNRh: (HOLY MATRIMONY) 
In exergue, 
BNL. BUPNheh. (HOVHANNESS HAROUTIUN) 


3 ibid., medal No. 5. 
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Under the pedestal on which the bride stands are the letters 
G. H. F., representing the Dutch medallist’s name, G. 
Holtzhey F(ecit). 
In the field, the bride stands on the right, facing left, with 
her right hand holding the groom’s right hand. The young 
couple, standing in front of the marriage altar, face each 
other. Flames appear above the altar which is decorated 
with two hearts. From above, rays of light pierce the clouds 
and descend to envelope the couple. 
Rev.: In upper semicircle, 
UVUWUSGUNAh. —WoUu.3hu (DIVINE PROVIDENCE) 
Rays of sunshine descend on the two clasping hands and 
arms which appear above the altar. On the vertical face of 
the ornate altar are seen two pigeons osculating. 
The design of this medal appears to be the most popular among 
Armenian marriage medals struck in Holland in the eighteenth 
century. It appears that several dies were prepared, differing 
slightly from each other in details. Thus three varieties are 
listed in the literature. 
Recently the author met Mr. E. Khederian in Paris who showed 
him a gold medal of this type but struck with a different die 
(since it lacked the G. H. F. 1749). Mr. Khederian owned two of 
these medals which he has since donated to his daughters. 
According to the information he gave, the medals weigh 17.5 
grams each. 
A second specimen of this gold medal is in the Hermitage Mu- 
seum, and a third one is reported as having been lost. 


3. This relatively large gold medal has a diameter of 50 mm and 
weighs 34.6 grams. The obverse is somewhat similar to the pre- 
vious one, but the reverse differs radically.® 


Obv.: Circular inscription in upper half of medal, 
UARPR. UWUNRUULNK (Gh: (HOLY MATRIMONY) 
In exergue, M. HOLTZHEY FEC. 


4 ibid. 
5 ibid., medal No. 8. 
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Rev.: 


The altar differs considerably from that on medal No. 2. It is 
less ornate, and instead of being decorated with a pair of 
hearts, it has two such pairs. In the distance on the left side 
is a palm tree. 

Circular inscription in upper half, 

VUVU.SGUNRIG® UOU3Pu: (DIVINE PROVIDENCE) 
In the field is a large image of the winged genius standing, 
facing and holding a flaming torch in his right hand and two 
hearts in the left hand. Behind him is a water pool where 
three swans are seen swimming. In the distance to the left, 
a sphinx faces right. On the right is a vine covered wall. In 
the far sea, a sailboat is sailing under a few scattered 
clouds. 

A second example of this medal is to be found in the Hermitage 
Museum. 


This gold medal, apparently unique, was once the property of 
Dr. Yacob A. Sargis of Cleveland, who had brought it with him 
from Persia. After his death, the medal passed on to his son, and 
eventually was acquired by the author. 

It is interesting to note that this medal was featured in Coin 
World around twenty years ago and described as a medal of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator made in the third century A.D. Of 
course, the article was shear fantasy without any factual basis.® 

Te medal is 41 mm in diameter and weighs 9.9 grams. Its style 
and fabric suggest eighteenth or nineteenth century workman- 
ship. 


Obv.: To left of figure, of GR(IGOR) 


To right of figure, LU L(OU)S(AVORICH) 
The figure of the Armenian Catholicos is seated in a patri- 
archal chair, holding the staff in his right hand and two fin- 
gers extended on his left hand. 

Two stars are seen above the legends, and decorative leaves 
form the border. 


6 “Unique Medal to be Shown at October Penn-Ohio Convention,” Coin World, Vol. 
II (September 29, 1961), No. 76, pp. 46, 47. 
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Rev.: 


St. George on horseback left, spearing the dragon. The up- 
per end of the spear ends in a cross and the point is entering 
the open mouth of the dragon. And again, a border of deco- 
rative leaves. 

The medal was most likely made by a jeweler who was familiar 
with the clerical vestments worn by the Armenian Patriarch. 
Since the Armenian colony of New Julfa, outside of Isfahan, was 
quite prosperous in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
having its own churches, printing press, etc., it may be assumed 
that the medal originated in that city. 


This medal depicting St. Vartan and Etchmiadzin was designed 
by Mr. Edouard Khederian, a prominent jeweler in Paris. In his 
letter dated July 22, 1982, Mr. Khederian informed the writer 
that the preparation and striking of the medal was carried out 
by Hotel de Monnaies, Institut National Francais and that a 
total of 300 gold and silver pieces were struck. The gold medal 
measures 23 mm in diameter and weighs 12 grams. 


Obv.: UbhNh@hhul QZorNhehRvL b (UNITY IS STRENGTH) 


Rev.: 


The classic profile of St. Vartan. In the year 451 A.D., St. 
Vartan led the Armenian forces to defend Christianity. 
General Vartan and his 1036 followers fell in the battle, but 
their undaunted spirit forced the Persian monarch to realize 
that the Armenians would never give up their religion. In 
recognition of St. Vartan’s heroic defense, the Armenian 
Church sainted him and to this day, an annual commemora- 
tive service is held in remembrance of his moral victory. 

On the medal, St. Vartan is bearded, faces right, and wears 
a highly decorative helmet. His right hand holds the upper 
portion of his sword which has a handle in the form of a 
cross. The shoulders are heavily draped. 

2URUSR 38N8U Ur (FAITH HOPE LOVE) 
A representation of the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin, the his- 
toric seat of the See of the Armenian Church. Below the edi- 
fice, the sun is rising between the two peaks of Mount 
Ararat. 
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The medallist’s name, Tschudin Scult, appears to the right 
of the cathedral. Not being an Armenian, the artist appar- 
ently made some errors in the formation of his letters. For 
example, the head of the letter 2 (Z) is open instead of being 
closed. The proportions of the letters U (N) andk (E) are ab- 
normal. The head of letter 2 (H) is closed instead of being 
open. 

The portraiture of Vartan and the appearance of the cathedral, 

however, are very artistic. 

A number of examples of this medal are to be found in several 

Armenian and foreign museums. 


Prior to the consecration of St. Vartan’s Cathedral in New York 
in 1968, the author undertook the sponsorship of striking 
medals to commemorate this historic event. The design of the 
medal was conceived by the author, and the well-known Arme- 
nian medallists, John Hovannes, was commissioned to execute 
it. The same design was used to strike gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, 38 mm in diameter, one in English and another in Ar- 
menian. In addition, a large bronze medal, 63 mm in diameter, 
was struck in Armenian lettering only. The silver and bronze 
medals were offered for sale to the public. The gold medals, 
struck in Armenian, were presented to prominent persons who 
contributed significantly to the building of the cathedral. About 
25 to 30 gold medals were struck, each weighing 43.11 grams. 


Obv.: UR. VUPLTUL UU8P GUGTECSh 2U.8N8—Ubh GAPR- 


Rev.: 


UULRULUULSP2R— 1968 

(ST. VARTAN ARMENIAN CATHEDRAL-NEW YORK, 
CONSECRATION, 1968) 

The medal shows a truly majestic representation of the 
cathedral, portraying it as an Armenian architectural edi- 
fice. 

EQ.UPUOPUL.P 2ZOPE.GR.LN3U.OUNULS.2CUF.UUU.. 

Gh 0U9-6U.8.UG2.LN3U. bh 2ZU3UUSUU. UCWUP2h 

(THE ONLY BEGOTTEN CAME DOWN AND LIGHT 
SHONE UNTO US IN THE LAND OF ARMENIA) 
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The upper part depicts the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove 
descending in a ray of light. The lower part is the realization 
of the dream of St. Gregory the Illuminator—the erection of 
the Etchmiadzin Cathedral in the shadow of Ararat. In the 
field are profiles of St. Vartan on the left and St. Mesrob on 
the right. St. Mesrob was the originator of the Armenian al- 
phabet in the year 406 A.D., which made possible the golden 
age of Armenian literature in the fifth century. 
In the uppermost part of the medal is a triangle which con- 
tains the letter k (E), signifying “HE WHO IS” or Divine 
Essence. In the lower corner of the cathedral the letters JH 
(the artist’s initials) can be seen. 

The medals were struck by the well-known Medallic Art 

Company. 


In 1969, the Diocese of the Armenian Church decided to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of Armenia’s beloved com- 
poser, Komitas Vartabed. The author was called on to sponsor 
the striking of an appropriate medal for the occasion. Again, the 
design was conceived by the writer and this time its execution 
was given to the famous Armenian medallist, Agop Agopoff. 
Only one type medal was struck, the obverse in Armenian and 
the reverse in English, in gold, silver, and bronze. The medal is 
38 mm in diameter. The silver and bronze medals were offered 
for public sale. Five gold medals were struck, each weighing 
40.11 grams. 


Obv.: Above clockwise, 


Rev.: 


YNUPSUU ZUPEUIGS (KOMITAS VARTABED) 
Below counterclockwise, 

2UPRPUUGUY OUUTFGUL (CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH) 
The artist has succeeded masterfully in portraying the head 
of Komitas, bearing slightly to the left. In the field are the 
dates 1869 and 1969. On the lower right of the collar is seen 
the artist’s signature U.. WUNFOSS (A. AGOPOFF). 

Above clockwise, 

KOMITAS CENTENNIAL. 

Below counterclockwise, 
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ARMENIAN FOLK MUSIC. 
In the field, in the distance, is Mount Ararat and below the 
mountain one notices fields and trees which partially ob- 
scure two Armenian churches. In the foreground, an Ar- 
menian peasant is ploughing with a team of oxen. Komitas 
immortalized such scenes in many of his songs. In the upper 
part of the medal are two lines from one of his songs: 
UnwiownG puph jnu 
Uuuniwd wwfk wikGnmu 
(In the morning a good day, may the Lord preserve us 
all). 
Above the lines, a bar of music gives the notation of the 
song. Above the musical notes is a crest consisting of a lyre 
and two bugles decorated with laurel leaves. 
Artistically, this is perhaps one of the finest Armenian medals 
ever struck. In 1968, six of the gold consecration medals were 
re-struck in order to create five gold Komitas medals. 


8. In 1972, the author was requested to sponsor the striking of a 
medal to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Armenian Church in America (in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1898). 

The artist chosen on this occasion was Dikran Dingilian of New 
York. A most attractive design was conceived and beautifully 
executed. 

The medal is 44 mm (1.75 inches) in diameter, and was struck 
in silver, bronze, and gold. As always, the silver and bronze 
pieces were available to the public. The gold medal weighs 71.96 
grams. Possibly six gold specimens were struck. 

Obv.: Above clockwise, 

75TH ANNIVERSARY - 

Below counterclockwise, 

FOUNDING OF THE DIOCESE OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH OF AMERICA. 
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Rev.: 
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A large decorative Armenian cross fills the central space. 
Under the left wing of the cross is a modest church with an 
accompanying writing on a ribbon: 

1898 WORCESTER MASS 

To the right of the cross is a much larger representation of 
St. Vartan Cathedral. The script across the horizontal rib- 
bon reads: 

ST. VARTAN CATHEDRAL NEW YORK 1973 

The artist has succeeded in presenting a pleasing balance of 
the cross, the building and the legends. Under 


WORCESTER are small letters in 
representing the initials of the artist. 


(d/d) 


Above clockwise, 

T5°* SUPE (75TH ANNIVERSARY) 
Below counterclockwise, 

2UUSUSUUL UNAUQUNPENREOCUGL 2U.38N8 UUGPH4GU3h 
(FOUNDING OF THE DIOCESE OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH OF AMERICA) 

A large crest, surrounded by leaves, dominates the field. 
Above the crest is a cross with radiating rays. Behind the 
crest are seen, crosswise, the doctoral and pastoral staffs of 
the catholicos and the bishop. 

The crest shows a circle inside which is Mount Ararat. 
Beneath the circle is the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin, the seat 
of the Armenian Holy See. In the upper part of the crest, in 
Armenian, and surrounding the other three sides, in 
English, are the words: 

UNMUQUAPENROPRV 2U.3N3 WUGCPRGU3hH 

DIOCESE OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


9. Vasken I Jubilee Medal. 
A Committee in London struck medals in 1980 to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the enthronement of His Holiness, 
Vasken I, Catholicos of all the Armenians. In a brochure de- 
scribing the event, it is stated that a limited edition of 1000 gold 
medals were struck. 
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In answer to the author’s inquiries, Mr. G. S. Kurkjian, the 
chairman of the committee, wrote that “the mould was struck by 
the Royal Mint in 1980 from a design prepared by His Holiness 
and sent to us, but we did not receive any name of the Armenian 
artist connected with the design. The royal mint gave the task of 
the plaster mould to an artist Philip Nathan.” 

Upon further inquiries to Henry Sarkissian of the Numismatic 
Department of the State Historical Museum in Erevan, it was 
learned that the Soviet Armenian artist who designed the medal 
was Hovsep Papikian. 

The gold medal is 38 mm in diameter, weighs 40.0 grams, and is 
stated to be in 22 karat gold. 


Obv.: Clockwise, except for the dates, 


Rev.: 


10. 


OUUUL 25 UGG UU29EU U. YUeNThUNUD UUCULU3uU 
2U8N8 1955-1980 

(25TH ANNIVERSARY, VASKEN I CATHOLICOS OF ALL 
THE ARMENIANS, 1955-1980) 

A profile of Vasken I left, wearing a simple clerical hood 
(cowl). 

Clockwise, 

RQ UhWorvus Pb 2OfE Gh LN3U OUNUS CU LWU 

(THE ONLY BEGOTTEN DESCENDED FROM THE 
FATHER, AND THE LIGHT OF GLORY WAS WITH HIM.) 
A ray of light descends on the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin. 
Behind the cathedral are the twin peaks of Ararat, with 
Noah’s ark resting on the major peak. 


On the occasion of the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
Armenian General Benevolent Union, the April 1982 issue of 
the AGBU’s publication, Hoosharar, contained the following ad- 
vertisement: 

“On the occasion of the AGBU’s 75th anniversary, a beautiful 
medal has been struck to commemorate this historic event. 

“The medal illustrated above honors Boghos Nubar Pasha, the 
founder of the AGBU, and Alex Manoogian, its Life President. 
The circular inscription on the obverse and on the reverse ap- 
pears in both English and Armenian. 
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“The design for the medal was conceived by the noted numisma- 
tist, Dr. Paul Bedoukian, and its artistic execution was carried 
out by the well-known sculptor from Erevan, G. Gevorkyan, 
whose work has been acclaimed both in Armenia and the 
Diaspora. The medals were struck by the prestigious Medallic 
Art Company of Danbury, Connecticut. 
“The medal, 2 1/4 inches in diameter and 1/4 inch thick, is 
available in 14 karat gold, sterling silver (.999-average weight 
3.6 troy oz.) and bronze. It makes a meaningful and memorable 
gift for anniversaries, birthdays, and other occasions.” 
The gold medal weighs 143 grams. 
Obv.: Outer circular inscription, clockwise, 
BOGHOS NUBAR PASHA-FOUNDER: 
ALEX MANOOGIAN-PRESIDENT 
Inner circle in Armenian, 
NOULNU VARA OUCU—2ZhHUVUdEhHP 
ULGA VUUNPUGUU—VUU, FU, 2 
In the field are seen two profiles turned left—Boghos Nubar 
with a mustache on the left, and on the right, a bespectacled 
Alex Manoogian. Beneath the lapel of Alex Manoogian are 
the artist’s initials, #4 (GG). 
Two profiles are well executed. They portray the vision and 
character of two great Armenians, whose efforts have helped 
tens of thousands of Armenians in their periods of trial and 
who have provided the means for many thousands of Arme- 
nian young men and women to obtain a higher education. 
Underneath the profiles, the dates 1906/1981. 
Rev.: Outer circular inscription, clockwise, 
ARMENIAN GENERAL BENEVOLENT UNION. 
Below counterclockwise, 
75™ ANNIVERSARY. 
Similarly, in the inner circle, 
2U.34. PUPCENPOUGLL LUbZUULARL UPNKEPRv: 
75-°% SUPLEFULQ 
In the center, the crest of the AGBU is surrounded by a leaf 
design. The crest is quartered and contains the letters 2ACLU 
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(HBEM) which stand for the initial letters of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union.’ 


ZU.84U.4U. NUGPE UGSUL UGS 
[(Uuympnu) 


anus ft Sus phys lysis nuh ht AP fan bb pp: Uf pug pews Phin pbk pp 4p 


quan pe fis SE inky hu 


1. 


RPuipo yu fu pula Phan, fp wpwn pines UV uSuntufs UT w- 
wbsp npab Upb pauls Usunyuing fp farSuruslyusts pis Sunt ap yo fom 
ems Ulugk puna fp P69 1742 fs Ubagt pe fpuygh quinguals § 
«junftuniehiG» & «wnwphinyepG» «jwnek witGwyih». Aus 
pehogt pip «Swpmp fluiwmy, «iwumwumd jnu», «yuumuptwy 
ukn»: Pirgujku bak Suse usunp U. GppapynfFews SEY: 

BnfSmttku Bupa fiip atrcutiwhwhs Peo, ye pinned Sn- 
pwhinwgh wnt Phmmpugnpd % Snpyshib youth: pau 
fugpocftpcbikph bh «KU. Utmuinyepiiy £4 «UumniwowyhG 
GwjuwunbunyehiG» tape uP pf oP pe Sal pe: 

Uy mf neutihts Poy Af pr, pulpal eas $a putter g fro Ferrer pur 
gree Ue daygsbyb yagts: 

U. Hphqng Laeuunnp hgh Sémuyp ap Poqephowd “bine § pyr 
AL. hut afr. hs Sau cu ps QD uur pres ly us ers hs fx LEY: REhag fi 
demy qppremgnms § dfunap U. Pooper op he Wpquhesuph 
drwy fp 

U. dupqutfp k be fwsip dngp Shnwyp, yaugnemds G- he- 
gkpkuip qogt$, pubguhbrws Qynughh Ubrnyph yagth Oup hgh 
SE): 

Ufe Gapph U. Yu pywh Vuyp EhEqkgeny of fut Phunwyp, Yow fu- 
buhwh Spwghpe gqegnems Qupks Qonchbwif yagth bh yep 
wn pres Qa BafSutiikuf fagtt 1968 /4.: bun hk pp wy wn ut 


7 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. IX (1983), No. 2, pp. 14-25, pls. II-III.. 
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guunnms bh ypoigh, wpomfel hk phe pura aul fs: 
Upeufteuy opfiruhp qpremgnuds § wk whaykph updu- 
wp, wa frm Spug bpp yun puis Qupks§ Yinnch buts f 
hagt& kh humupkypugnpdnems mn putiqulnw’s Ue Ujnpobhp 
fnqth 1969 fix hump Ynpomns & ypnbgh, upoufk k ght 
pocraahne Phu nulyp 

8. Su puuumibas yg EhEnkgeny ULk ppl yf SEY Swaine pace 75- 
utbuhph dotinems Piuwyp, Wa foil Spoghpp ppsgnews 
Ufe Gapeuphuh Shgput Spihpyewtip qapth 1973 fs Vhinuyp 
Ynfuremnds §& yprigkh, wpdmfFh, hk yuu phs putihar ftp nul ft: 

9 Yugqght U Yuldngfhhauf quSmhu yor ffi Wulbuah Au Unacppoews 
thang Sqpbuljnchate Beak Qangihbutp b Fpjurution 
ute anppupulnte part aravnas pucks Bpypis oufbwhfr harm pb- 
pegnphmefthantp, hnpomsd Lnbignlife thy apbufth me mult 
qupdfy yrywtiunwyp, bu pruhu spughpp yqagnems Qupks 
Qunchkwif yagtk bh hkepoonds % Bhapgkuisf yagtk, [Fa- 
quapyncus 1981 fF. yphings, mpoufts k nuh fs: 

Bhauunmhne ute mpduf §, ap Sughuhuh nuh ps Shinn pbkpp 
Swqnimghin bh bh wn np pee wiinbuhbwh PES goedupbbpae ww 
Sui) pa Swunminemds EG fof uo SP wifl [F fend: Uinip [tn- 
qupynius bh uppinph pupyuws& qugqm ibm P59 Udtughp- 
mut, Uap Qacqu, Oup fy, Le Gage, Lagan kb myph) meg Surg 
mqzagph ucwignPptbkpp SpuSpeunbyad inbyuagh ¢agqadacpg- 
bhp puppkpah unbkgskg fh upfeaph Sua nuh fh whew 


AN ARMENIAN MEDAL, STRUCK IN 1908 BY 
PATRIARCH IZMIRLIAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW CONSTITUTION 


IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
GUARANTEEING EQUALITY FOR ALL 
(Plate 37) 


The bronze medal, believed to be hitherto unpublished, commemo- 
rates an historic event, the adoption in 1908 of a constitution by 
Sultan Hamid II of Turkey guaranteeing liberty and freedom for all 
the peoples in the Ottoman Empire. 

Made in low relief, the medal is suspended from a multicolored 
ribbon which is retained by an ornamented bar pin having a star in 
its center. 


Obv.: 


At top, a five-pointed star (Plate 37, Fig. la). To the left 
downward circular, in Armenian, 

W688 ULLZUUULU FP NhOhRL 

(LONG LIVE THE CONSTITUTION). 

To the right, in Arabic script (and in Turkish), 

Sy gr yl ns 

(LONG LIVE THE CONSTITUTION). 

In the upper field of the medal, a wide crescent underneath 
the star with a legend in Arabic script (and in Turkish), 

Ay Same Ogasl ty 

(LONG LIVE THE ARMY). 
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Below the crescent, in a rectangle in prominent letters, 
“1908,” and underneath in Armenian, 

3ARLHPU 11 

(JULY 11) 

Rev.: Bust of the Patriarch Izmirlian, in religious conical head- 
dress, wearing two decorative crosses and a medallion (Plate 
37, Fig. 1b). Underneath the bust, his full title, 
R(UPQPUCUArZ) S(EP) S(EP) UUSRNU U. HQUEPLCUL 
(MOST GRACIOUS TER TER MADTEOS I IZMIRLIAN). 
Weight of medal, 5.40 g. 

Weight of entire decoration, 18.49 g. 


Historical Background 

In the fall of 1876, when Sultan Hamid II ascended the Ottoman 
throne, his empire stretched from the Adriatic Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. But trouble lay ahead. Russia had stated its opposition to 
the Turkish oppression of its Christian population and considered it 
justifiable to intervene to end this intolerable situation. In order to 
thwart Russian plans, the sultan, on December 13, 1876, adopted a 
constitution modelled after the French system. Its stated purpose 
was to give equality and a measure of freedom to the different peo- 
ples in the country. 

But this was not to be. Before long, the Bulgarians’ ambitions for 
self-determination led to a series of massacres by Turkey, thereby 
prompting Russia to declare war on Turkey on April 24, 1877. 
Because of the cruelties perpetrated on the Bulgarians, not a single 
European power was willing to help Turkey. The Russian armies 
quickly reached Adrianapolis in the West and occupied Kars, Arda- 
han, and Bayazid in the East. The Treaty of San Stefano signed by 
Russia and Turkey on March 3, 1878, liberated the Balkan coun- 


1 Historical events cited in this paper were gleaned from: A). Azgapatum, by 
Arch. M. Ormanian, Part 3, Vol. III (reprint, Beirut, 1961) (in Armenian); B). 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22 (1959), “Turkey,” pp. 604-605; C). Soviet Armenian 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 3 (Erevan, 1977), pp. 590-591 and Vol. 4 (1978), pp. 255-256 (in 
Armenian). 
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tries and extracted a promise from the sultan to institute reforms in 
the Armenian provinces. 

Since the European powers did not stand to acquire any gains un- 
der the terms of this treaty, they did not support it. On the contrary, 
continuing its historic opposition to the advances of Russia towards 
the Mediterranean, England signed a defensive alliance with the 
sultan on June 4, 1878. In this treaty (as in the San Stefano 
Treaty), the sultan promised to insure reforms in the Armenian 
provinces. Of course, there were no guarantees, and before long the 
sultan resumed his policy of exterminating the minorities. Des- 
perate efforts by Armenians to secure some justice were drowned in 
the massacres of Sassoun and other localities. 

In 1882, Sultan Hamid established strict press controls and cen- 
sorship and formed an extensive network of spies to stifle freedom 
of speech. To counter these moves, a law student in Salonika, Talaat 
Bey, together with some friends, founded a secret society known as 
“Union and Progress,” and gradually united all the revolutionary 
Turkish societies in Europe. Under his leadership, the group which 
became known as the “Young Turks” managed to gain control of 
some of the armed forces and staged a successful uprising in July, 
1908. Sultan Hamid was left with no alternative but to restore the 
constitution. This bloodless revolution aroused much enthusiasm 
among the Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Armenian revolutionar- 
ies. They sent representatives to Salonika to join the “Union and 
Progress” party. It seemed that at long last all the elements of the 
empire would unite under a constitutional government. 

Subsequent events proved otherwise, in part because of long- 
established policies of the different nationalities. In the end, the 
“Young Turks” seized the opportunity during the World War I to 
commit the first genocide of the century (1915), massacring a mil- 
lion and a half Armenians and driving the survivors from their 
ancestral lands. 


The Medal 

With the restoration of the Constitution in 1908, passionate 
speeches swearing eternal brotherhood and equality were heard all 
over the empire. Political prisoners were released, many returned 
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from abroad and press censorship was lifted. It was in this atmo- 
sphere that our bronze medal was struck by the Patriarch Izmir- 
lian. He was born on February 12, 1845, in Constantinople, and 
christened Simon. He received his early education in the local 
Armenian school in Koumkapou and at the age of 17 was trans- 
ferred to Ortakeoy as a teacher under the protection of Bishop John 
Gaboudigian. On July 29, 1869, the latter introduced the 24 year old 
young man to the priesthood. Simon was given the name Matthew 
(Madteos) in memory of the beloved Patriarch who had preceded 
Gaboudigian. 

Izmirlian was interested in current events, became imbued with 
liberal ideas, and joined movements to restore a constitutional gov- 
ernment. His deep involvement in national affairs and his devotion 
to the church brought about his election as Patriarch by a unani- 
mous vote in 1894. 

It was a difficult period for the Armenian people. The sultan was 
bent on their annihilation in Asia Minor. Certainly, Izmirlian’s ide- 
alistic views did not sit well with him. Moreover, the loss of territo- 
ries to the Serbs, Greeks, and Bulgarians only increased his deter- 
mination to suppress any liberal movements among the Armenian 
people. Under pressure from the authorities, Izmirlian was forced to 
resign on July 21, 1896. 

On November 6-18 of that year, the Armenian electoral body by a 
two-third vote chose Ormanian as the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
His election was confirmed by the sultan within a few days. 
Ormanian was a pliable diplomat and he managed to extract some 
concessions from the sultan. However, his policy of not raising his 
voice against the atrocities committed angered the progressive ele- 
ments within the Armenian community. 

With the political success of the “Young Turks,” Ormanian was 
forced to resign on July 16-29, 1908. It is curious that the date 
shown on the medal is “1908 JULY 11,” indicating that Izmirlian 
was allied with the progressive elements even before his re-election 
to the Patriarchate on October 22-24, 1908. His popularity was so 
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great that in the following year, he was elected Catholicos of all the 
Armenians and moved to Etchmiadzin to hold that high position.” 


Z2U.84U.4U UGSULL UC, 

GNhNhUO 4. TALUN’ UbQ, 1908 f&. 
bPQUPPLEULUL DLSPPUPEP GNLUE, 
SOUGLAP ZUUUL OUUUUGULL GU.8URNP GUL UD 
ZUUSUSNP ND, UULZUUUU EEN PR UEC, 

AP ZUEUULPNAP APR OPSP UQUZALbEP 
PALAP UUPEGUUS ZUUUL 
[Udympnu] 


Vk ywifhh Ppguhut put, bpp feoepphpne Spa tune 
Pew bhp ph, 1908 fF. unfuybg une fut Lud fpinfr fb pushwiigihb, 1876 
/- am win pe fF fete: 

hgthpybwt pp aquenued fin quiquipupbkpre yunBunnd, 1894 /- 
Phudu pone fiiutp Y. Qapuny Qunp ppp plunprek gue: Yash gs yo 
Bs Apt yudapgtg UV. Opfubbwh, op bque pprwtig gin yung fue 
A pr: Gre une Fut YE puSmuinuink gy whl win pele pri, Opt wtkwh 
Spud ws pl gue q. Qnjurny aypusin pi frp pre [FEukh 16-29 Brijpu 1908 [fF 

Yuhuyh fuigpny wnuphay Phinney fhe Ypuyh oemgprfrth § 
«1908 Bmijpu UW»: Lye Plump hts quph yp § bqpuhwghky, PS bad pp- 
[out quiglubgus § yuna ptahwt muppepee Son ting ful frp 
wy us unr pr frie pap lun peck bh (22-24 Sahat pip 1908 /F-) ws res 9: 


? Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XIV (1988), No. 3, pp. 24-26. 


A MEDAL OF THE ARMENIAN 
COLLEGE IN CALCUTTA 
(Plate 37) 


Although the striking of Armenian coins ceased with the collapse 
of the Roupenian dynasty in 1375, the issuance of medals requiring 
only the efforts of an institution or an individual continued through 
the ensuing centuries. 

It is unfortunate that so few Armenian medals have appeared in 
publications. In his classic work Armenian Numismatic Bibliog- 
raphy and Literature, Y. Nercessian! lists nearly 1300 references of 
which merely 100 refer to medals, including a handful struck out- 
side of Armenia. 

An interesting silver medal which came to the writer’s possession 
some time ago was struck by the Armenian College in Calcutta 
established in 1826 (Plate 37, Fig. 2). According to the Armenian 
Encyclopedia,” the Armenian colony in Calcutta was in existence 
before the coming of the British. Armenian tombstones have been 
found dated 1630 and 1648. In 1724, the colony was sufficiently 
large and prosperous to build the St. Nazareth Armenian Church. 
In 1820, the Armenians published a newspaper and continued pub- 
lication of other books and periodicals. Some schools and cultural 
organizations are in operation to this day. By 1979, however, 
through assimilation or dispersion, the count of Armenians living in 
Calcutta numbered barely 180. 

The medal under discussion was issued by the Armenian College 
to be given to students on special occasions. On the reverse is a 


ly. T. Nercessian, Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and Literature (Los An- 
geles, 1984). 
2 Soviet Armenian Encyclopedia, Vol. 5 (Erevan, 1979), p. 178. 
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wreath around the border surrounding a blank space in the center 
for inscriptions befitting the occasion. In the blank space of our 
medal is inscribed “29-12-24,” obviously the date of the presentation 
of the medal, over the word “FLY,” the meaning of which remains 
obscure. 

The obverse is quite interesting. The legend reads: (above) 
“ARMENIAN COLLEGE” and (below) “CALCUTTA.” The design in 
the center represents the coat of arms of Armenia. 

The representation of the coat of arms is in itself worthy of special 
study. Several designs of coats of arms of Armenia have appeared in 
publications during the past century. None of these is official, of 
course, except the one on passports issued by the independent Re- 
public of Armenia. S. Vratzian,’ in his volume Republic of Armenia 
shows another version, again different from the one seen on our 
medal. 

Above the shield of the coat of arms is a crown adorned with a 
cross on the top, undoubtedly denoting the Christian nature of the 
crown. The crown itself as usual is adorned with precious stones. 

In the center of the shield is a circle portraying Mt. Ararat, with 
Noah’s Ark. 

In the upper right hand quarter of the shield are figures of the 
sun, the legendary dragon (Vishap) and flames. This is indeed a 
mythical presentation of the beliefs in prehistoric Armenia. In an- 
cient times, the Persians and Armenians worshipped the fire and 
the sun. The cult of the dragons was also practiced in Armenia and 
to this day many large stones in Armenia are called Vishaps. The 
pictorial representation here, however, is that of a winged creature 
with the head of a serpent. It should be recalled that the concept of 
the sun God conquering the Vishap dates back to the earliest times 
of Egyptian history. 

The lower right hand quarter shows the moon, nine 5-pointed 
stars and the head and shoulders of a lamb. The significance of this 
is not clear. The third or lower left hand corners show a seated lion 
and a towel or a sheet of linen with the imprint of a head. This lion 


3S. Vratzian, Republic of Armenia (Paris, 1928). 
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was the insignia of the Roupenian kings of Cilician Armenia and the 
imprint of a head refers to the legend mentioned by Moses of 
Khorene: “Anan, Abgar’s messenger, brought his letter with the 
Saviour’s portrait from life, which has remained in the city of 
Edessa up to the present.”* 

The fourth, upper left hand corner shows the figure of an eagle, 
the emblem of the Artaxiad dynasty, and an edifice with three 
spires. The significance of this structure is not apparent, but may 
refer to a building of the pre-Christian era. 

The shield is held by two lions with their heads turned back- 
wards. The two lions wear different crowns. The one on the left 
wears a squarish crown possibly related to the crowns seen on the 
coins of the Artaxiads. The crown of the right lion is reminiscent of 
the crowns worn by more modern kings, perhaps those of Cilician 
Armenia. 

The background of these decorations consists of two large flags on 
each side, a lance on the left (French polaxe, 15th century) and an- 
other lance (a double axe) on the right.’ Nearest the crown on either 
side are two indistinct weapons of the medieval period. 

It is obvious that the medal was designed by a knowledgeable per- 
son, possibly a teacher of history at the Armenian College. 

The medal is made of silver, and weighs 28.65 grams. Its diameter 
is 38 mm and thickness is 2.5 mm. 

Possibly, some of these medals could have been struck in gold or 
in copper. It may be of interest to write to the Armenian College in 
Calcutta requesting any information they may be able to provide.® 


4R. W. Thomson, Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the Armenians (Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1978). 

5 Dictionary of the Middle Ages, Vol. 7 (New York, 1986), p. 324, Scribners. 

8 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XVIII (1992), No. 2, pp. 33-34, pl. III. 
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QULGULCUL8P ZU84GU4U FALbAP UGSULEL 
[Uuympniu] 


Yur phn [Fu puguipph LE9 Sad Suyrfepet fp wyprd bs Sughd 
gkpkqtwhupupkp wh, npoip Pnemgpnims bh 1630 k 1648: Lephu- 
dia, Surg fr 180 Suny Quupk yp ppg pti y Sole: 

Gury dug pf Sughuhus gnpbip Spfiugpremd § 1826 Frpls Lup 
¢upwtp fnquphas Shin fh bank ahaphh qapy Yaferwd 
(S sus fs urs ees 37, Ufwyp 2): Rum Epkay Ff, guunnel anf ibpaet neow- 
taqukpah wmupghungack ye tuqgusunl rf dEnimphoews Sku, f ph 
k: Gulf (Poewgpoef fri & «29-12-24», qnp wu pdt g pos £ «FLY» 
punfl dpmy, apne tywnlp ata gen hp Sly: 

Vbunuy fp Epkupr dough ppQugpnefe prt & «ARMENIAN COL- 
LEGE» &£ «CALCUTTA»: GEnpoip qgpnemgnims & Jur yuu fr gh- 
hw: Luu yp qghinkgqniwd § fFug fp Gegpotip, ap Qui 
hpi Sh gh hp tytupref Upurpunn ping hk Gaygp muyuip: Lipp we Qf 
yuinkk poems & ph ne Yfyuy Pp, dupe mg he prea fe me un 
qepp & quatahh tp mop, dupe du pup) bunds unfrd tp ke 
Bfuncuf Oa | widknng Sp, dipp dus fu pi’ wupsfe fp hk Epkp 
upudayp quan Fad bie fp 
kinfls fuss qpoymbikp, upquibkp hk fp Qiuqupbwt ghipkp: Vbunwyp 
une [F fits: 


A MAGNIFICENT ARMENIAN TRAY 
(Plates 38-55) 


Recently, the writer came into possession of an old Armenian cop- 
per tray which, because of its distinguishing features, deserves to be 
brought to public attention. It is unusually large, having a diameter 
of 142 cm (56 inches) and weighing 36.4 kgs (80 lbs), and was made 
in 1735. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the tray and to provide 
pictorial illustrations for the reader. To more competent scholars 
will be left the task of studying and comparing the workmanship 
and epigraphy from an artistic viewpoint with contemporary 
manuscripts. 

Photographing metal objects presents special problems. In order 
to secure sufficient contrast between the surface of the tray and the 
engraved designs, the surface was covered with powder and then 
dusted off, leaving the engravings white and the remainder the orig- 
inal copper color. The author is grateful to Mr. Edwin P. McIntyre 
for divising this procedure and for preparing all the photographs. 

Special thanks are also due to H. G. Archbishop Nersoyan, who 
personally examined the tray, read and translated the inscriptions, 
and interpreted various aspects of the design of the tray. 


Provenance 

Armenian antiquities, including manuscripts and historically 
valuable artifacts, have often been saved from the destructive ac- 
tions of oppressors by the heroism and sacrifice of patriotic 
Armenians. In this instance, it was the late Yervant Garabedian of 
Beirut who at the risk of his life physically carried the tray on his 
back through the mountain passes of Cilicia into Syria and finally 
into Lebanon. In a letter addressed to the writer, dated May 21, 
1959, Mr. Garabedian states that in 1952 the tray was given to the 
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late Catholicos, Karekin who planned to organize a raffle in order to 
raise sufficient funds to reward Mr. Garabedian and to place this 
valuable historical artifact in a suitable national institution. 

Unfortunately, these plans did not materialize and the tray re- 
mained in the possession of Mr. Garabedian. In 1958, the well- 
known antique dealer, the late Mr. Hagop Kevorkian of New York, 
expressed an interest in this object and it was shipped to him in the 
same year. The sale did not materialize, however, and eventually 
the tray was purchased by the late Mr. Jacob Kamborian of Boston. 
Soon after the latter’s death in 1971, Mrs. Jacob Kamborian, carry- 
ing out the wishes of her husband, generously made it possible for 
the writer to acquire the tray. 


Metalworking in Armenia 

Knowledge of metalworking has existed in Armenia since time 
immemorial. Being a mountainous country rich in minerals, it was 
only natural for its inhabitants to acquire the necessary skills in all 
phases of processing minerals and working with metals. In a recent 
publication, B. Arakelian! devotes an entire chapter to metalwork- 
ing in Armenia and discusses in some detail metallurgical pro- 
cesses, as well as the art of manufacturing weapons, agricultural 
implements, household appliances, jewelry, etc. 

Working with copper as well as its alloys such as bronze and brass 
presented few problems and it is not surprising that we find many 
large and small objects made from this metal. Various techniques 
were used in working with copper, such as casting, hammering into 
the shape of the object desired, and joining various pieces by special 
welding methods.? 

It appears that our tray was fashioned by hammering a large 
piece of copper into a flat, circular plate, turning the edge in about 
an inch and then forming a wide band for the circular legend. 
Finally, the ring was turned downward and hammered to give a fin- 
ished edge. Raising the edge about an inch and leaving sufficient 


1 Babken Arakelian, The Cities and the Arts in Armenia from the Ninth through 
the Thirteenth Century (Erevan, 1958) (in Armenian). 
2 ibid., pp. 153-170. 
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space for the legend not only offered an opportunity to add the de- 
sired inscription in colophon style, but was sound engineering since 
it added great strength to such a large flat object which would 
otherwise be more prone to easy buckling and breaking. Even with 
the present structure, it can easily be seen from the photographs 
that breaks have developed in six and eleven o’clock positions, 
although they have been repaired—with some damage to the legend. 
In general, however, considering that it is two and a half centuries 
old, it is in a remarkable state of preservation. 


Reports on Metal Trays 

There have been few studies on Armenian metal objects. In view 
of the large number of pieces available dating back to prehistoric 
times, this presents a challenge to interested scholars. Arakelian 
repeatedly refers to Orbeli’s® catalogue of metal objects in the 
Museum of Ani. Many of these objects are now in the National 
Historical Museum in Erevan and are listed and described in a re- 
cent publication by Mousheghian.‘ 

Of particular interest are a number of copper trays mentioned in 
this publication. One (No. 187) is listed as a large tray (dimensions 
not given) made in Julfa in 1477, richly engraved in the signs of the 
Zodiac, with various animals and flowers, and having Armenian and 
Arabic legends.’ Another large tray (No. 198) of unknown prove- 
nance and uncertain date is described as having a diameter of 90 cm 
(35.5 inches). Tray No. 248, reported to be in a very poor condition 
but having extensive engravings and legends, was made in 1783 for 
Etchmiadzin and measures 46 cm (18 inches) in diameter. A fourth 
(No. 272) designated as a large tray, was made in 1885 and mea- 
sures only 34 cm (13.5 inches) in diameter. Many small trays and 
plates are also listed in this publication. 

By comparison, our tray made in 1735 and measuring 142 cm (56 
inches) in diameter must be considered extraordinary. 


31. Orbeli, Catalogue of the Ani Museum (in Russian). 

4 Evgine Mousheghian, Distinctive Catalogue of the Museum’s Collection (Erevan, 
1964) (in Armenian). 

5 This tray is illustrated in a pamphlet of the National Historical Museum of 
Armenia published in 1964. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TRAY 


On critical examination of this tray, using a magnifying glass 
whenever necessary, it becomes obvious that it is the work of a mas- 
ter craftsman of the highest caliber. All the lines are smooth, contin- 
uous and uniform, free from any defects due to imperfect handling 
of the engraving tools. The whole tray was obviously made by ham- 
mering into the flat surface with an object like a fine-pointed hard 
chisel. Letters were formed by hammering with a fine-pointed tool, 
leaving the original smooth surface raised in relief to form the let- 
ter. It is like a master drawing with the lines being hammered be- 
low the surface with a fine tool. 

The perfect symmetry of the various designs indicates an under- 
standing of geometry and angle measurements. It appears that lines 
were drawn from the center of the circle to make certain that de- 
signs were equidistant from the center. The four lines inside the 
outer legend were evidently drawn as circles with a hard point, us- 
ing sufficient force to penetrate the surface and create a permanent 
circular line. The fifth line just inside the circular design was ap- 
parently made more obvious and prominent by going over it with a 
fine-pointed chisel. 

In the central design are no less than eighteen such circular lines 
which serve both an ornamental purpose and as limiting boundaries 
for lettering and designs. The master craftsman must have drawn 
many other lines to guide himself in the execution of the symmetri- 
cal designs, but these were, of course, made with a view to their 
eventual erasure. Thus, the outer rim of the inner design, made 
with continuous triangular forms, has a circle limiting the size of 
each triangle. Their uniformity is witness to this fact. The unifor- 
mity of the large inner cross with tree motifs must also have been 
executed with circular guidelines. 

The outer legend is extremely interesting in that it is in a sense 
analogous to the colophon of a manuscript. It is in the form of a 
rhymed poem and photographs of the whole inscription are shown 
in Plates 53, 54, 55. 

The entire inscription, with ligatures converted to their true let- 
ters, abbreviations eliminated, is given below along with its transla- 
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tion.® It is obvious from the inscription that the learned Doctor Elija 
was a pious man who took great pains so that his memorial to the 
Holy See of Cilicia should be worthy of himself and the Catholicos, 


UU. FE UBVUU LQUUUULGU.U 
UN3BUL UGLUUPL SEPNPUU,GUU 
UP UAUAGULA GPUNSUUULL 
CU APHUSNUP UU FUQUG8UU 
OPPLULUULL 29U,U GGPULU 
Gh QAUVUPQU Cut CLCECUU 
U3L Gh 22,8 UVUUUCNROCULU 
b 86.8 SGUMU CUGULULU 
Gh OFUUU,L QAUPUGL 3U.PCUU 
BUPRELN GS SEMU 2PUUULU 
hUY NPR AUQUPVL 3U.3ULU UG1UU 
UPFULLSPUL UN3UL OPZUNROGULU 
Lh8hu 38U.46UL2 UUGU.PUGUGU 
CUNFZORK UQN3L UUSPULTU.GULL 
2U.38PUIGSPRLVL ULPRUQUU 
UUPEUAGSOR UPZHUGUL 
aNFGUU PUQUER UBUCU UbVUU 
UWIGLEL RPUPCU8L NPR UUS GUU 
3hCG8ER Gh Qh QUUASUU 
UbBLULAIUS QEUHU, 8UACLUL 
GIGR QHUhL GWUQUNRECULL 
(UUGUUPU UGE 2U.34U.26U,U 
GPU CLQUUUR GPUNRGLGULL 
BURCLAL FURL GPUSUUGULU 
GPR 3UGbUL UWUER 22038 UVGVLUU 
BhHCESER QOUNDLU UPU3BULFU.UU.3U 
Qh CUSU.8U, Gh GUGS8h 
QUU, PUNBU ZULUL UPEGUSU 
bGEh BhCU.SU4 GPLPUPULL 
BULENML LARUURNPQIGULU 

(& dQ CIGh 


6 A. G. Abrahamian, History of Armenian Letters and Paleography (Erevan, 1959), 
p. 277 (in Armenian). 
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THIS IS A TABLE SIMILAR 

TO THE TABLE OF THE LORD 

THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

SAT THEREAT WITH CHRIST 

THEY ATE THE LAMB ACCORDING TO LAW 

AND WITH THE UNLEAVENED BREAD 

ALSO THE BREAD OF IMMORTALITY 

FROM THE HANDS OF THE LORD THEY RECEIVED 

AND THE SAVING CUP OF THE BLOOD 

WHICH THE LORD GAVE THE COMMAND TO DRINK 

AND THOSE WHO SIT AT THE TABLE 

MAY BE WORTHY OF THE SAME BLESSING 

MAY BE SATISFIED INEFFABLY 

BY THE GRACE OF THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD 

TOGETHER WITH THE HOLY PATRIARCH 

AND WITH THE REVEREND DOCTORS 

WHEN YOU SIT AT THIS TABLE 

TO ENJOY THE BOUNTIES HEREON LAID 

REMEMBER ME THE UNWORTHY ONE 

THE SINFUL MONK ELIJA 

THE MAKING OF THIS WAS COMPLETED 

ACCORDING TO THE ARMENIAN CALENDAR 

TWO CYCLES AND TWO FIFTY YEARS 

PLUS TWENTY YEARS 

AND WHEN FILLED SAY “FATHER I HAVE SINNED” 

REMEMBER ALSO MY PARENTS 

FOR I HAVE PURCHASED AND ACQUIRED 

THIS WITH MY RIGHTFUL ASSETS 

I PLACED THIS AS A MEMORIAL FOR CILICIAN 

SEE IN THE NAME OF THE ENLIGHTENER 
THIS IS THE YEAR 1184 


The date of the tray is given in lines 23 and 24 and also at the end 
of the legend. The Armenian Great Calendar was adopted as being 
532 at a meeting in Alexandria in the year 561. The number 532 
was obtained by multiplying 28 solar years with 19 lunar years. In 
the legend, therefore, we have two cycles of the Armenian calendar 
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plus two fifty years, plus twenty: 532 x 2 = 1064, plus 50 x 2 = 100, 
plus 20, totaling 1184. This corresponds to the Armenian date 
ed2% or 1184 given in the legend. In order to obtain the modern 
Christian calendar year, one must add 551 to 1184, thus obtaining 
1735, the year of the completion of the tray. 

Next to the legend, but on the tray surface, are three circular lines 
followed by a 15 mm wide circular design which serves to frame the 
whole tray. It consists of a repetitious pattern giving it the appear- 
ance of a lacy border. Within, there is a pronounced line about 8 mm 
towards the center of the tray. 

Christ (Plate 38) and His twelve disciples represent the main 
theme of the tray. The thirteen figures within circles are separated 
by a conventionalized cypress tree ornamented with two birds near 
the top. Each of the circles of the disciples has two stars next to the 
birds. Below the circles are a large plate, knife, and fork, or a small 
plate and a pitcher. 

Christ is shown prominently (Plate 39). For the sake of artistic 
symmetry, His circle is the same size as the others, but the circle 
and the environment are much more richly decorated than the 
others. For example, while the disciples have a cross above on the 
circle, that of Christ extends to the border and the Holy Spirit is 
seen descending in the form of a Dove; below is the letter } 
(meaning the Only Begotten One) within a decorative design. 
Whereas the other circles have stars above them, Christ has the 
Sun on the left and the Moon on the right. Also, only the circle of 
Christ is supported by two kneeling angels each holding a large dec- 
orative floral plant in one hand. Within the circle, Christ is seated 
facing, holding the Chalice with the left hand and blessing it with 
the right. All the disciples are seated sideways bearing simpler 
vestments. On each side of Christ is a symmetrical floral ornament, 
with the conventionalized form of a fruit shown cut crosswise. Above 
the head of Christ is a floral design differing slightly from similarly 
placed designs over the heads of His disciples. The abbreviated leg- 
end in the field is JbU QU “JESUS CHRIST.” It is interesting that 
throughout the tray, in most cases the letter 8 is represented by the 
common J (,), not the capital form 8, indicating that at the time the 
tray was made, this was also the accepted capital form. The Bible is 
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seen outside the circle in the five o’clock position. In addition to the 
prominence given to Christ in the overall design, it is also signifi- 
cant that the outer legend starts above the figure of Christ. 

While the legend in the perimeter must of necessity read from left 
to right, counterclockwise, the first six disciples are arranged clock- 
wise and the remaining six, counterclockwise. 

The first apostle on the right of Christ is Peter (Plate 40), the 
senior member among the disciples. The legend reads UR NSCUUL E 
“HE IS ST. PETER.” The line above UR indicates the abbreviation of 
the word “Saint.” Two dots above NSU signify that two vowels are 
missing. Saint Peter is represented as a bearded man, kneeling left 
and facing. His forearm is in horizontal position and over his right 
hand to the left of the thumb is a small circle which it is assumed 
signifies bread. Over the halo above his head is a symmetrical floral 
design with leaves. Another floral design fills the space to the right 
behind the figure. In the left field below the hand is the Bible and a 
key, since it was Peter who was given the key to heaven. 

Next, in clockwise order, is James (Plate 41), the legend reading 
UR 84RU Eb “HE IS ST. JACOB (JAMES).” There is a line for the 
abbreviation and two dots for the missing letters. We again see the 
floral design over the head and to the right of the figure, but the 
leaves are of a different type. Again, the symbolic holding of the 
bread and the representation of the Bible are shown. Instead of the 
key, however, the space is filled with a floral design of a different 
type from the one on his right. It should be noted that his costume, 
which at first glance appears to be similar to Peter’s, has distinct 
differences in design. 

Philip, the next apostle (Plate 42), is in the same position with a 
slightly different costume but with the same type of decorations 
within the circle. The name reads UR ®L0UUk “HE IS ST. PHILIP.” 
There are two dots over the name and an abbreviation line as usual. 

The legend of St. Bartholomew (Plate 43) reads UR APV1.UUULE 
“HE IS ST. BARTHOLOMEW.” Three dots and the abbreviation line 
are seen as above. Again, except for slight differences such as beard, 
mustache, and variations in dress, the appearance of the whole 
circle is similar to the others. 
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The fifth apostle is James (Plate 44), the son of Alphaeus. The in- 
scription reads UR JURU JLOGUE “HE IS ST. JAMES (JACOB) 
ALPHAEUS.” The word “Saint” is abbreviated, and there are a total 
of four dots, one over JACOB and three over ALPHAEUS. 

The sixth and last disciple in this order is Judas (Plate 45), the 
brother of James. The floral design over the halo is similar to that of 
James but the costume shows some differences from the others. The 
inscription reads UR J%UJ JURGUUE “HE IS ST. JUDAS OF 
JACOB (JAMES).” The word “Saint” is abbreviated as before, with 
the abbreviation sign showing, but there is only one dot above the 
word JACOB. 

All six disciples are seated or kneeling in the same fashion, to the 
left and facing. The remaining six are in counterclockwise order, the 
kneeling figures turned right, and appear to be executed as mirror 
images of the first six. It is as if the designs given to the workman 
were for some reason pasted upside down and executed as such. If 
we accept that as an explanation for the appearance of the mirror 
image form of the last six disciples, then we must assume that the 
workman was originally given the design of the first disciples and 
only after finishing them was he given the others. Otherwise, if he 
were so ignorant as not to realize which side of the drawing is up 
and so illiterate that he did not recognize that the legends read left 
to right, then he would surely have made similar mistakes in one or 
more of the first six apostles. Another argument against assuming 
that the mirror image presentation of the last six disciples was due 
to ignorance is the fact that Judas Iscariot is placed last, indicating 
some knowledge of Biblical events. 

After reaching the sixth disciple in the initial correct order, we 
must take the seventh from the left of Christ and proceed in 
counterclockwise order. 

The first figure is strikingly different from all the others since he 
is a young man without a beard. It is John (Plate 46), who we know 
was much younger than the other disciples. Being a mirror image, 
the figure is now to the right and facing. All the decorations are 
again mirror images of the others. The floral design above the halo 
is similar to that of the second and sixth disciples. The legend reads, 
in reverse, UR J€uUUU & “HE IS ST. JOHN.” The word “Saint” is 
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abbreviated and there are two dots over the name, John. The last 
two letters are not ligatured. 

The eighth apostle (Plate 47) is bearded and a mirror image of the 
first six, showing minor variations in the design of the costume. The 
inscription in mirror image is UR UWU4PUL & “HE IS ST. AN- 
DREW.” There are no dots over the name. The abbreviation line is 
over “Saint.” Again the last two letters are not ligatured. 

The ninth figure (Plate 48) is comparable to the previous one with 
the usual minor variations. The legend reads in mirror image UR 
@NUUUL & “HE IS ST. THOMAS.” There are no dots above the leg- 
end but three points precede the letter T of THOMAS. The first two 
and the second two letters are ligatured. 

The tenth (Plate 49) disciple is similar to the previous one, but the 
floral design above the halo is like that of the second, sixth, and 
seventh ones. The legend reads UR UU@NUL &k “HE IS ST. MAT- 
THEW.” There are two dots over the name, and the word “Saint” is 
abbreviated. The first two and the second two letters are ligatured. 

The eleventh is Simeon (Plate 50), similar in many respects to 
most of the other figures. The legend reads in mirror image UR 
cUUhNL & “HE IS ST. SIMEON.” “Saint” is abbreviated and there 
are no dots over the word SIMEON. The second and third letters are 
ligatured. 

The last disciple as would be expected is Judas Iscariot (Plate 51). 
Although he, too, is in mirror image, there are marked differences 
from the other disciples. His circle is devoid of ornaments, floral de- 
signs or halo. Even the Bible is missing. The dress is presented in 
simple lines without ornaments. The legend is most revealing, read- 
ing 2U0) Nh+U.u bk “HE IS EVIL JUDAS.” In all other instances, the 
disciples hold a small circular object, presumably representing 
bread. In the case of Judas, the forearm is slightly upward instead 
of horizontal and the round object is larger and solid, possibly rep- 
resenting a coin. The first letter is missing, the second and third are 
ligatured. 

In considering the mirror image presentation of the last six disci- 
ples, one other explanation comes to mind. Perhaps by so doing, the 
craftsman was able to have them look toward Christ instead of 
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away from Him. The clockwise figures of course are looking toward 
Christ. 

The order of disciples does not follow any of the sequences found 
in the New Testament (Matthew 10:1, Mark 3:13, Luke 6:13) but 
this is not surprising since there is no established order in these 
references. Nevertheless, on the tray as in the New Testament, 
Peter is always first and Judas Iscariot is last. 

Between the circles containing Christ and His twelve disciples, 
one sees a conventionalized form of a tree and near the top, two 
birds facing each other. The tree is probably a cypress, and the dec- 
orative birds have long been used in both manuscript ornamenta- 
tions and in architectural forms. The eleven ornaments are quite 
uniform and the slight differences are seen only after a more critical 
examination. The twelfth and thirteenth spaces are taken by the 
angels supporting the circle of Christ. 

Directly over each circle of the apostles is a small circle containing 
a cross, except the one belonging to Judas Iscariot which is devoid of 
the cross and its circle. 

Above the disciples’ circles are two twelve-sided stars, containing 
the emblem of immortality. The stars above Judas Iscariot are also 
twelve sided but they contain a solid circle, perhaps signifying 
darkness or representing a coin. 

The next circular row of decorations represents a table setting. 
Again, the first six are in correct order while the last six are mirror 
images. 

The table setting of Christ is quite different. There is a large plate 
immediately below Christ containing a decorative fruit (pome- 
granate?) with the stalk two leaves of the fruit, and its vertical cross 
section. Below it is a large figure of a lamb seated, and immediately 
below, two symmetrical floral ornaments. Three small circles with a 
simple cross fill the remaining space on the plate. To the left of the 
plate is a smaller plate containing small loaves of bread (?). It is for 
some reason divided into two with a double line. Below this plate to 
the left is a two-pronged fork (which of course had not been invented 
at the time of the Last Supper) and a wooden handled knife to the 
right. To the right of the large plate is a wine decanter, larger and 
more ornate than the decanters of the apostles. 
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The plates are all of uniform design and exhibit only minor differ- 
ences in appearance. Each plate has a decorative edge and contains 
four small circles. Two of them, in two and eight o’clock positions, 
have a cross and are very similar to the circles above the disciples. 
The other two, in four and ten o’clock positions, show the design of 
a horizontally cut fruit or flower. In the center of the plate is the 
emblem of immortality without a circular border. It is very curious 
that while the other ornaments around the plates are in one order 
with the first six disciples and in mirror image with the last six, 
there is no such confusion with the plates—all twelve are in the 
same order. 

To the upper left of the plate is a smaller plate which is filled with 
a design of small circles touching each other. This design repeats it- 
self with the third, fifth (imperfectly drawn), and sixth disciples; 
then beginning with James in counterclockwise direction, the sev- 
enth, eight, ninth, and eleventh. The design in the second, fourth, 
seventh, tenth, and twelfth plates is the wheel of immortality. It 
appears that these plates were not drawn with an order in mind. 

Under the small plates to the left are a two-pronged fork and a 
knife. Both have wooden handles and are much simpler in design 
than the ones belonging to Christ. The handle designs are all some- 
what different. The last six plates are in mirror image form so that 
the small plate is to the right and below it, the fork on the right and 
the knife to the left. 

The wine decanter of the first six disciples is to the right of the 
plate. It is covered and the handle is to the right. The body is orna- 
mented with the wheel of immortality. All the decanters are very 
much alike. The next five are mirror images of the first six, being to 
the left of the plate, with the handles on the left also. Curiously 
enough, in the case of Judas, while the decanter is on the left of the 
plate, it is facing in the opposite direction, the handle being to the 
right. 

There is a small design under each one of the large plates, and in 
this design, all thirteen face the same direction. The one under the 
plate of Christ is smaller because of lack of space. 

The next row of decorations are made up of thirteen vases, all 
decorated, but containing different flowers. Since the flowers are in 
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decorative form, it would be impossible to identify them. Between 
each vase, there is a conventionalized plant with stem, four leaves 
and a flower. The design is bordered within an artistic form, and all 
thirteen are similar. 

We now come to the center decoration. It is bordered with a line 
formed with triangles touching one another. Next to this border 
there is a space of one inch followed by a wide band bearing the leg- 
end (Plate 52). 

As in the case of the outer border legend, the writing begins di- 
rectly beneath the figure of Christ and starts with a cross. The sen- 
tences ending and beginning with a star are bordered with a circle. 
Reading again in counterclockwise fashion, we notice the abbrevia- 
tion signs over the letters +1 of 4f%1Shu. However, there is no 
abbreviation sign over the first word JhCSUE where there are letters 
missing. The abbreviated word UP is noted with a line. It is inter- 
esting that there is an ornate long line over the whole word 
ue@14Ubv. Following this is the abbreviation sign over UR which re- 
peats itself in the same sentence. At the end, three short lines indi- 
cate missing letters in the last two words. The legend read as fol- 
lows: 


THIS TABLE IS A MEMORIAL TO DOCTOR ELIJA 

OF KILIS GIVEN TO THE HOLY SEE 

OF THE ENLIGHTENER AT SIS 

IN THE DAYS OF LUCAS THE KEEPER OF THE (RELIC) OF 
THE RIGHT HAND (OF THE ENLIGHTENER) THE CATHOLI- 
COS THE RENOVATOR OF THE HOLY SEE WHO REPAIRED 
THE HOLY HOUSE COMPLETELY FROM THE FOUNDATION 
UP 


3hCU.8U4 & UGUP UGLUUU APLOUSh CGYHU3 LUPTIGSHU 

b FARMU ULUUL3 UR LARUURNP2U.3 UeNhhu 

b 8UhARPCU 8UQFUU LARGUU GUeNLhGnuUhU 

QUA 8UENML LAPNENYLPL NP QUA SNRVL bh ChUUU VAPNTGS 
RALANPNY DU 
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Next to the legend is a highly decorative circle of clover leaves, 
contributing a lacy effect to the central design. This is followed by 
four concentric lines, the two outer ones and the inner ones being 
separated from each other with a relatively wide space. Next to the 
lines is another decorative circle, this time with a straightened S 
shape which repeats itself around the circle, again giving the center 
decoration a lacy effect. Three other lines follow this, finally leading 
to the center decoration. 

Here one sees a very decorative cross which occupies most of the 
space. The four arms of the cross contain the abbreviated words Sf, 
Uo, 8U, BU each word having an abbreviation line above it. As in 
previously mentioned writings, one reads the words by standing at 
the edge of the tray and facing it. In effect, in all cases the center of 
the tray constitutes the top of the writing. It is interesting that the 
first word starts directly in line with the beginning of the other two 
legends. Four simplified forms of cypress trees fill the void between 
the arms of the crosses. At the center, the arms of the crosses rest 
on a modified square. The space between the arms of the cross is 
hammered in to bring the cross design into relief. Two concentric 
lines cut the lower part of the arms of the cross, possibly in order to 
lighten the massive effect of the decoration. 

The entire tray is in an excellent state of preservation, except for 
a number of marks apparently made by an axe with a view to dis- 
figuring or destroying it. The photographs also show some of the 
light scratches and dents made into the surface of this otherwise 
beautiful tray.’ 


7 Originally published in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, New Series, Vol. X (1973- 
1974), pp. 247-259, pls. XXXVII-LIV. 
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Suit inp pte un’, Skq pups dene ubigun Su glut wp 
du fthuy uh fps Pp ap wpéup § meunP upp eute: Ue pha po uh 
4p qgutincf; Qaunntf Armenian Library and Museum of America 
[Pushes prosts fr LEY: 

Zuqupuenp ubpShkp gopsubnews bh Say Ehkqkgfikpoe Lk9: 
Gtntigh} afuiip, ulanyn, mibhh apn gkquprcbunuhwt wpdsp, 
uml yh guun phghp apt utgad Ei nyu pre [thu: 

Op fiuuhp Sufup, Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem! gfp- 
et £69 hp mbuikie kphae ghgtghh ulpSibpa thuphkp, apag rfi- 
cud Eh 1749 Ai: Ub phy fu wins p 4p qguttine fis Gprcuug hf wt phi 
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Ue pha mound iwufpa ew unaphy ul psp mip flop ang gb 
gag hy kphufiughp gp fFfel: Ub psp mpomfthay § he pdf Shop 
nulkgos, Pk dul whuhp pifdug ph nulple Purl pp Pays be whisk 
anus gd k: 

Buyutip Soap ubbsp znpeh § Say mprekuinmggin nuhkp pgp fp: 
Lupp Puup nif apr Suyuprckun qupqupi pile, ful LS9f gore 


lArmenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, ed. B. Narkiss (Jerusalem, 1979), £9 
139-140: 

2 John Carswell, New Julfa (Oxford, 1968). 

3 bovthwdGh PuGdtp (bi pure flr, 1984): 
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Yupp foe nwiip ub pS fi pay nbuiinewsds gone frig, ing winkhs 


hOUSYE VU4HU VULQUUL FOU 

8 frygunuh £ ul fSu A wary gf uss pp 

LE Gh GBUOS WULF NF GUL U- 

lee Gl ph fuugn ap bt 

POULU3 FARUNKC 

wus 15s [F brs y fru frez- 

TwUULUL8NS bh QoIhu 

fuutigny, f abn 

YNMGh SF HUWELEUL Uf 

Gnipb&h Skp ups yk fir wen 

bh GNPOUOGL. GS VUZUUL PRN 
fh gaps ud 7. pau fwSnewt ferrg 

LU HCWUVMGUR PNSLCPANHNS Uo 
pun fiz fete [Foul p launapfpry Sks- 
URNPHL E. LA SUSE ULLUS L2UU 
meng fs §- tw ung wep punn pur Susi 
Uh8 GNPOUOGLNS 1227. 

Jbg gaps yy, 1227 (=1812). 
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fpr bacfpoems hamp§acp ghegfi, fp pepper bh 1918 fi fi piru- 
yu yunwin Fit Pu pnkpets: Lon huGpwghuupwlft, haupdoepp 
he qutiacf Uphitinkuts fu quunwif, begged fppayh epi, Y pup 
qucunn fir LEY: 

Yaphh ghegg Sucwhupup Shp bupayhy puSuby fe ipa a ype 
ber Ynphuyp tuSubigge hp qutingp Lusty (ph fe Supe phe hag ps 


4 4uyyuyuG unfauwhwG huwGpwghuupwl, Saumnp 5 (Gphkuts, 1979), £9 82-83: 
5 ny inkgy, £9 658: 
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Upiysu Gipkp P& unbbop gaprusmus wyu ubfsp mbbp pyuy be 
funprup hs, quepmpremd fuged Pe: Ve phayfu qapsudmuds ul pShkep 
qrepl bh fanpage pqonyh: 

Sbqfiulp fp Puutwenp pnpouhuya fe prtbkpp hp gapnsh Suge 
ghuy Upeghypukaynu Shpwh Gk punyewh ph, op qupymg b purgunnpky 
ul psp pdruup ph gpa petit pp: 


AN ARMENIAN CHALICE 


[Summary] 


Few of the thousands of chalices used in Armenian churches 
have survived, and fewer still have found their way into print. 
This article describes a chalice from the town of Khodorjur, in 
the province of Erzeroum. 

The chalice has a legend inscribed in grabar (classical Ar- 
menian) as follows: 


A memorial is this chalice, its paten, the spoon 
and the dome-shaped cross mounted with a cross 
made of silver from Gumushkhane 

given by the 

Reverend priest Israel, called the Georgian, 

to be used by him. After his death, 

to be entrusted to the ruler of the region of 
Khodorjur, who shall assign it to the poor priests 
for their use. A.H. 1227 (A.D. 1812). 


The chalice, formerly in the collection of the author, is now in 
the Armenian Library and Museum of America, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


6 Las fur us hss 6 pn push re fF bast Ser el was pr ink’ a Ruqlvuytuy, Sunnnp BhP. (1991), Af 
3-4, £9 499-502: 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ARMENIAN TRIPTYCH 
(Plates 57-59) 


Three-hinged or folding panels, artistically decorated with reli- 
gious themes, were used as altar pieces since early days of Chris- 
tendom. These carved or painted works, known as triptychs, often 
served as receptacles for the remains of saints or other holy objects. 

The existence of Armenian triptychs from the Middle Ages to re- 
cent times is indicative of their important role in the religious life of 
the people. It is unfortunate that because of the country’s troubled 
political situation, most of these triptychs have been destroyed. 
Some of the surviving pieces have been published. 

As a rule, Armenian triptychs were fashioned in silver and some- 
times gilded. Although the technique of enamel decoration was 
known to Armenian goldsmiths,! it was not applied to triptychs. For 
contrast, one should examine the highly decorative enamel medal- 
lions appearing in some early European triptychs.? 

One of the earliest and finest Armenian triptychs studied is the 
triptych of Skevra, dated 1293 A.D. (752 of the Armenian era). It is 
currently in the Leningrad Hermitage Museum. The work was or- 
dered by Bishop Constantine, the Father Superior of the monastery 
of Skevra, in Cilician Armenia. 

The Skevra triptych was first studied by Carriére who transcribed 
and translated the inscriptions.’ Two years later, in 1885, Alishan 


1 Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, ed. B. Narkiss (Jerusalem, 1979), pp. 139- 
143. 

2W. Voelke, The Stavelot Triptych (New York, 1980). 

3 A. Carriére, Inscriptions d’un reliquaire arménien de la Collections Basilewski, 
Mélange Orientaux (Paris, 1883), pp. 169-213. 
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in his noted treatise, Sissouan,‘ provided a full-page photograph of 
the Skevra triptych and gave the entire text of the dedication. He 
also made mention of the fact that Constantine referred to the trip- 
tych as a reliquary of saints. A most scholarly treatise on the trip- 
tych, penned by S. Der Nersessian, appeared in 1964.5 

Other publications on the subject of Armenian triptychs are note- 
worthy. In a monograph on the princely Armenian family of the 
Proshians, Archbishop Hovsepian described in some detail the 
Eatchi Proshian triptych, dated 1300, and indicated that in artistic 
scope, it compared favorably with the Skevra piece. The Proshian 
triptych is in the Museum of the Holy See of Etchmiadzin in Ar- 
menia.® 

Illustrations of both the Skevra and Proshian triptychs appear in 
Tchobanian’s La Roseraie d’Arménie’ published in 1918, and in the 
third volume of History of the Armenian People® published in 1976. 

The Proshian triptych is described in Arakelian’s 1958 work, 
Cities and Crafts in Armenia from the Ninth through the Thirteenth 
Century, in Abrahamian’s volume, Armenian Jewelry Art printed in 
1983,” in Treasures of Etchmiadzin published in 1984," and in Der 
Nersessian’s Armenian Art.!? 

Abrahamian shows photographs of two other triptychs’ in the 
Etchmiadzin Museum, which he dates sometime between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries. These are also illustrated in Arakelian’s vol- 
ume" and in Treasures of Etchmiadzin. 


4 Fr. Ghewond Alishan, Sissouan (Venice, 1885), pp. 107-112 (in Armenian). 

5S. Der Nersessian, “La Reliquaire de Skevra,” Revue de Etudes Arméniennes, 
New Series, Vol. I (1964), pp. 120-147, 16 illustrations. 

6K. Hovsepian, Kaghpagiank and Proshiank (Vagharshapat, Armenia, 1928), pp. 
182-200 (in Armenian). 

7A. Tchobanian, La Roseraie d’Arménie (Paris, 1918), pp. XII and 64. 

8 History of the Armenian People, Vol. III, ed. B. N. Arakelian (Erevan, 1976), pp. 
961-963 (in Armenian). 

9 Babken N. Arakelian, Cities and Crafts in Armenia from the Ninth through the 
Thirteenth Century (Erevan, 1958), pls. XXII and XXIII (in Armenian). 

10 y. A. Abrahamian, Armenian Jewelry Art (Erevan, 1983), pl. 28 (in Armenian). 

Treasures of Etchmiadzin (Etchmiadzin, 1984). 

12. Der Nersessian, Armenian Art (Switzerland, 1984), p. 161. 

13 See above, note 10, Nos. 29 and 33. 

14 See above, note 9, pl. XXI. 
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The following triptychs are included in Treasures of Etchmiadzin. 


Reliquary, Aragadz, St. Nshan, XIII c. 
Reliquary, XV-XVIII c. 

Reliquary, Xc., restored in 1101. 
Reliquary, Khotakerats St. Nshan, 1300. 
Reliquary, with relic of Noah’s ark, 1698, Kanaker. 
Reliquary, Xc., restored in 1143. 
Reliquary of Geghard, 1687. 

Reliquary, XVI-XVIIIc. 

Reliquary, XVIc. 

Reliquary, 1698. 

Reliquary, 1783. 


Undoubtedly, other triptychs exist in the Mekhitarist Museums in 
Venice and Vienna, as well as in Jerusalem, but to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, they have not been studied or published. 

In this article, the author would like to report on an 18th century 
triptych in his collection. It was purchased at an auction in New 
York in the mid 1970’s. Its provenance is unknown. In 1978 it was 
exhibited as part of the author’s collection of Armenian Metallic 
Art,!§ has been on public view on several occasions since then, and is 
now at the Armenian Library and Museum in the Boston area. 

It measures 192 x 290 mm when closed and 340 x 390 mm when 
the wings are open. When closed, the thickness of the triptych is 35 
mm. The metal work is silver and the high points are gilded. The 
whole is enclosed in a hinged wooden box. It is obvious from the in- 
scription that it was presented to the church in Chamek, a town in 
Asia Minor, in the year 1743. 

The center panel of the triptych is most interesting. Almighty God 
is represented in the upper part of the panel, above the clouds and 
with arms spread, rays radiating below the clouds. Behind His head 
is the Holy Triangle. Below the clouds, the whole field is taken by a 
large Calvary cross supported by two kneeling angels. The stem and 
base of the cross are decorated with three-leaf and floral designs, 


15 See above, note 11. 
16 Paul Z. Bedoukian, Thirty Centuries of Armenian Metal Art (New York, 1978). 
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with the field areas cut out. The upper part of the cross consists of a 
highly decorative crosslet, with the center cross and four arms cut 
out. It is quite possible that when the triptych was made, semi- 
precious stones embedded in metal supports were in the cut-out 
areas. 

Both the panel and the wings bear inscriptions in highly artistic 
lettering. In all cases, where an inscription appears, the area has 
been polished and smoothed, and the field hammered to expose pol- 
ished forms of lettering. 


Adjacent to the arms of the cross and the center cross one sees in- 
scriptions, for the most part abbreviated, as follows: 


Upperarm: ‘“vbh4unnU 2U,8fU.0GS (Father Nicholas) 
Center cross: UbGUU.8 ©U.8S (Wood of Life, i.e. Bones) 

Left arm: uUPUTGS (Garabed) 

Right arm: UUDRUUS8h 2U,8PU.IGS (Of the city of Medsbin) 


Lower arm: hOvLUthNU UUSNhU.OU.29-6U,.8 (Ignatius, of the 
Godly nation) 


The left wing is decorated with the standing figure of Saint Peter, 
facing slightly to the right, and the inscription UR UMUACULL 
7bSNU (“The Disciple St. Peter”) in the upper portion of the halo. 
He is dressed in flowing robes and is standing barefoot. In his right 
hand is a large key which extends over his right shoulder. He holds 
a book in his left hand. Beneath his feet, in a polished rectangle, 
appear four lines of inscriptions, again in abbreviated form: 


38hPCUSU4 EF @NYUVUUGULS UR UCU, IUUCRG8h 

WU2USNRP UUPTIGSHL ZOPL HUN UWUSNRUTCUSNRPHUL 

bh VOru FUN VUMU3HL NPRUG GGUFUUP 

(“In memory of the Tomasian family, of the Church St. Nshan, in 
the village of Chamek, of the Vartapet Khachatour, of my father 
Asdouadsadour and my mother Sarah. (I will enjoy them) as long 
as I am alive”). 


The right wing is likewise decorated with a standing bearded fig- 
ure, this time representing St. Paul, facing slightly left, and holding 
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a long sword in his left hand. In his right hand he holds a book. The 
upper left part of the halo bears the inscription UR UMUACULU 
a7n1.nuU (“The Holy Disciple St. Paul”). His bare feet are seen below 
the flowing costume. Underneath, in a polished rectangle, are three 
lines of inscriptions, a continuation of the writings on the left wing, 
reading: 


LbUbU GU UU3cLbU Gh 38NfdUU UGHUU 
bU 2UUGCEAR UNELA UUSNRUZUOUP UUU.9U,S 
bu duly UL Luh GA (uu bv 


(“I will enjoy it and upon my death, it is to be a gift to my St. 
Asdouadsadsin Monastery of Chamek.!’ Of the year 1193 (1743 
A.D.”).38 

When the hinged wings are closed, they are joined with a clasp. 
Both wings are covered with cloth and decorative crosses are at- 
tached to the wings. The left cross, of the Calvary type, is orna- 
mented with the figure of a saintly woman in a pious gesture (the 
Virgin Mary?). At the foot of the cross is the coiled form of a serpent. 

On the right wing is a similar cross with the figure of the crucified 
Christ. The carved figure of a cherub is at the base of the cross. 

The triptych of Chamek is a beautifully executed example of early 
18th century craft portraying the evolution of religious art in 
Armenia. Hopefully other examples extant will appear in print. 
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17The word fujfu or wq has been used with the meaning of gift. Thus see 9. 
Bupri fe prt p. Sky Bnftiwtbutg, Quundnip pra Unn ALninwyh, Sunnnp U. (bap Qaequ, 
1880), £9 327; “my vineyard as a gift in memory of my parents” is written «uygpb pil 
quand be Sp yusuasl fer siingug>. 

18 Editor's Note: 1193 must be a typograpahical error, MO1A = 1192 (1192+551 = 
1743). 

19 Originally published in Bazmavep, Vol. CXLVIII (1990), Nos. 1-2, pp. 230-233, 2 
pls. 


A NUMISMATIC PILGRIMAGE 


This is the story of a three week trip through Paris, Vienna, 
Venice, Cannes, Paris, and London in search of material for a book 
on the Coinage of Cilician Armenia (1080-1375) which the author 
has been preparing for some time. 

My plane left Idlewild International Airport on the 16th of July, 
1958, after an exasperating delay of four hours due to a wildcat 
strike of plane loaders. The newspapers in New York were carrying 
headlines about the crisis in Lebanon and the landing of American 
Marines in Beirut, with the Russians demanding that we “get out or 
else.” My friends optimistically expressed the hope that I would not 
get stuck in Europe as a result of the international situation. The 
next afternoon, after an uneventful trip, the plane circled over Paris 
and landed at the Paris airport. 

A good friend, Mr. V. Fringhian, was waiting for me at the airport 
with his car and chauffeur. Mr. Fringhian, a prominent man in the 
French business world, and active in Armenian Church affairs, in- 
formed me that this same car and chauffeur had been placed at the 
disposal of His Holiness, Vasken I, the Catholicos of all the 
Armenians, on his visit to Paris several years ago. I felt highly 
honored and was assured that riding in the seat occupied by His 
Holiness would surely bring success to my mission. of gathering 
numismatic material. 

I had visited Paris just five years ago. It now seemed much more 
prosperous, the people were better dressed and certainly more 
cheerful. Whereas five years ago the effects of the war were still 
noticeable in all phases of life, these now seemed to be absent and 
the French seemed little concerned with the happenings in the Near 
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East. They had their own troubles in Algeria and laid part of the 
blame for their difficulties on our short-sighted policies. In any case, 
Paris was alive and gay and fast regaining its former role of artistic 
and cultural leadership. “Joie de vivre” seemed more important 
than the pursuit of money. 


Paris Coins 

My numismatic activities began by a visit to the Musée des 
Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale which houses three collec- 
tions of Roupenian coins. Ignoring the fact that activities usually 
begin at 10 a.m., I was there before 9:30. Thanks to letters written 
by Dr. G. C. Miles, chief curator of the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society, I was accorded a cordial reception and the 
Armenian coins were placed at my disposal for examination. Some 
seventy-five years ago, a famous French numismatist, Gustave 
Schlumberger, actively collected Armenian coins and made impor- 
tant contributions to its study. The Schlumberger collection, one of 
the best of its kind in the world, numbers some 400 coins, and was 
donated to the Musée de Médailles. The other collections in the 
Musée, the Compte de Vigne’s and the Bibliothéque Nationale’s, 
bring the total number of Roupenian coins to 600. Included in these 
collections are some rare pieces, e.g., a copper coin of Prince Levon 
II, who later became the first crowned king of Cilician Armenia. 
Two of his gold coins are also found in this collection. 

Arrangements were made with the Musée de Médailles to send 
me the plaster casts of the entire collection at a nominal fee. 

The second day, I paid a visit to a very charming Armenian lady, 
Mrs. N. Kapamadji, who is a well recognized numismatist and coin 
dealer. I had previously corresponded with her and on my visit 
asked her to permit me to take impressions (rubbings) of her collec- 
tion of Armenian coins. She very kindly consented, and I returned to 
my hotel feeling that at least in Paris my mission was successful. 
Upon returning to my hotel, I had a phone call from Mr. Fringhian 
asking me to have dinner with him and his Grace, Bishop Manoo- 
kian, who is the spiritual leader of Armenians in Western Europe. 
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His Grace is a capable and diplomatic person who has managed to 
keep the unity of the Armenian Church intact in these stormy 
times. The Armenian Church in Paris is indeed a beautiful edifice. 
It was built in the center of Paris about fifty years ago by 
Mantasheff, the Armenian Rockefeller, who had extensive holdings 
in the Caucasian oil fields. It is said that Mantasheff sent a good 
architect to Armenia to study Armenian architecture in its native 
surroundings. The result was a gem of Armenian architecture right 
in the heart of Paris. 

Both His Grace and Mr. Fringhian took steps to enable me to ex- 
amine the collection of Armenian coins in the Nubarian library in 
Paris. This library is a foundation established by Nubar Pasha as a 
cultural center for Armenian students and the public. It also houses 
the AGBU offices in Paris. It has a fine collection of books and 
periodicals as well as some valuable archives. Mr. Salmasian who is 
in charge of the library, showed me their catalogue of coins. Though 
this collection numbers less than fifty, it contains a copper coin of 
Prince Levon II, donated by the late Karekin Catholicos of Cilicia, of 
which there are only a few in existence. On my previous visit to 
Paris, I had discovered a cousin, Mr. Vahan Zorayan, a chemist like 
myself, and we spent a week-end together visiting Versailles and 
other places. This time we planned to go to Chartres, the magnifi- 
cent cathedral not far from Paris, which probably has the most 
beautiful ancient stained glass windows in the world. The whole 
town around the cathedral is saturated with medieval beauty and 
charm. The French are justly proud of their many antiquities. We 
also had the opportunity of visiting the Chateau de Vincennes in 
Paris, a tremendous group of buildings, with a fortress which served 
as the royal residence in the old days. 


Vienna Culture 

My next objective was the Mekhitarist Monastery in Vienna. This 
branch of the Mekhitarist Order separated from the Venice Order in 
1773, and became established in Vienna in 1811 by royal decree. It 
has since become a veritable beehive of activity and has fostered the 
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publication of numerous books dealing with Armenian history, lan- 
guage, culture, etc. It has a magnificent collection of Armenian 
books and periodicals. Many of these periodicals were carefully 
wrapped up and placed in piles awaiting an opportunity to be bound 
and combined in the main library. I was told that financial reasons 
prevented the completion of this task. Nowhere outside of Soviet 
Armenia is there such a complete collection of Armenian books and 
periodicals, and it is up to Armenians throughout the world to see 
that this treasure house does not lose its usefulness through lack of 
funds. It should be recalled that Vienna suffered a great deal during 
the World War II, a suffering shared by our Mekhitarian Vank in 
Vienna. As evidenced by plaques in the institution, Armenian phi- 
lanthropists, whether belonging to the national church or not, have 
often contributed so that this unique Armenian institution can con- 
tinue its work. 

The Mekhitarist Vank in Vienna was my main objective since it 
houses the largest collection of Armenian coins in the world, num- 
bering about 3200. Just a hundred years ago, one of its members, 
Father C. Sibilian, developed an intense interest in the study of 
Armenian coins and journeyed to all parts of historic Armenia, in- 
cluding Cilicia, with a view to collecting and studying Armenian 
coins. He had very keen and searching mind, and became a recog- 
nized authority on Armenian coinage. Father Sibilian wrote a book 
on the classification of Roupenian coins in 1877 which was pub- 
lished by the Vienna Mekhitarists in 1892. Unfortunately, Father 
Sibilian died in 1878 as a result of an illness contracted during his 
travels. He was truly a martyr in the cause of Armenian history and 
numismatics. Needless to say, it was largely through his efforts that 
Vienna boasts today of such a magnificent collection. 

On arriving at the Vank in Vienna, I was greeted by one of fathers 
who conducted me to the Chief Abbot, Archbishop Habozian, whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting in Worcester, Massachusetts, several 
years ago. I explained to His Grace that my manuscript had already 
been unofficially accepted for publication by the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, and that it was impossible to have a compre- 
hensive treatise on the Roupenian coinage without including the 
Vienna coins in the corpus of my book. I did not want to keep the fa- 
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thers from their numerous duties for too long and promised that my 
work would be finished in three days. Father Habozian kindly per- 
mitted this intrusion, and by working almost ten hours a day, I 
managed to take impressions of the 3200 coins in three days. 
Another afternoon we spent in making casts of the rare specimens, 
so that photographs might be taken of these for inclusion in the 
book. Archbishop Habozian took an afternoon off from his busy 
schedule and we spent a very pleasant time together discussing the 
various aspects of Armenian coinage of different periods. 

There was enough time left to get acquainted with the fathers and 
taste their delicious liqueur, called “Mekhitarine,” which along with 
a few others is made according to a secret formula in the monastery. 
It occurred to me that it might be an excellent idea to import some 
of this to be sold or served at Armenian gatherings. 

The Most Venerable Father Akinian, an Armenologist of the high- 
est order, is still very actively at work, in spite of his advanced age. 
One must talk to him to feel the flow of knowledge and goodness 
that comes from a person who has devoted his life to study and 
Christian living. 


Meets Dr. Sanjian 

While at the Vank, I noted a scholar seated at one corner of the li- 
brary pouring over books and periodicals. I was happy to find that 
the scholar was Dr. Avedis Sanjian, from Harvard, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to Armenia and was on an extended tour of 
study in various Armenian centers. I am sure that he will have 
many interesting things to relate on his return and I will leave this 
to him. In the evening, we went for a walk through the city. Though 
Vienna is no longer the rich and gay city of former days, it is still a 
beautiful city, and clean. The Viennese are very quiet, proper, and 
do not have the vivacity of the French and Italians. Everywhere 
there is evidence of their past glory. A visit to the summer palace of 
the emperors, a palace which reminds one of Versailles, is ample 
indication of the tremendous wealth of its former kings. The world 
wars and the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire have left 
Vienna only a shell of its former greatness. 
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The National Museum of Vienna has a small collection of Arme- 
nian coins, including an extremely rare silver tram of Gosdantin I of 
Armenia. This was thought to be the only specimen in existence, but 
the writer some years ago had the good fortune to discover and 
acquire two hitherto unknown specimens. I had been so happy with 
the help given me at the Vienna Mekhitarian Vank that I could not 
refrain from offering one of my Gosdantin I trams to their Museum. 
Arrangements were also made to get a cast of the one in the Vienna 
National Museum for my book. 


Venice Vank 

The next stop was the Venice Mekhitarian Monastery on the 
Island of St. Lazare. I took the train from Vienna in the evening, 
left the magnificent Alps behind in the early morning, and arrived 
at the Venice station later that morning. I was hoping to finish my 
work that same day in order to keep up with my schedule. There be- 
ing no public boat going to St. Lazare until late in the afternoon, I 
took a gondola instead. The Vank on the Island of St. Lazare is 
beautiful and imposing. It has ample grounds, thanks to the grad- 
ual enlargement of the island at the expense of the surrounding 
shallow waters. The atmosphere is serene and peaceful and seems 
far removed from the hustle of the crowded city. 

I arrived at an opportune time, when the fathers had just finished 
lunch and were enjoying a repose. They were having their annual 
conference, so that over thirty members of their congregation were 
present from various parts of the world. I asked to see the Chief 
Abbot, Archbishop Ouloohojian, and was conducted to a pleasant 
room where he was resting with several members of his order. I was 
greeted warmly, and on explaining the purpose of my visit—taking 
impressions of their Armenian coins—he was much interested and 
granted my request. One of their younger members, Father Movses, 
who is in charge of the coins, took me to the Library-Museum, 
where we spent the rest of the day and managed to complete the 
work. The collection in Venice numbers about 500 pieces. There is 
also a magnificent collection of Armenian manuscripts, over 2500 of 
them, containing some specimens of the greatest beauty and rarity. 
Father Movses was genuinely interested in their books, manu- 
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scripts, Armenian antiquities, and coins. I have often visited the 
Morgan Library in New York and admired their collection of books 
and antiquities. It was gratifying to find that the collections in the 
Venice and Vienna Mekhitarist Museums overshadow those in 
many world famous libraries. 

There were many visitors in the Vank when I was there—among 
them two pretty young American girls, one of whom turned out to be 
a “landsman” (I believe her name was Miss Goshgarian, from Provi- 
dence) who said, “Wait till I tell the folks back home about this, they 
won't believe me.” 


Sights and Smells 

The following day I spent walking from island to island in Venice. 
Yes, although the streets consist of canals, most of the city islands 
are joined together by bridges, some of them dating back centuries, 
and all of unbelievable beauty. Built on a number of islands during 
medieval times when Venice was at the peak of its power and 
splendor, the city has unrivalled beauty and charm. Even away 
from the famed St. Mark’s Square, on streets no wider than five 
feet, one sees quaint and charming houses which have stood for cen- 
turies. It is said that if a person living in the Middle Ages were 
brought back to life, he would have no difficulty finding his way 
through the maze of streets. The canals have their own beauty and 
one soon forgets the smells of sewage and garbage that periodically 
assail one’s nostrils. 

Ever been in a gondola jam? There was a wedding in one of the 
hotels on the grand canal and the traffic was tied up for six canals. 

I took leave of Venice reluctantly and hurried across northern 
Italy to Cannes, where there is a small but important collection of 
Armenian coins (unfortunately the owner wishes to remain anony- 
mous). Here again luck was with me and several hundred more 
rubbings were added to my growing collection. 

My field of specialization—perfumes and flavors—inevitably led 
me to Grasse, the world renowned center of extracting the perfumes 
of flowers for famous French perfumes. I met some old friends who 
took me around, as well as a few American perfume chemists spend- 
ing their vacation in that area. 
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Traveling north from Cannes, I visited some friends who were cul- 
tivators of lavender flowers in France. The countryside is gentle and 
beautiful and from the hilltops one sees acres and acres of lavender 
flowers at harvest time. Along the valley, the countryside is studded 
with old castles which give an air of age-old serenity to the lives of 
the people. 

Returning to Paris, I stayed a short time in order to get rubbings 
of a collection which I had missed some two weeks earlier. Mr. 
Albert Ashjian, who possesses a valuable collection of Armenian 
manuscripts, china, etc. also owns a collection of Armenian coins. 
Here again I was met with the utmost courtesy and cooperation. 


In England 

Though I knew that the collections of Armenian coins in the 
British Museum in London and the Ashmolean in Oxford were 
small, I felt that it was an opportunity not to be missed and decided 
to spend a few days in England. Dr. Baker in the Numismatics 
Division was most cordial, and Mr. Jenkins, his assistant, whom I 
had met some two years earlier when he was visiting our 
Numismatic Society in New York, was very cooperative in the work 
involved and helped me a great deal. As it turned out, this collection 
numbering about sixty coins, contained a very rare specimen of a 
quarter double tram of Levon I. For a long time, I had thought I had 
the only specimen in existence of this coin (formerly in the Kelekian 
Khan collection). Then a hoard was reported near Antioch, in which 
there was a single coin of this type. It is now in the Erevan Museum 
in Armenia along with most of the remainder of this hoard, having 
been donated by Mr. Armenak Poladian of Beirut. The London 
specimen, therefore, is the third so far discovered of this type of 
coin. 

My last day was spent in Oxford University, part of the time with 
Dr. Sutherland whom I had met during his visit to the American 
Numismatic Society in New York some time ago. Like the British 
Museum, Oxford has a small collection which I classified. Oxford 
University is a sprawling mass of various colleges built over many 
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centuries. Its medieval architecture is at times breathtakingly 
beautiful. It has an academic atmosphere quite different from 
American universities. The pace is slower and more attention is 
given to personal development. Oxford has given many great men to 
England and the world, and one can begin to understand why on 
walking around its buildings and courtyards. 

Mission accomplished, I took the plane from London in the 
evening, landed at Shannon some time later and took advantage of 
the free port to acquire five bottles of excellent liqueurs at a fraction 
of the price in New York. The night flight was beautiful and in the 
morning we sighted Newfoundland and came down the coast to New 
York without stopping. 

Wonderful to be back in New York, accompanied by impressions of 
5000 Armenian coins. As the saying goes, you don’t have to be crazy 
to be a numismatist, but it helps.! 


1 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. X (1984), No. 2, pp. 13-19; reprinted from 
Armenian Mirror Spectator, Vol. XXVII (Saturday, September 20, 1958), No. 10 
(1362), pp. 1, 3, 4, under the title of “A Numismatic Journey of Three Weeks through 
Europe.” 


PAUL Z. BEDOUKIAN LECTURE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Thanks to all of you for being here. I need hardly tell you that this 
is one of the happiest days of my life. My wife and children and 
many of you know how earnestly I have worked towards this day. 
For over 35 years I have been collecting objects created by Arme- 
nians throughout their 3000-year history and these objects have 
given me an insight as to what was important to them, how they 
lived, and how they worshipped. 

From time to time in the course of years, I have organized over a 
dozen specialized exhibitions in New York, Toronto, Montreal, 
Boston, Washington, and Detroit, and published illustrated cata- 
logues of the items exhibited. 

The first exhibit was on Armenian Coins and Medals, followed by 
exhibits of Early Printed Armenian Books, Armenian Metal Art, 
Armenian Woven Art, and Armenian Ceramics. 

But this is the first time that everything has come together in a 
place where all can visit and view objects that will enable them to 
understand, appreciate, and take pride in our culture, where they 
will enjoy and actually touch pieces (with care, of course), and hope- 
fully, most hopefully, be stimulated to study some aspects of our 
heritage. 

The days of simply “Haigagan e, badvagan e” are gone. We have 
entered a more meaningful stage. 

Have you ever wondered why we have not had a first-rate 
Armenian Library and Museum? I have thought about it often, and 
gone back to World War I for an explanation. That was a time of 
terrible tragedy for the Armenian people. They were uprooted from 
their ancestral homeland, lost half their population, and despite 
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their heroic efforts, lost just about everything else. Political realities 
caused them to be betrayed by their allies. 

The generation after World War I occupied itself with providing 
the basic necessities for its families. Some people with ability, am- 
bition, and luck managed to make a financial success in spite of 
their handicaps, but understandably, they had little time for cul- 
tural developments. 

In the 70 or so years since the genocide, the situation has im- 
proved. More and more Armenians are seeking higher education; 
many have made names for themselves in business, in law, in 
medicine, art, education, science, and politics. Many have become 
wealthy. It is estimated that we have over 3000 Armenian million- 
aires in the United States. 

So help is forthcoming. We already have a number of chairs for 
the advancement of Armenian studies, beginning with Harvard, 
Columbia and now in various other parts of the U. S. The latest, I 
believe, is in the University of Connecticut. 

From personal experience, I know that many people have Arme- 
nian antiquities which they would like to donate to an Armenian 
museum. On three occasions, important collections of Armenian 
coins were given to me for a very nominal price, simply because the 
owners knew that my ultimate goal was the preservation of our 
heritage. Just this year, I acquired for a modest sum a fabulous Ar- 
menian stamp collection which can never be duplicated. Given the 
right circumstances, we will be generously supported. Of that I am 
certain. 

Let me tell you about one instance which shows how important it 
is for us to be able to provide the world with information about our 
achievements. 

Several years ago, I visited the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London where an Islamic exhibit was being held. In one of the main 
showcases was a ceramic plate, beautifully executed, showing an 
Armenian priest, an Armenian inscription, and was dated 1719. But 
the plaque described the piece as being Turkish. I was outraged. 
How could this prestigious museum make such an error! But then I 
realized that the curator was not deliberately misrepresenting the 
facts. It was not his fault that we had not let the world know 
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through exhibitions and publications that in the powerful Ottoman 
Empire the ceramics industry was for the most part in the hands of 
Armenians. The oldest ceramic piece in the Ottoman Empire is an 
Armenian ewer, dated 1510, and the second oldest is a pear-shaped 
bottle, dated 1529, which is also inscribed in Armenian. They can- 
not be attributed to Turks just because they were made in the 
Ottoman Empire. In that empire were millets or nationalities, rec- 
ognized as distinct and separate cultures, such as Greek, Bulgarian, 
Armenian. So legally, in the case of the plate in the British Mu- 
seum, the attribution has to be Armenian, and the only reason it 
was not correctly identified is that the information was not avail- 
able. If we don’t blow our own horn, nobody is going to do it for us. 

We must give our young people the tools so that they can do the 
job. Museums and traveling exhibitions will be infinitely helpful. 
Incidentally, may I say here that my American friends assure me 
that once we get a viable Museum and Library functioning, support 
will come not only from Armenians but from non-Armenians who 
believe in the value of ethnic museums. 

Boston is a strong cultural center for Armenians in America. It is 
fitting that it have an Armenian center to satisfy the needs of schol- 
ars. Students who are getting their doctorates in Armenian studies 
are often limited to manuscripts for source material for their re- 
searches. But there are so many other areas which need to be inves- 
tigated. 

Let us take coins, for example. When I started collecting Ar- 
menian coins over 30 years ago, the only publication available for 
study was a small book written in Armenian in 1850 and published 
in 1892. It was written by Father Sibilian of the Mekhitarist 
Congregation in Vienna. We now call him the father of Armenian 
numismatics. Few people knew about Armenian coins because no 
other significant books appeared on the subject for 100 years. In 
1962, the American Numismatic Society in New York published my 
first book on the Coinage of Cilician Armenia, and lo and behold, 
tens of thousands of Armenian coins surfaced. Coin dealers began 
including them in their catalogues, and Armenian coins became a 
part of Western culture. An Armenian Numismatic Society was 
founded in California which among other functions, publishes a 
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quarterly journal. We now have an Armenian Rug Society. The 
Kimball Art Museum in Texas recently organized an excellent exhi- 
bition of Armenian inscribed rugs and issued a most informative 
and attractive catalogue. The exhibition was shown in different 
parts of the United States. People are aware today that there are 
Armenian rugs, that they are beautiful and valuable. There are 
written documents showing that Armenians have been weaving 
rugs from the earliest times. 

How about looking into other areas of our culture? I know of no 
serious study on Armenian metal art. Recently I suggested to 
Professor Avedis Sanjian of UCLA that students should be encour- 
aged to get their degrees in subjects other than Armenian manus- 
cripts—or that articles should be written on metal arts or ceramics, 
etc. He wrote back that it was a great idea, but that he knew of no 
one who could do this because of lack of source material. This could 
be another function of the Armenian Library and Museum. For 
millennia, Armenians were fantastic metal workers, if for no other 
reason than that Armenia is a mountainous country rich in stone 
and minerals—so the inhabitants became highly proficient in met- 
alworking and stone cutting. Look closely at the Urartuan artifacts. 
Urartuans were the early Armenians. Their work, 3000 years old, is 
so delicate and artistic. 

No doubt you saw the 250 year old large tray downstairs. It is 
truly a work of art and also portrays the religious spirit of our peo- 
ple. 

How about the daggers, all hand made, inscribed? Many an 
Armenian peasant in the mountains wore such a dagger in his belt. 

The textiles are of special interest... the richly embroidered cos- 
tumes, towels, the beautiful laces, the religious pieces. Our cultural 
past is being systematically studied in Armenia. 

We need to study it in Diaspora as well, and to make people aware 
of our contributions—in numismatics, philately, architecture, tex- 
tiles, the metallic arts and ceramics. We have made our mark, but 
who knows about it? 

Perhaps I should mention that just last week I received an invita- 
tion to attend the opening of an Armenian Museum in Paris, funded 
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by the Nourhan Fringhian Foundation. This is most encouraging 
news. 

I am at present deeply engaged in research on the coinage of the 
Crusaders. As you know, the Crusaders came to the Holy Land in 
the eleventh century when the Armenians were establishing them- 
selves in Cilicia. The more I delve into the history of this period, the 
more convinced I become that had it not been for the assistance of 
the Armenians, the crusades would have failed. The success of the 
Crusaders eventually led to the emergence of Europe from the Dark 
Ages and to the Renaissance. Without the Armenians, the history of 
Europe and the world may have been quite different. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on that. 

Knowledge is like buried treasure. Until it is brought to light and 
cultivated, we cannot claim our role in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Museums play a most important part in this endeavor. 

In addition, we should strive for a research library of up to 
100,000 titles so that our children and their children will be able to 
carry out their studies and let the world know about us. 

It is for this purpose that we are gathered here tonight. ’m 200% 
with you—100% with my antiquities and 100% with my library. 

Thank you.! 


1 Originally published in ANJ, Vol. XIII (1987), No. 3, pp. 28-31; read during the 
November 2, 1986, Bedoukian exhibition opening at the Armenian Library and 
Museum of America in Belmont, Massachusetts. 


FATHER SIBILIAN AND THE STUDY OF 
ARMENIAN NUMISMATICS 


In his Coinage of Cilician Armenia,' published in 1962, the author 
refers to Sibilian as “the father of Armenian numismatics.” In the 
present article, the numismatic studies of earlier scholars are re- 
viewed in order to demonstrate clearly the contributions made by 
Sibilian to the field of Armenian numismatics. 

The earliest mention of a coin bearing Armenian characters was 
recorded by Tristan in 1644 in his publication on a bilingual coin of 
Hetoum-Kaikhusrew.? Subsequently, du Cange in 1668,° Cuperi in 
1639,4 and La Croze in 1739,° tried unsuccessfully to read the 
Armenian legend. In 1872, Adler,® having a better specimen, was 
able to give an accurate description of the Armenian legend of this 
coin. The first coins with entirely Armenian characters were de- 
scribed in a catalogue of the St. Petersbourg (Leningrad) Museum in 
1745.7 Two coins of Levon I and one of Hetoum-Zabel, with incorrect 
readings of the inscriptions, appear in this work. Later, Roupenian 


1p. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia (New York, 1962; revised edition, 
Danbury, Connecticut, 1979; Armenian edition, Vienna, 1963). 

2 J. Tristan de Saint-Amant, Commentaires historiques, contenans l’histoire géné- 
rale des empéreurs, impératrices, caesars, et tyrans de l’empire romain (Paris, 1644), 
Vol. III, pp. 588-589. 

3 Ch. du F. du Cange, Histoire de S. Louys (Paris, 1668), Dissertation XVI, pp. 238- 
239. 

4G. Cuperi, In Lactantium, de mortibus persecutorum notae (ed. P. Bauldri, 
Trajecti ad R. 1693). See Migne, Petrologiae Cursus Completus (Paris, 1844), Series 
Prima, Vol. VII, p. 480. 

5 M. V. La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme d’Ethiope, et d’Arménie (The Hague, 
1739), pp. 338-344. 

6 J. G. C. Adler, Museum Cuficum Borgianum Velitris (Rome, 1782), Part I, pp. 
159-160, pl. XII, No. C. 

7 Musei Imperialis Petropolitani, Vol. II (St. Petersbourg, 1745), p. 452. 
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coins were described by Pembroke and Motgomery in 1746,° by 
Pellerin in 1762,° and in a catalogue on coins belonging to the 
Marquis de Savorgnan.!° 

An attempt was made to write a treatise on Roupenian coins in 
1789 by Sestini, who described thirteen coins, two of which were ac- 
tually Serbian.'! 

It is interesting to investigate the source of Sestini’s information. 
His work describes the collection of Lord Ainsley, the famous Eng- 
lish collector. An Armenian publication, Darapatoum,” states that 
in the year 1788 Lord Ainsley went to Mekitarist Father G. Indjidj- 
ian and showed him some Armenian coins which he wanted deci- 
phered. Father Indjidjian states that it became necessary to make 
models of the Armenian lettering on the coins so that Sestini could 
use them in his Italian publication on the collection of Lord Ainsley. 
It is thus apparent how Father Indjidjian acquired some under- 
standing of Armenian coins. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century saw a rising interest in 
Armenian coinage. Buchon in 1811 reported on some Roupenian 
examples and Brosset published several articles which culminated 
in the production of a monograph in 183914 describing about sixty 
Roupenian coins mostly in Russian and French collections. The 
coins were of Levon I, Hetoum-Zabel, Levon II, and Oshin. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1843, Kraft! also published a work on 
Roupenian coins in German. Of the 59 coins he covered, 29 belonged 
to the Royal Museum in Vienna, and 23 were in the collection of 


8 Thomas Pembroke and C. Montgomery, Numismata antiqua in tres partes divisa 
(London, 1746), Vol. IV, Part 4, pl. XL. 

9 J. Pellerin, Lettres de l’auteur des recueils de médailles de Rois, de Peuples et de 
Villes (Paris, 1770), p. 218. 

10 ibid., pp. 112-147, pl. I, Nos. 6-8. 

UD. Sestini, Lettere e Dissertazioni numismatiche, sopra alcune Medaglie rare 
della Collezione, Ainslieana; Dissertazione sopra alcune Monete Armene dei Principi 
Rupinensi (Livorno, 1789), Vol. II, pp. 22-55, pls. I-II. 

12 G. Indjidjian, Darapatoum (Venice, 1827), Vol. 7, pp. 239-240. 

13 |, A. C. Buchon, Recherches et matériaux pour servir @ une histoire de la 
domination Francaise du XIIIe, XIVe et XVe siécles (Paris, 1811), pp. 403-405. 

14 M. Brosset, Monographie des monnaies arménienne (St. Petersbourg, 1839). 

15 A. Kraft, Jahrbiicher der Literatur (Vienna, 1843), Vol. CIII, pp. 1-29. 
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Father Timoni. The Mekhitarist Museum in Vienna possessed only 
seven Roupenian coins at that time. These two publications did 
much to arouse an awareness among numismatists of Armenian 
coins and catalogues began listing them. One published in 1855 in- 
cluded six Armenian pieces; another in 1878 listed 39.16 

The study of Roupenian coins was taken up by the noted French 
scholar, Victor Langlois. The series of articles which he began in 
1850 resulted in the publication of the first relatively comprehen- 
sive treatise on Armenian coins, Numismatique de l’Arménie au 
moyen age, which appeared in 1855.!7 This book was a standard 
reference for many years and served to introduce Armenian coins to 
the Western world. It listed all the known specimens, plus newly 
discovered ones, and contained chapters on the history of Cilician 
Armenia and its coinage, and discussions on the design and value of 
the coins. 

Fr. Clement Sibilian was introduced to the study of numismatics 
during this period. He was born in 1824 and at the age of fourteen 
joined the Mekhitarists of Vienna. It was fortunate that the Chief 
Abbot, Fr. A. Azarian, was interested in numismatics and in 1843 
had instituted a course of studies on the subject. Sibilian later ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Azarian for instilling in him the love of nu- 
mismatics. Fr. Clement made numerous journeys to Asia Minor, to 
Smyrna, and then to Persia where he remained for twelve years 
serving the Armenian Catholic community. In 1868, he returned to 
Constantinople and soon afterward Ottoman Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
recognizing his talents and knowledge, appointed him Assistant Di- 
rector of the Constantinople Museum. As an officer of the Ottoman 
Empire, he was able to travel extensively through Asia Minor in 
quest of antiquities. It was during these arduous travels that his 
body weakened. He died in 1878 at the age of 54.18 


16 C. Kunz, Secondo catalogo di oggetti di numismatica (Venice, 1855), pp. 57-58, 
Nos. 427-432. 

17 Victor Langlois, Numismatique de l’Arménie au moyen age (Paris, 1855). 

18 See the preface by Fr. Kalemkiarian to Sibilian’s posthumously published book, 
Classification of Roupenian Coins (Vienna, 1892) (in Armenian); as well as Y. T. 
Nercessian, “Biography of Fr. Clement Sibilian,” in Essays on Armenian Numis- 
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His scholarly life was limited to a scant thirty-three years, but 
during this period his patriotism and, zeal were so great that at his 
death both Armenians and Europeans extolled his many virtues, 
and, above all, his deep knowledge of Armenian numismatics. As 
the famous French scholar, Gustave Schlumberger, wrote, “Le pére 
Cl. Sibilian, qui connaissait admirablement cette branche de l’ar- 
chéologie arménienne et qui l’avait etudiée 4 la fois en patriote 
fervent et en numismatiste distingué, n’est plus.”}° 

Sibilian wrote extensively about his travels, his experiences, his 
archaeological studies, and above all, his never-ending search for 
Armenian coins. His numismatic studies were published in the form 
of articles in German, French, and Armenian. He kept a voluminous 
diary, which unfortunately was destroyed in the great fire of 
Constantinople in 1870. It was a catastrophic loss, but because he 
had been in constant lengthy correspondence with his superiors in 
Vienna, his letters remain and are a source of valuable historical in- 
formation. 

Sibilian not only enriched the Mekhitarist collection in Vienna but 
assisted many of the European national museums. In addition, he 
took great pains to study and classify a number of important private 
collections and was in touch with outstanding scholars and collec- 
tors. It is interesting to glance through some of the letters which 
Sibilian wrote to his superiors in Vienna. 

In one of his earliest, written from New Julfa (Isfahan) on 
September 7, 1865,2° he mentions securing coins of Artavasdes, 
Tiribazus, and Arsames, and as stated before, recognizes the debt 
he owes to Chief Abbot Azarian. Three years later (June 10, 1868), 
he was in Constantinople and writes joyfully about finding a coin of 
Gosdantin struck in Tarsus; he asks his brothers at the Vank 
(“monastery” in Armenian, i.e. the Mekhitarist Monastery in Vien- 
na) to take good care of this rare coin. The following year, (May 10, 
1869), we find him in Marsovan where he found no Armenian coins 


matics in Memory of Father Clement Sibilian on the Centennial of His Death, ANJ, 
Vol. IV (1978), pp. 11-12. 

19 G. Schlumberger, Archives de l’Orient Latin (Paris, 1881), pp. 675-678. 

20 Essays on Armenian Numismatics in Memory of Father Clement Sibilian on the 
Centennial of His Death, ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pl. I. 
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but secured some ancient Greek coins for the Monastery’s museum. 
He mentions that there are many Armenian coins in Constantinople 
and notes his good fortune in securing fine examples of a double 
tram of Levon I as well as a bilingual coin of Hetoum. 

On February 9, 1870, while in Samsun, he received a coin of Jacob 
II of Cyprus as a gift from an Armenian. He also states that Mr. 
Serovbe Alishan, the brother of Father Ghewond Alishan, author of 
the monumental work Sissouan, owned a coin with the legend 
Roupen, which Sibilian considered a coin of a prince contemporary 
to Levon I. 

In his letter of September 19, 1870, Sibilian writes that the Vien- 
na Imperial Museum has a coin of Gosdantin I and a coronation coin 
of Levon I (both then lacking in the Mekhitarian collection). The 
coronation coin referred to was the single lion type, a copy of which 
Sibilian finally secured in Athens. He complains about the high 
price he had to pay for a silver tram of Levon II, but considers it a 
good buy since the Monastery had no coins of this king. 

On October 1 of the same year he visited Smyrna, where he found 
a half double tram of Levon I. He states that someone has a half 
tram of Levon I which he is anxious to purchase and talks about his 
efforts to obtain a single lion coronation coin of Levon I belonging to 
to Lambros of Athens. He concludes his letter by saying that he in- 
tends to travel to Cilicia and that he will turn every stone to find an 
Armenian gold coin. 

Sibilian returned to Constantinople early in December 1870; there 
exist several communications of the period from him. He states that 
he now has a total of five double trams and will attempt to write an 
article on these rare pieces before sending them to the Vank.?! He 
also reports that Serovbe Alishan has a single lion coin of Levon I. 
In a hurried letter in mid-December,” Sibilian notes the availability 
of four Roupenian coins and requests permission to sell some of the 
Greek coins to amass 25 florins for the purchase of these four 
Armenian coins. It is curious that Alishan is reported to be ignorant 
of the availability of the coins. A year later (December 10, 1871), 


21 ibid., pl. III. 
22 ibid., pl. IIL. 
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Sibilian writes that Lambros has a beautiful silver of Artavasdes for 
which he is demanding 1500 francs. He beseeches his superiors not 
to lose the opportunity of purchasing this rarity. 

On February 3, 1872, Sibilian reports on a seal which has Ar- 
menian on one side and Greek on the other. He has heard about so 
many Armenian coins that are for sale that he is at a loss as to how 
he can manage to pay for them. He concludes his letter by saying 
that if necessary he will sell his shirt to secure them. 

On October 13 of that year, he mentions the purchase of a 
Tigranes copper on which the king is bearded. 

The following year (July 1 and 12, 1873), the first hoard of 
Roupenian coins was discovered. While constructing the railroad be- 
tween Smyrna [Iznemid] and Angora, workers came across an 
earthen pot containing 531 silver coins of Levon I. The hoard was 
forwarded to the Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. One of the 
officials picked 50 pieces and sent the balance to the mint to be 
melted into silver. Hearing this, Sibilian rushed to an Armenian of- 
ficial, Mihran Bey, and arranged to study the entire hoard before all 
the coins were melted.’ Finally, Mihran Bey donated 30 pieces from 
the hoard to Sibilian. 

In March, 1876, Sibilian writes of his trip to Cilicia and his visits 
to its main cities and historical sites. He describes the castles of 
Lampron, Babaron, etc., and mentions that he is preparing a trea- 
tise, in Armenian and in French, on the classification of the Roupe- 
nian coins. 

This was the same year he was appointed Assistant Director of 
the Ottoman Museum by the Sultan; as a result he not only had the 
opportunity of classifying the rich collection of this museum but had 
the privilege and duty of traveling extensively to various archaeo- 
logical sites of the Ottoman Empire. 

By April 3, 1876, his book was ready for publication and was to 
include the one thousand specimens in the Vienna Mekhitarist 
Museum. There were 6 plates illustrating 78 Roupenian coins. He 


23 For further details see Fr. Gregory Manian, “The Sibilian Letters,” Essays on 
Armenian Numismatics in Memory of Father Clement Sibilian on the Centennial of 
His Death, ANJ, Vol. IV (1978), pp. 19-28, pls. I-III. 
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recalls the purchase of 52 Hetoum-Zabels in a good state of preser- 
vation for one florin each, or ten kurush. He also reports the discov- 
ery of a hoard of 30 Tigranes tetradrachms. 

Sibilian did not live to see the actual publication of his work. On 
an official trip to Mesopotamia on behalf of the Ottoman Museum, 
he contracted pneumonia and died in Tigranagert (Diyarbekir) on 
May 23, 1878. Some years later, an Armenian scholar visiting 
Sibilian’s grave mourned the fact that only a few crude stones piled 
on top of each other designated the grave of a man who had devoted 
his life to the study of Armenian antiquities. 

It is not difficult to evaluate Sibilian’s contribution to the study of 
Armenian numismatics. Before his time, there was very little incli- 
nation on the part of Armenians to study this branch of their his- 
tory. Only Serovbe Alishan is mentioned as having a collection and 
some knowledge in this area. Langlois’ work, although valuable be- 
cause it introduced Armenian coins to the West, contained numer- 
ous inaccuracies and mistakes, twenty-three of which are pointed 
out in Sibilian’s book. In the preface of his The Classification of 
Roupenian Coins, which was published posthumously in 1892, 
Sibilian states that he examined no less than 3,000 Roupenian coins 
and that his classification is based on their study. 

Since the appearance of Sibilian’s work, much new material has 
been discovered which enables the student to present a more com- 
prehensive treatise on the coinage of Cilician Armenia; neverthe- 
less, The Classification of Roupenian Coins still contains important 
source material and is of historical value. 

In keeping with contemporary usage, Sibilian calls the first king 
Levon II, rather than Levon I, so that the entire chronology of 
Levons and Gosdantins is numbered accordingly. He does not at- 
tribute any coins to Levon the Usurper, but rather to Levon III. 
Because of the paucity of specimens, there is some confusion in the 
descriptions and attributions of the coins of Gosdantin III and IV. 
Among the coins of the barons of Armenia, only those of Levon II 
are mentioned. On the whole, however, the book reflects the keen 
mind and dedicated scholarship of the author. 

Sibilian can justifiably be called “the father of Armenian numis- 
matics” and deserves the tribute that is now being accorded him as 
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a learned scholar, a dedicated patriot, and a person with great love 
for his fellow men.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MOUSHEGHIAN, Kh. A. Dramakan Shrjanarut‘yuné Hayastanum 
(=The Circulation of Money in Armenia) (Vth Century B.C. to XIVth 
Century A.D.). Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1983, 351 
pp., 21 pls. + 33 pls. of photo enlargements + 1 map (Russian sum- 
mary pp. 234-262; English summary pp. 263-286). 


This is Mousheghian’s second major corpus on Armenian coinage 
and, again, provides much needed information. His first book dealt 
with the study of a hoard of 373 Hellenistic period coins found in 
1945 in the village of Sarnakunk*‘. (For a review, see P. Z. Bedou- 
kian, Numismatic Chronicle, Seventh Ser., Vol. XV, London [1973]). 

The present volume discusses the circulation of money in Armenia 
from the 5th century B.C. to the 14th century A.D. During this two 
thousand year span, Armenia enjoyed periods of independence as 
well as centuries of subjugation to its more powerful neighbors. As 
can be expected then, the money in circulation encompasses not 
only its own but also that of empires which swept over Armenia. 
The pity is that historic Armenia is now occupied by Turkey and no 
significant archaeological work has been carried out in that area 
since World War I. Consequently, Mousheghian has had to base his 
studies on hoard discoveries mainly within the borders of the 
Caucasus. Nevertheless, in his text on the circulation of money, he 
is dealing with the coinage of historic Armenia and that of its 
neighboring lands. 

The first chapter covers Achaemenid and Hellenistic coins, a num- 
ber of which have been unearthed in Soviet Armenia and the Cau- 
casus. It also includes the coinage of the Armenian kings of Sophene 
and that of the Artaxiads of Armenia. Regrettably, since the manu- 
script was submitted for publication in 1973, it has not included the 
information given in Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of 
Armenia, Royal Numismatic Society, Special Publication, No. 10, 
London, 1978 (Armenian transl., Mekhitarist Press, Vienna [1983]). 
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The second chapter discusses the period of Roman expansion into 
Armenia and deals for the most part with Roman coins and Roman 
coins relating to Armenia. The author mentions the various finds of 
Roman coins in Armenia and the Caucasus and draws conclusions 
as to their period of circulation in historic Armenia. The preponder- 
ance of silver denarii as against the very few gold pieces leads Mou- 
sheghian to conclude that during the period of Roman occupation, 
some silver denarii were struck in Armenia also. Apparently, Par- 
thian coins had only a limited circulation in Armenia at this time. 

With the establishment of the Sassanian Empire, the circulation 
of Roman and Parthian coins was drastically reduced and during 
the third to fifth century, Sassanian silver drachms were the mon- 
ey of trade in Armenia. Since copper coins were usually struck for 
local circulation, they are seldom found in Armenian hoards. From 
his analysis of a large number of Sassanian hoards found in the 
Caucasus, Mousheghian has drawn certain conclusions as to their 
circulation in Armenia. Special attention is paid to coins bearing the 
mint name of Dvin and Nakhijevan. The author is of the opinion 
that coins bearing the letters ARM in Pahlavi script indicate that 
they were struck in Armenia. The expansion of the Byzantine Em- 
pire towards Armenia is evidenced by the gradual appearance of 
Byzantine gold coins in hoards of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The fourth chapter deals with the rise of Islam and the gradual 
replacement of Byzantine and Sassanian coins by coins struck by 
the Arab Caliphates. Very few Arab-Byzantine coins have been 
found in Armenia, but eventually, the Umayyad caliphs formed the 
region of Arminya which included parts of Georgia and Caucasian 
Albania, and struck numerous coins which bear the inscription 
ARMINYA. These coins have been extensively studied and Moushe- 
ghian devotes no less than 80 pages to the analysis of hoards found 
in the Caucasus and other parts of the Soviet Union containing such 
coins. The Abbasid caliphs continued striking coins in Armenia with 
the legend ARMINYA and in various mints in the territory of Ar- 
menia. A total of 71 hoards are mentioned in the study. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to money in circulation from the 11th 
to the 14th century. It is interesting to note that although a half doz- 
en Armenian kingdoms existed during this period, they refrained 
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from striking coins. The single exception are the coins struck by 
Kiuriké in the 11th century. Mention is also made of the circulation 
of Georgian coins in the northeastern parts of Armenia. In the main, 
however, the money in circulation during these three or four cen- 
turies was that of Asiatic tribes from Central Asia who flooded Asia 
Minor and changed the course of history. These tribes, mostly 
Seljuks and Mongols with their many tributaries, established them- 
selves in historic Armenia and Asia Minor and issued coins. At least 
in one instance, a Mongol ruler, Abagha Khan, struck trilingual 
coins, including Armenian. Many of the coins struck by these new- 
comers bear the name of the mint cities. A listing of some of the 
coins struck in Armenia is given, attesting to their wide circulation 
in Armenia. 

The Armenian text is followed by a summary of thirty pages in 
Russian and twenty pages in English. This is followed by twenty- 
one pages of bibliography and twenty pages of descriptions of the 
twenty-one plates (in three languages). The plates are placed at the 
end of the book, but the 33 plates of photographic enlargements are 
appropriately placed within the text. The printing is quite good, but 
the plates leave much to be desired. It appears that the photographs 
were taken from various publications rather that from the coins 
themselves. 

No mention is made of the Coinage of Cilician Armenia which 
represents the golden age of Armenian numismatics, with its wealth 
of coin varieties bearing Armenian inscriptions. It would seem that 
Mousheghian does not consider Cilician Armenia part of historic 
Armenia, and apparently, Cilician Armenian coins were not cir- 
culated in historic Armenia. 

The book represents the considerable research carried out by the 
author, as witness the nearly 600 references cited in the text. The 
Russian and English summaries make the volume useful to numis- 
matists and historians throughout the world. The circulation of 
money in historic Armenia through the ages has been little studied 
in the past and Mousheghian’s volume is a welcome contribution to 
numismatic studies. 


1 Originally published in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, New Series, Vol. XVIII 
(1984), pp. 605-607. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NERCESSIAN, Y. T. Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and 
Literature. Los Angeles: Armenian Numismatic Society, Special 
Publication, No. 3, 1984, 729 pp., 1,349 abstracts. Case bound. 


A. Armenians are always being told by their elders to be proud of 
their history and culture. Although there is ample reason to be 
proud of our past, only recently have serious efforts begun to pre- 
sent our rich heritage to the world. 

Perhaps the most significant advances have been in Armenian 
numismatics. No aspect of our cultural past has been the subject of 
so much research and study or been reported so extensively to the 
western world. 

The appearance of Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and 
Literature by Nercessian is a milestone in publications relating to 
the coinage of Armenia. It should be recognized that most of the lit- 
erature on our coinage is scattered among hundreds of articles pub- 
lished in many countries and languages. Moreover, these publica- 
tions often cannot be located even in major libraries, thus making it 
extremely difficult for anyone to pursue his interest in the study of 
Armenian numismatics. Until now, no bibliographical work existed 
to which a student could refer. 

Thanks to Nercessian’s encyclopedic corpus, this vacuum is filled 
and the reader may consult it to obtain up-to-date information on 
any aspect of Armenian numismatics. The book contains no less 
than 1349 publications which have been abstracted and translated 
into English and Armenian. Consequently, readers, be they schol- 
ars, students, collectors, or dealers, now have ready access to the 
contents of hundreds of publications. 

Armenian Numismatic Bibliography and Literature was pub- 
lished by the Armenian Numismatic Society in Los Angeles in 1984. 
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The book is divided into three main sections: General References; 
The Period of Ancient Numismatics, Sixth Century B.C. to Fourth 
Century A.D.; and The Period of Medieval Numismatics. In addi- 
tion, it contains an extensive index which facilitates the search for a 
specific type of information. 

The scope and content of Nercessian’s book are best illustrated by 
giving the chapter headings and the number of references cited in 
each case. 


List of Journals and publications consulted 181 
Bibliographical references 95 
Numismatic references 57 
Numismatics in allied fields 31 
History as a source of numismatics 95 
Coin hoard studies 54 
Acquisitions of the State Museum of Armenia 46 
Sale and auction catalogues 23 
Miscellaneous 42 
General numismatic works 16 
Ancient Armenian numismatics 54 
Period of satraps 50 
Orontid dynasty 10 
Artaxiad dynasty 129 
Roman coins relating to Armenia 81 
Armeno-Iranian 14 
General works on medieval coins 12 
Kiurke coins 13 
Coinage of Cilician Armenia 150 
Armeno-Byzantine coins 11 
Islamic coins struck in Armenia 135 
Republic of Armenia 29 
Tokens 7 
Seals 26 
Medals 105 
Book reviews 64 


Yeghia T. Nercessian, an electronics engineer by profession, de- 
serves congratulations for the completion of this Herculean task 
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which has taken him ten years and twelve thousand man hours of 
work, and full credit should also be given to the Armenian Numis- 
matic Society for undertaking the publication of the first compre- 
hensive bibliographical reference work on our coinage. 

The volume is a must for all who are interested in our heritage 
and for libraries serving as research centers for studies of Near 
Eastern civilizations.! 


B. The need for a bibliographical treatise on Armenian numis- 
matics has long been felt, and the appearance of Y. T. Nercessian’s 
volume is a most welcome publication which admirably fills this 
need. 

Students of Armenian numismatics have always been faced with 
the problem of locating and consulting the required sources of in- 
formation. Publications, mostly in English, Armenian, French, or 
Russian, are in journals scattered around the world. Many of these 
journals are not to be found even in major libraries with the result 
that the student is often discouraged from pursuing his interests. 
Nercessian’s work now makes it possible to gather information and 
locate the original sources whenever necessary. There is little doubt 
that this encyclopedic publication will create increasing interest in 
the study of Armenian numismatics and related subjects. 

Nercessian has chosen to encompass a wide scope for his subject 
matter. His corpus includes not only the coinage of Armenian heads 
of state but also of other rulers who at one time or other occupied 
parts of historic Armenia and struck coins. Moreover, it lists articles 
about coins relating to Armenia, such as Roman coins with the in- 
scription ARMENIA, ARMENIACUS, and so on, as well as the 
coinage of Byzantine emperors of Armenian ancestry. 

All the abstracts are in English and Armenian, giving the book 
universal appeal to interested researchers. The titles for the most 


1 Originally published in Armenian Mirror-Spectator (2 February 1985), No. 28; 
ANJ, Vol. XXII (December 1996), No. 4, pp. 77-78; Armenian Observer, Vol. XV (6 
February 1985), No. 10, p. 2; Armenian Weekly, Vol. LIII (26 January 1985), No. 4 
(2651), p. 12; Asbarez, Vol. LXXVII (Saturday, 2 February 1985), No. 7469, p. 15; Nor 
Gyank, Vol. VII (7 February 1985), No. 7, p. 13. 
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part are in English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, or Dutch. 
The Library of Congress transliteration system is used in giving ti- 
tles of articles published in Armenian, Georgian, Russian, or Arabic. 
The book is divided as follows: 


General References:— Bibliography Sources; Numismatics— 
Education and Teaching; Numismatics in Allied Fields; History; 
Hoards; Collections Acquired by the State Museum of Armenian 
History; Sale and Auction Catalogues; Miscellaneous; General Nu- 
mismatics and Works Covering Multiple Periods 

The Period of Ancient Numismatics, Sixth Century B.C. to Fourth 
Century A.D.:— General Works; Satraps; Orontids; Artaxiads; 
Roman Coins and Medallions Relating to Armenia; Armeno-Iranian 

The Period of Medieval Numismatics, Fifth to Eighteenth 
Century:— General Works; Kiurke; Cilician Armenia; Armenian 
Rulers in the Byzantine Empire; Islamic Coins Struck in the Cities 
of Historic Armenia 

The Republic of Armenia and the Surrounding Years (1918- 
1924):— Tokens; Seals; Medals; Reviews 

Appendixes:— Transliteration Key for Armenian Numismatic 
Literature; Chronology of Armenian Dynasties; Legends of Artaxiad 
Coins; Legends of Cilician Armenian Coins 

Subject Index 

Author Index 


The subject index is forty-six pages and the author index of nine 
pages facilitate the search for a particular source of information. In 
addition, a glossary of legends found on Armenian coins of the 
Artaxiad and Cilician Armenian dynasties is included. 

The book is certainly a labor of love, and, as the author has stated, 
is the culmination of twelve thousand man hours of work carried 
out over a period of ten years. Perhaps some of the less important 
secondary sources could have been omitted, but it is helpful to have 
them once and for all in one volume. The Armenian Numismatic 
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Society is to be congratulated on the publication of this major cor- 
pus.? 


C. The need for a bibliographical treatise on Armenian numis- 
matics has long been felt, and the appearance of Nercessian’s vol- 
ume is a most welcome publication which admirably fills this need. 
Students of Armenian numismatics have always had great problems 
in tracking down the required sources of information: relevant arti- 
cles are scattered through a great variety of journals, many of them 
difficult to locate and consult since they are not held in major li- 
braries. Nercessian’s work will now make this task easier, and it is 
to be hoped that it will create increasing interest in the field. 

The volume covers not only the coinage of Armenian heads of 
state from the sixth century B.C. to the twentieth century A.D., but 
also other rulers who occupied parts of historic Armenia and struck 
coins. It includes articles about coins relating to Armenia (such as 
Roman coins with legends referring to Armenia) and about the 
coinage of Byzantine emperors of Armenian ancestry. There are sec- 
tions on sale and auction catalogues (as well as books, articles, and 
reviews); tokens, seals, and medals; and hoards. Abstracts are given 
in English and Armenian; there are full indexes by subject and au- 
thor, and also glossaries of legends on Artaxiad and Cilician 
Armenian coins. 

The book is certainly a labour of love, the culmination of many 
hours of work carried out over a period of ten years. Perhaps some 
of the less important secondary sources could have been omitted, 
but it is nice to have them once and for all in one volume. The 
Armenian Numismatic Society is to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of this major corpus.’ 


2 Originally published in Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies, Vol. 2 (1985- 


1986), pp. 202-203. 
3 Originally published in Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 145 (1985), p. 284. 
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Some Unpublished Coins of the Artaxiads of Armenia 
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Coins of the Artaxiads of Armenia 
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Coins of the Artaxiads of Armenia 
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An Unpublished Coin of Tigranes III (20-8 B.C.) 
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Coinage of Roupen I (1080-1095) 


A Rare Copper Coin of Baron Roupen II (1175-1187) 
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Coronation Coins of Levon I 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoard 1) 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoard 1) 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoard 1) 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoard 1) 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoards 1, 2) 
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Two Hoards of Levon II Trams (Hoard 2) 
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Fig. 1. Tank of Levon I 
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Fig. 2. Kardez of Hetoum I 
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Fig. 3. Pogh of Hetoum II 


Some Curious One-Sided Coins 
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Some Curious Coins from Cilician Armenia 
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A Silver Hoard of Smpad of Cilician Armenia 


Two Unpublished Coins of King Smpad 
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A Hoard of Coronation Trams of Oshin 
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Levon I 


Levon IV 


Half Trams of Oshin and Levon IV of Cilician Armenia 


(Coin numbers are from the author’s corpus) 
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LEVON I (1198-1218) 
Billons 


Struck for Antioch 
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Cilician Armenia and Crusader Antioch 
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The Small, Armed-Man Coins of Baldwin II 
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Coinage of Tripoli (XIIth-XIIIth Century) 
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Artaxiad coins: (1) Silver tetradrachm of Tigran the Great (95 B.C.-55 B.C.) 
(2) Silver drachm of Artavazd II (55 B.,C.-34 B.C.) 


Coins of Cilician Armenia: (1) Silver double tram of Leo I (1198-1217); 
(2) Silver tram of Leo I; (3) Silver tram of Hetoum; (4) Copper tank of Hetoum. 


Mints and Money, Armenian 
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Minting Technique in Cilician Armenia 
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Minting Technique in Cilician Armenia 
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Minting Technique in Cilician Armenia 
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Metal Art in Armenia 
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Metal Art in Armenia 
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Metal Art in Armenia 
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(An Armenian bowl dated 1623) 


Metal Art in Armenia 


Numismatic Art of Armenia 
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Armenian Ringstones 
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Armenian Ringstones 
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Armenian Ringstones 
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Two Armenian Coins 
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Armenian Gold Medals 
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Armenian Gold Medals 
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Armenian Gold Medals 
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Armenian Gold Medals 
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Fig. 1. Izmirlian medal issued Fig. 2. A medal of the 
during the establishment of Armenian College in 
1908 Ottoman Constitution Calcutta 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray, Metal Art in Armenia (Jesus Christ) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Peter) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. James) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Philip) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Bartholomew) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. James Alphaeus) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Judas of Jacob) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Andrew) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Thomas) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Matthew) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (St. Simeon) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray (Judas Iscariot) 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray, Metal Art in Armenia 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray 
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A Magnificent Armenian Tray 
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An Armenian Chalice 
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Triptych (wings closed) 
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Triptych (center panel) 
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Triptych (left and right wings) 
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‘DISSERTATIO. 


STATU "ARMENIAE 
ECCLESIASTICO ET POLITICO, . 


‘TAM PRISTINO,QVAM HODIERNO, 


uain 
Deo Trixuno CLEMENTER ANNUENTE; 
Sub Moderamine ? 
Pl. Reverendi ,Excelentishimi atque Amplisfimi 


DN. JOH. ERNESTI GERHARDI, 


_ $5. Theol. D, ejusdemque inincluta Academia Salana 
~ Prof. Publ. famigeratisfimi, 


Da, Patroni,Praceptoris & Promotoris fummo animi grati 
culru & pictate zternim devencrandi, 


Publica luci acEruditorum ventilationi fulyicit 


“M. MARTINUS KEMPIUS, P.L.C._ 


Regiomonranus - -Pruffus, 
Axxo O.R. cfs loc LXV. Menfe Januario: 


Armenian books, early printing (M. Kempius, Church Armenian, 1665) 
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Armenian books, early printing (Grigor Tat‘evats‘i, Harts‘munk*‘, 1684) 
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